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FOREWORD 


The author is under great obligations for the revision 
of the manuscript of the present work, and for valuable 
suggestions, to the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John P. Kirsch, Profes- 
sor of Patrology at the Catholic University of Fribourg, 
Switzerland; to Father Francis X. Marin-Sola, O.P., former 
Professor of Speculative Dogmatic Theology at the same 
university; and to Father Francis Bacchus of the Oratory, 
Birmingham, England. 


INTRODUCTION 


JoHN Henry CARDINAL NEWMAN has come to be 
recognized as one of the masters of English prose and 
poetry and is beginning to stand out as the greatest 
religious thinker of England during the last century, if 
not in all history. Newman’s works have ever been held 
in esteem by his countrymen, though English studies of 
them have, for the most part, been only biographical and 
literary. His religious message has been the object of 
special study in France during the Modernistic discus- 
sions of the first decade of this century and in Germany 
since the recent political revolution. The Germans are 
confidently looking up to Newman as a reliable guide; 
the French have been more or less suspicious of his ortho- 
doxy and have attempted to class him with the Imma- 
nence School, if not to accuse him of being the Father of 
Modernism. Bishop O’Dwyer’s pamphlet, ‘Cardinal 
Newman and the Encyclical Pascendi,’” effectively dis- 
pelled the deepening suspicions that had begun to darken 
around the eminent Oratorian during the early years of 
this century, and Father Przywara’s systematization of 
Newman’s entire conception of Christianity has been uni- 
versally acclaimed as opening a new era in Newman study 
which will terminate in the formation of a more correct 
appreciation of the great English convert and apologist.’ 

Newman will go down in the history of theology as 
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the inventor of two apologetic theories: that of the Evolu- 
tion of Dogma which has already become the Church’s 
most effective counter weapon against Protestantism and 
the dissolvent rationalism of the Modernists;* and that 
of the harmony between Natural and Revealed Religion 
as constituting the average man’s implicit, and at the same 
time strongest motive of credibility. The former, 
expounded in the Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine, is a search for the true object of faith; the latter, 
outlined chiefly in the Oxford University Sermons and the 
Grammar of Assent, is the quest for the true motive of 
assent to that objection in the ordinary man. Since the 
appearance of the Essay on Development, which was at 
once Newman’s last Anglican and first Catholic work, 
the study of the evolution of dogma has advanced to such 
a stage that the Essay is at present considered merely a 
“genial initiator” into the question.° 

Newman's second important contribution to Apolo- 
getics has not yet been accorded all the attention which 
that practical problem deserves. French critics, misled 
according to all appearances by the translation and com- 
mentary of Henri Brémond, have identified Newman with 
the school of neo-Kantian apologists. The present study 
is an attempt at an independent, objective exposition of 
Newman’s teaching on the psychology of faith in the 
individual. ‘The writer holds that a criticism of New- 
man’s position before it has been exactly ascertained and 
defined is at least premature and hence apt to fall wide 
of the mark. This essay is an effort at locating Newman's 
point of view from a study of his own works, free from 
the influence of both friendly and unfriendly ctitics. It 
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purports to be a simple exposition without any attempt 
at criticism or defense; much less does it aim at collecting 
the opinions of past critics. The question, therefore, 
which it purposes to answer is, What does Newman teach 
about the motives which induce an ordinary Christian to 
assent to Divine Revelation? 

If the writer quotes Newman rather copiously he begs 
the reader’s indulgence on two main grounds: first, this 
study aims to present Newman’s own leading ideas on 
the matter in hand; secondly, Newman’s purpose and 
method are such that his treatment is necessarily diffuse, 
as will be explained farther on. Besides, the writer has 
wished to cite, here and there, an earlier work together 
with Newman’s final statement on the point under con- 
sideration to show that his views have remained substan- 
ually the same throughout a long career. 

A word in justification of the arrangement of this study 
is in order here. ‘The first chapter deals with Newman’s 
purpose and method in presenting his opinions on the 
psychology of faith. Unless his aim is understood and 
persistently borne in mind, a reader is apt to miss the 
conclusiveness of the reasoning. It is precisely the failure 
of French critics to enter into Newman’s motives and, 
above all, to constantly consider his whole apologetic 
from the particular angle from which he chose to view it, 
that led them into suspicions of his orthodoxy. 

Chapter II is a brief summary of the theory of concrete 
assent described in the Grammar of Assent. Newman 
uses a terminology all his own which differs not infre- 
quently toto caelo from that of the Scholastics. His 
words need defining. A glossary, however, would be 
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worse than useless in an attempt to present the meanings 
which he attaches to words, because such an expedient 
not only could not show the necessary interrelations of 
terms, but would lead to false meanings by omitting these 
essential connections. The Grammar is Newman’s only 
ex professo attempt at a clear definition, or rather descrip- 
tion, of his theory, hence any exposition pretending to 
render his thought must closely follow that essay. New- 
man wrote of the Grammar: “I have written and rewritten 
it more times than I can count. I have now got up to my 
highest point—I mean, I could not do better, did I spend 
a century on it, but then, it may be ‘bad is the best.’” * 
The book is admittedly obscure and difficult to grasp; a 
brief of it may aid a reader to be continually mindful of 
its general drift, which is easily lost in the multiplicity of 
illustrations, but can hardly be expected to clarify ideas 
which Newman himself did not clearly grasp, or which © 
at least he did not express with all the lucidity desirable. 
Besides defining terms, the second chapter aims at giving 
a synopsis of Newman's psychology of ordinary assent. 

Chapter III defines a special assent, that of supernatural 
faith, and describes its chief properties. 

Chapter IV is, then, the answer to the problem, How 
does Newman justify the ordinary Christian’s firm assent 
to a supernatural revelation? 

Chapter V is a search for the factors and persons that 
influenced Newman most in framing his answer. 

This systematization will evidently not do justice to 
Newman. His doctrine will be disfigured by necessary 
omissions, by being torn from its context. Newman’s 
style, essential to a method which aimed to persuade, not 
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only cannot be reproduced, but is even brought to militate 
against him because of its piecemeal rendition, which 
rarely carries the full force of his meaning. This study 
of Newman, accordingly, can no more be taken as an 
illustration of the beauty and vigor of the original than a 
skeleton can be expected to reveal the grace and charm 
of the living man. 
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CHAPTER I 
NEWMAN’S PURPOSE AND METHOD 


To correctly estimate the value of a theory, to pass 
judgment on its truth, probability or even possibility, the 
end which its author had in mind must necessarily be 
given serious consideration. This truism seems to have 
been forgotten by many who have taken upon themselves 
to criticize Newman’s theory of faith. 

The great Oxford leader did not set out to compose a 
scientific treatise on Apologetics. His purpose was not 
to answer by metaphysical or theological arguments the 
important question, Can human reason ever be certain 
that a revelation is divine? or more specifically, Can a 
man be certain of the truth of Christianity? To answer 
that question is precisely one of the aims of the manuals 
of traditional Apologetics. Newman took for granted its 
answer, God can and does enable man to know His 
revelation. The problem which appealed to him for solu- 
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tion was not one of possibility but of fact: Christians 
assent to the divinely revealed truths, which, with all 
their interrelations and developments, are known as 
Christianity; that is the fact. What motive, then, justifies 
this assent? How do they become certain of this revela- 
tion? ‘To be sure, if God reveals any truth whatsoever, 
it is worthy of man’s intellectual adherence; but the heart 
of the question lies just here, How does the average man 
know that the so-called revelation is divine? ‘To show, 
then, how an ordinary Christian does reasonably say, “The 
Christian revelation is divine,” is the main purpose of 
Newman’s Oxford University Sermons and the Grammar 
of Assent. He does not intend to prove that the teaching 
of Christ is divine; he proves only that every practical 
Christian, acting according to right reason or human 
nature, justly says, ‘““That doctrine comes from God.” 
His apologetic, in other words, is psychological or peda- 
gogical, not metaphysical, demonstrative in the strict 
sense, or theological. It attempts to explain the intellec- 
tual process which in most men leads to the undoubted 
acceptance of Christ's message and accounts for such 
assent. 

This problem presented itself to Newman as a sec- 
ondary, though far-reaching, issue in the religious agita- 
tion that sprang up in the Established Church of England 
at the opening of the second quarter of the last century, 
which has considerably altered the status of the Estab- 
lishment, and whose influence continues even to-day. 
The Anglican Church was threatened by a growing spirit 
of Erastianism, or state control in purely religious mat- 
ters. Keble’s sermon on “National Apostasy,” preached 
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July 14, 1833, sounded the alarm and according to New- 
man marked the formal beginning of the movement for 
the independence of the Church. This Oxford or Trac- 
tarian Movement was a loose organization of kindred 
spirits who spontaneously followed the leadership of. 
Keble, Newman and later Pusey. Their opponents were 
successively known as Arminians, Liberals, and Lati- 
tudinarians, whose best known spokesmen were Thomas 
Arnold and Richard Whately.” Ecclesiastical liberty was 
the first issue of the movement, but the whole of revela- 
tion soon came under discussion. Upon request, New- 
man broadly defined Liberalism thus: “By Liberalism I 
mean false liberty of thought, or the exercise of thought 
upon matters, in which, from the constitution of the 
human mind, thought cannot be brought to any successful 
issue, and therefore is out of place. Among such matters 
are first principles of whatever kind; and of these the 
most sacred and momentous are especially to be reckoned 
the truths of revelation. Liberalism, then, is the mistake 
of subjecting to human judgment those revealed doctrines 
which are in their nature beyond and independent of it, 
and of claiming to determine on intrinsic grounds the 
truth and value of propositions which rest for their recep- 
tion simply on the external authority of the Divine 
Word.” * Among eighteen propositions which Newman 
ascribed to the Liberals, which were explicitly theirs at 
least in the later stages of the Movement, two broadly 
manifest their ideal of state control: ‘14. The Civil 
Power may dispose of Church property without sacrilege. 
15. The Civil Power has the right of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction and administration.” “ Their deep-seated ration- 
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alism is patent in all the other propositions; thus, for 
example: “1. No religious tenet is important, unless 
reason shows it to be so. 2. No one can believe what 
he does not understand.” * 

What Newman thus defined as Liberalism was not 
easily perceived in the early days of the Movement. He, 
however, quite clearly saw that it was logically, neces- 
sarily, drifting in that direction and would eventually 
strand on the rocks of infidelity and skepticism.* Liberal- 
ism, he frequently repeated, was but the half-way house 
to atheism.* All his sermons on faith were directed 
toward laying the proper intellectual and moral founda- - 
tions in the minds and hearts of undergraduates against 
the inevitable day when they would find themselves face 
to face with that irreligious giant claiming to be the true 
Church of England. 

Locke’s principle of certitude, a basic truth for Liberal- 
ism, was to Newman’s mind a most insidious snare to the 
intellects of the young. That philosopher actually denied 
the possibility and the validity of moral certitude, for 
according to him, in Newman’s words, ‘‘doctrines are only 
so far to be considered true as they are logically demon- 
strated.”’ * 3 

Locke had laid down this rule for all assents. What 
gave it great plausibility to Christian students was the 
fact that the Evidential School of Apologists in England, 
headed by Paley,’ acquiesced in the principle, or at least 
acted as if they did. The Liberals could therefore 
naturally challenge any Christian to either demonstrate 
his faith or be ready to abandon it, on the corollary, ‘‘It is 
dishonest in a man to make an act of faith in what he had 
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not brought home to him by actual proof.” ° A person 
therefore could not reasonably believe unless he could 
also demonstrate the reasonableness of that act. Evi- 
dently, then, the faith of most men is not according to 
reason, since but few can explicitly state the full grounds 
on which their faith rests. 

The extreme opposite to this school was that of the 
Evangelicals, for whom faith was not an act or habit of 
the intellect but a mere sentiment or feeling. The Lib- 
etals were of course quite disposed to admit that among 
the uneducated classes faith was but a mixture of 
prejudice and sentiment. 

Newman’s problem, therefore, was terribly practical. 
As a Christian teacher and minister he felt a grave respon- 
sibility for forewarning and forearming the young Oxford 
men whom his words and works could reach against the 
dangers of the Scylla and Charybdis between which their 
future course lay. When the “March-of-mind,’ as the 
Liberal trend was familiarly called,*’ was in its early 
stages only the far-sighted could discern its ultimate term. 
By 1844, however, it began to show what havoc it 
wrought in souls. Writing to Keble in June of that year 
Newman said: “Since I began this letter, Church came 
into the room, and began to talk on what he and others 
fear to be the case in Oxford, the growth of skepticism. 
He gave me instances. It seems to me certainly likely to 
be more and more a pressing evil.” ** Newman’s put- 
pose, then, was apostolic. Souls were being lured into 
Rationalism by the talent of the University. He threw 
the full influence of his keen analytic powers and sympa- 
thetic personality on the side of religion to expose the 
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snare. For a while he, Keble and the other Tractarians 
held their own, but when the Bishops betrayed theit 
cause the party broke up, the more logical passing either 
over to Rome or to Agnosticism, the rest falling back to 
the lower levels from which the Movement had for a 
time rescued them. 

Newman’s method was of a piece with his purpose. 
He saw the plausible arguments of an intellectual group 
alluring Young Oxford into accepting a dangerous prin- 
ciple. Reasoning, formal logic, was winningly preached 
as the sole guide of life, even in morals and religion. 
Those who followed any other norm were considered 
despicable, unenlightened. Pulpit and platform, books 
and pamphlets first assumed that doctrine as a first prin- 
ciple, then boldly proclaimed it. Slowly but surely it 
began to contaminate the religious life of Oxford. Real 
Christianity, the religion of dogma, was gradually becom- 
ing the butt of a growing, rationalistic élite. Like a 
prophet Newman rose to sound the alarm and to cham- 
pion the Church’s cause. “‘God’s will,’ he warned the 
University, “not human logic, is man’s rule of life.”’ Like 
all reformers he found personal influence his most effec- 
tive weapon, the greatest human propagator of truth.*” 
He wrote thus to his sister Jemima on Oct. 2, 1843: “I am 
conscious to myself I easily bring a person to a stand, and 
to say: Really I have not considered it in that point of 
view! (Whether a permanent effect would be produced 
is another matter.) I attribute this, not to any powers of 
argument which I have (for, if I had my will, I never 
would argue, and I suppose on the other hand, one /ikes 
to do what one can do well), but simply to my having 
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got hold, somehow or other, of an imposing view, call it 
right or wrong.” ** 

To make men realize the existence of God and their 
essential, physical and, above all, moral dependence on 
Him was the deep, personal basis which Newman 
attempted to establish in souls. This once accomplished, 
faith would easily be sustained. ‘To preach conscience, to 
remind men that God spoke to each of them through that 
inward monitor, to persuade them to lend that inner voice 
an attentive ear—this, Newman knew, was the surest 
means of saving faith in revealed truth. He was keenly 
aware, too, that he possessed the gift of thus persuading 
auditors. Father William Lockhart, according to John 
Oldcastle, testifies that herein lay the source of New- 
man’s marvelous influence over those who came in contact 
with him at Oxford: ““To put into one sentence what 
struck him as the character of Newman’s whole teaching 
and influence, it was to make them use their reasoning 
powers, to seek after the last satisfactory reason one could 
reach of everything, and this led them to the last reason 
of all, and they formed a religious personal belief in 
God the Creator, Our Lord and Master. This was the 
first thing Newman did for those young men under his 
care. He rooted in their hearts and minds a personal 
conviction of the living God. And he for one could say 
he never had that feeling of God before he was brought 
into contact with Cardinal Newman... . 

“But Newman had the power of so impressing the soul 
as to efface himself; you thought only of the majestic soul 
that saw God. It was God speaking to you as He speaks 
through creation; but in a deeper way by the articulate 
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voice of man made to the image of God and raised to 
His likeness by grace, communicating to your intelligence 
and sense and imagination, by words which were the signs 
of ideas, a transcript of the work and private thoughts 
which were in God.” ** 

Personal influence follows no formal method. You 
might as well say a mother systematically wins her baby’s 
love. Convictions speak out mindless of scientific 
accuracy in form: ‘“‘Out of the fulness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” When duty calls conviction answers; 
its mode of reply suits the occasion without a previous 
investigation into the proprieties of discourse. As vicar 
of St. Mary’s at Oxford Newman found sermons his most 
convenient instrument for keeping young men docile to 
their conscience and their God. When opportunity 
offered he also “‘preached before the University.” *° 

On the latter occasions, which occurred at rare inter- 
vals, his subject was the Relations of Reason to Faith, and 
the burden, ‘zon in dialectica complacuit Deo salvum 
facere populum suum.” ‘Though the Oxford Sermons are 
rather essays in style, they are far from exhibiting the 
formally scientific character which apologetic works of 
that epoch usually bore. 

Newman was encountering a new problem, or rather a 
new phase of an age-old problem. He did not set out to 
solve it by any a priori method which would necessarily 
be as arbitrary as was Locke’s. He did not follow earlier 
theologians, whether Catholic or Protestant,** nor did he 
seek help from the Fathers. He grappled with it as 
though no man before him had ever done so. If anything 
in Newman’s whole life was original, surely his attempt 
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to establish the reasonableness of an ordinary Christian’s 
faith was so. He undertook to examine the data at hand, 
alone, to work out a theory from what he found in the 
actual facts of present life and the historic past.** In 
such matters, he said to himself, no facts are better known, 
none easier of observation and investigation than those 
of one’s own experience. Moreover, few men were 
endowed with a finer gift of self-introspection than him- 
self, and he knew it. Accordingly he determined to read 
his own heart, and as he read out the findings men won- 
dered how he could see into their semi-conscious selves 
more clearly than they. His method was highly personal, 
autobiographical, psychological. All of Newman’s works 
bear that stamp, a character that is, beyond doubt, the 
secret of his inimitable style.*’ 

Buffon’s definition “Style is the man” is adequate in 
the case of Newman at least. It has been well said, “You 
cannot put his theological purpose in one corner and his 
style in another.” *” Newman read his own heart, but 
he recognized that, though the principles of man’s nature 
are the same, yet the individual experiences by which 
these laws are manifested and learned differ with each 
man. He allows for that; that is why he avoids strict 
definitions, for “words are incomplete exponents of 
ideas,” ** and “it were as easy to create what>is real as 
to define it.” ** Hence he abhors the constraint of a 
syllogism, for “it is as absurd to argue men, as to torture 
them into believing’’;** ‘‘first shoot around corners, and 
you may not despair of converting by a syllogism.” ** 
He merely describes, and by suggesting persuades. He 
literally makes you read between the lines. Many a man 
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has put down a volume of Newman to say, “Never has 
a man written like this man.” He was convinced without 
being able to put his finger upon the argument that won 
or delightfully compelled assent. — 

Newman aimed at wholes not at details, though his 
inductive method consisted precisely in the masterful use 
of detail. He argued, if you can enlarge that term to 
embrace such a descriptive method, in masses. He 
worked to achieve broad, general effects. It is this char- 
acteristic that renders so difficult attempts at abbreviating 
or summarizing Newman. What in the Apologia con- 
vinces a reader of the author’s love of truth if not the 
complex total of that work? It is noteworthy that he 
mentions just that feature in its opening lines: “I cannot 
help thinking, that, viewed as a whole, it will effect what 
I propose to myself.” *“ What one argument, or para- 
graph, or discourse in the Present Position of Catholics 
has changed public opinion in England on the Church of 
Rome? The Tracts for the Times were edited to produce 
a similar effect. Newman wrote thus to S. Rickards about 
them: “The truth is there is an extreme difficulty in hit- 
ting the exact thing that will do. It is only attained by 
a series of experiments. Nor is it fair to look at each 
tract by itself: each is part of a whole intended to effect 
one or two great ends. Hence the different tone of them 
(which you notice), and which, be assured, does not arise 
from difference in the writers, but the same writer aiming 
(whether or not from error of judgment) at the same end 
in a different way.” ** We are not merely persuaded, we 
are ovetwhelmed by the state of the case as pointed out by 
Newman, unable at the same time to account for the 
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assent which we accord to his views. This power of the 
University Sermons in one instance is thus related to 
Keble by Newman himself: “A simple-hearted and clever | 
young woman who had been perplexed with doubts about 
Rome, on reading my University Sermons, suddenly rose 
from her chair and said, “This is what I wanted, this 
satisfies me.’ How they satisfied her I have no notion, or 
whether they will eventually.” *° 

Newman evidently knew that he was pioneering in 
this kind of Apologetics. His theory was merely tenta- 
tive, not at all final. His own appreciation of the Univer- 
sity Sermons bear out what I have said about his method. 
These are words to his sister: “I certainly thought it (the 
U. S.), though incomplete and imperfect, yet my best 
volume, but there did not appear any clear reason that 
others should think the same. . . . The greater part of 
the sermons, at least, cannot plead haste for their imper- 
fection.” *" To J. R. Hope he wrote in a similar strain: 
“Tam publishing my University Sermons. You got a head- 
ache from one; it will be an act of gratitude to send you 
all. Shall I do so?” Ina later letter he says: “Since you 
have had a specimen of the book, I may add in opposi- 
tion to you, that it will be the best not the most perfect 
book I have done. I mean there is more to develop in it, 
though it is imperfect. My University Sermons are the 
least theological book I have published.” ** The last 
phrase is found verbatim in another letter.*” He wrote 
to Archdeacon Manning in 1843: ‘““My University Ser- 
mons wete a course begun; I did not finish them.” *° 

One reason why he did not complete them sooner was 
that two years after the publication of the volume he 
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became a Catholic. However, that unfinished course on 
Reason and Faith ever haunted him thereafter: ‘‘A subject 
which has teased me for these twenty or thirty years,” he 
wrote in 1870 to Aubrey de Vere.** “For thirty, forty, 
fifty years I have resisted to the best of my powers the 
spirit of Liberalism in religion,” he said as Cardinal-elect 
nine years later.** He felt under an obligation to work 
out to his own satisfaction the study already begun. Lib- 
eralism in England had run to poisonous seed; Agnosti- 
cism was rampant. The skeptic’s taunt to the Christian 
according to W. G. Ward’s vivid rendering ran thus: 

“Catholics are taught to regard it as a sacred duty that 
they shall hold, most firmly and without a shadow of 
doubt, the truth of certain marvels which are alleged to 
have taken place nineteen centuries ago. As to examining 
the evidence for those truths, the great mass of Catholics 
are of course philosophically uncultured and simply 
incompetent to such a task. But even were they compe- 
tent thereto, they are prevented from attempting it. — 
Except a select few of them, they are all forbidden to 
read or knowingly to hear one syllable of argument on 
the other side. Under such circumstances, proof of their 
creed they can have none; any more than a judge can 
have proof who has only heard witnesses on one side, and 
them not cross-examined. So far from proportioning their 
assent to the evidence on which their doctrine rests, the 
assent claimed from them is the very highest, while the 
evidence afforded them is less than the least. 

“But take even any one of the select few who are per- 
mitted to study both sides of the question. He will tell 
you quite frankly that his belief was as firm before his 
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examination as it is now; nay, and that he regards it as a 
sin, which unrepented would involve him in eternal 
misery, if he allowed himself so much as one deliberate 
doubt on the truth of Catholicity. I place before him 
some serious difficulty, which tells against the most central 
facts of his religion: he had never heard of the difficulty 
before, and he is not now at all sure that he will be able 
to answer it. I should have expected, were it not for my 
knowledge of Catholics, that the confidence of his convic- 
tion would be diminished by this circumstance; for, 
plainly, an unanswered difficulty is no slight abatement 
from the body of proof on which his creed reposes. But 
he says unblushingly that if he were to study for ten years 
without seeing how to meet the point I have suggested, 
his belief in his Church, whose claim of authority he 
recognizes as divinely authorized, would be in no respect 
or degree affected by the circumstance. 

“Nor is it for themselves alone, but for all mankind, 
that Catholics prescribe this rebellion against reason. 
They maintain that every human being, to whom their 
Gospel is preached, is under an obligation of accepting 
with firmest faith the whole mass of Catholic facts—the 
miraculous Conception, Resurrection, Ascension, etc.; 
while it is simply undeniable that 999 out of every 1,000 
are absolutely incapable of appreciating ever so distantly 
the evidence on which these facts are alleged to repose. 

‘Nor, to do them justice, do they show the slightest 
disposition to conceal or veil their maxims. The Vatican 
Council itself has openly anathematized all those who 
shall allege that Catholics may lawfully suspend their 
judgment-on the truth of Catholicity, until they have 
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obtained for themselves scientific proof of its truth.** I 
have no general prejudice against Catholics; on the con- 
trary, I think many of them possess some first-rate quali- 
ties. But while their avowed intellectual maxims are 
those above recited, I must regard them as external to 
the pale of intellectual civilization. I have no more 
ground on which I can argue with a savage.” ** 

Catholic apologists did not seem to understand this 
objection; at any rate they practically ignored it. New- 
man, however, felt its force and keenly perceived its 
fallacy, but was ever hesitant about the form which his 
answer should take. In reply, he should have, at least, 
to be more precise and more fundamental than in the 
Sermons. At length, after several attempts at finding 
this form, An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent 
appeared. Its purpose was to place a broad philosophical 
foundation under the theory already partly exposed in his 
former works, particularly in the Oxford Sermons. It 
was to show that the assent called Christian faith was as 
absolute as ordinary human assents, and even more so, 
and that the former as well as the latter, by a law of 
human nature, resulted from an implicit process and not 
from a syllogizing which takes the form of a scientific 
demonstration. In the Grammar, then, Newman’s object 
was to analyze the process which produces the real and 
firm assent called faith.*° 

His manner of treating the question this second time, 
though not in the form of sermons, differed little on the 
whole from his earlier method. It was easy, familiar, 
personal in style, empiric, inductive in method, and pro- 
fessedly only tentative, as the title alone would sufficiently 
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indicate. ‘“‘As to my book, it is always most difficult to 
be exact in one’s language, nor is it necessary to be 
exactissimus in a work which is a conversational essay, 
not a didactic treatise. It is like a military reconnais- 
sance, Of a party in undress, or a house in committee: it is 
in English, not in Latin; it is a preliminary opening of 
the ground, which must be done at one’s ease, if it is 
done at all.” ** Again: “I am sensible it may be full of 
defects, and certainly characterized by incompleteness and 
crudeness, but it is something to have started a problem, 
and mapped in part a country, if I have done nothing 
more.” *" He always admitted “that there are portions 
of my theory which require finishing or revising.” ** 

Like the Sermons, the Grammar was addressed not to 
controversialists but to inquirers.*” Newman was still at 
his apostolic mission: he did not care to overcome men’s 
reasons without touching their hearts;*° that is why he 
used the first person. Here he wrote for all Christians 
what formerly he had preached to Young Oxford; he was 
conscious that he had a worth-while message, and was 
convinced that a close analysis of his own mind and heart, 
of his own reasons for accepting Christianity as divine, 
would be more or less a duplicate of other men’s reasons. 
This same apostolic spirit haunted him on the way to 
Rome and during his stay there on the occasion of his 
elevation to the cardinalate. In spite of severe illness 
which allowed him to say Mass but three times during his 
six weeks’ stay in the Eternal City, he wrote a lengthy 
letter on the great problem of certainty in religion which 
he felt might finally win over his life-long friend, William 
Froude, from infidelity.“* This letter shows admirably 
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for what minds and in what spirit the Grammar was 
written. That is what he meant by saying that in the 
inquiry into the Evidences of Religion “egotism is true 
modesty. In religious inquiry each of us can speak only 
for himself, and for himself he has a right to speak. His 
own experiences are enough for himself, but he cannot 
speak for others: he cannot lay down the law; he can 
only bring his own experiences to the common stock of 
psychological facts. He knows what has satisfied and 
satisfies himself; if it satisfies him, it is likely to satisfy. 
others; if, as he believes and is sure, it is true, it will 
approve itself to others also, for there is but one truth. 
And doubtless he does find in fact, that, allowing for the 
difference of minds and of modes of speech, what con- 
vinces him, does convince others also. There will be very 
many exceptions, but these will admit of explanation. 
Great numbers of men refuse to inquire at all; they put 
the subject of religion aside altogether; others are not 
serious enough to care about questions of truth and duty 
and to entertain them; and to numbers, from their temper 
of mind, or the absence of doubt, or a dormant intellect, 
it does not occur to inquire why or what they believe; 
many, though they tried, would not be able to do so in 
any satisfactory way. ‘This being the case, it causes no 
uneasiness to anyone who honestly attempts to set down 
his own view of the Evidences of Religion, that at first 
sight he seems to be but one among many who are all in 
Opposition to each other. But, however that may be, he 
brings together his reasons, and relies on them, because 
they are his own, and this is his primary evidence; and ~ 
he has a second ground of evidence, in the testimony of 
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those who agree with him. But his best evidence is the 
former, which is derived from his own thoughts; and it is 
that which the world has a right to demand of him; and 
therefore his true sobriety and modesty consists, not in 
claiming for his conclusions an acceptance or a scientific 
approval which is not to be found anywhere, but in stat- 
ing what are personally his own grounds for his belief in 
Natural and Revealed Religion,—grounds which he holds 
to be so sufficient, that he thinks that others do hold them 
implicitly or in substance, or would hold them, if they 
inquired fairly, or will hold them, if they listen to him, 
or do not hold from impediments, invincible or not as it 
may be, into which he has no call to inquire. However, 
his own business is to speak for himself.” ** 

If Newman’s purpose was such as I have attempted to 
prove, it seems hardly necessary to remark that he does 
not pretend to treat every possible phase of the Catholic 
doctrine on Divine Faith or of the psychology of assent to 
divine revelation. There may be regrettable lacunae in 
his many works, still he can scarcely be blamed, especially 
in the matter here under consideration, for not introduc- 
ing what he judged was to no purpose in his apostolic 
campaign. He designed no rounded out treatise on doc- 
trine; he offered merely a practical, personal solution to 
what appeared to him a burning question. 

Newman’s method is Baconian if it can be called any- 
thing else than sui generis. He knew his own heart to be 
true, and therefore stood by his own experience. Nor 
was he afraid to use his own terminology. The corre- 
spondence with Dr. Chas. Meynell, Professor of Philos- 
ophy at Oscott, whom Newman had chosen as informal 
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censor of the manuscript of the Grammar, shows that he 
did not wish to be at odds with theologians, but that he 
made no effort to adopt their terms or to be chained by 
their methods.** Anyone coming to the Grammar with 
the intention of fitting the Englishman’s notions and 
divisions into a Schoolman’s terminology and method 
will become hopelessly confused, and will inevitably lay 
it down with the judgment that it is obscurely conceived, 
recklessly composed, difficult to follow and impossible to 
understand. Newman was aware of this handicap under 
which the book would undoubtedly often be read. The 
following, penned shortly after the book’s completion, is 
humorously prophetic: “You will be disappointed with 
my Grammar and so will everyone be. It is what it is 
and it is not what it is not; and what it is not most people 
will expect that it is.” “* He felt, however, that he would 
be understood in time, just-as his Theory of Development 
was definitely received only after twenty years.** 

There is scarcely a work of Newman’s in which one 
feature or other of his theory of faith is not elucidated. 
Even Callista and Loss and Gain have masterly para- 
graphs on the rdle of conscience, the presentiment of a 
revelation and the sufficiency of evidence for moral con- 
viction in matters of faith.“* However, the Oxford Ser- 
mons and above all the Grammar contain the main prin- 
ciples of his psychology; hence we pass on to a short study 
of this latter theory of assent. 


CHAPTER II 
NEWMAN’S THEORY OF ASSENT 


INTRODUCTORY 

NEWMAN’S theory of assent, especially the part occu- 
pied in it by the Illative Sense, is the secret not only of his 
whole psychology of faith and apologetic, but even of 
his own personality, his style and his marvelous influence 
over men. The correct appreciation of what he calls Real 
Assent is the key that will unlock his heart. It alone will 
correctly interpret his life’s device cor ad cor loguitur. 
It accounts for his seeming profuseness in the use of 
words, his rich imagery and his fondness for illustration. 
He has been accused of anti-intellectualism; the supposed 
ground of that accusation lies in what he calls real appre- 
hension. He has been called another Hamlet, a man of 
oversensibility and undue hesitation. What is true in 
this charge can be laid at the door of his theory of assent. 
His partiality to mass argument or “cumulation of prob- 
abilities’ is accounted for by the action of the illative 
sense. When once you have grasped his principles of 
reasoning, it is easy to see why he wrote the Apologia 
as he did, and his underlying motive in adopting the 
forms of the Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics 
in England and of the Development of Christian Doc- 
trine. The Grammar of Assent is one of the last of New- 
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man’s works. It is not too much to say, though the essay 
is without doubt the most difficult of his writings, that 
unless a student masters it he cannot claim to share New- 
man’s secret. Is it a paradox to demand a knowledge of 
the two leading ideas of the Grammar before you allow 
even that the reader can grasp its method? 

The Grammar of Assent is an ex professo study of the 
certitude demanded for action in life, with the particular 
purpose of analyzing and justifying the certitude of an 
average person, even a ruzdis, in his faith as a Christian. 
Part One is devoted to the study of assent and appre- 
hension, particularly to real assent. Part Two is a con- 
trast between assent and inference to set out in relief the 
faculty of implicit reasoning, that is, the illative sense. 
These two principles, real assent and the illative sense, are 
applied, at the end of their respective sections, to matters 
of faith or religion. A survey of both of these principles 
is the object of the following sections. 

Summaries serve as a guide over a new field and as a 
general retrospect over a ground already studied in detail. 
They purpose, on the one hand, to indicate in a general 
way what the newcomer should keep an eye out for, and, 
on the other, to recall to the initiated the mass of par- 
ticulars which he has already investigated, by a restate- 
ment of the leading topics. Newman’s theory and 
method render the former function of a summary 
extremely difficult. It is precisely the particular, the indi- 
vidual, that has most value and force with him. His 
method conforms to his theory. He does not believe in 
what are called logical or essential definitions. Words 
frequently do not denote the same idea for various minds, 
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and absolutely never connote or imply the identical quali- 
ties to one mind which they do to another. Hence his 
mistrust of words. Instead of using one word for a 
strictly determined idea, he prefers to check up his terms, 
to limit their meaning, or rather to suggest his idea, by 
the use of several words, each only an approximation of 
that meaning, but all of them converging in such a man-. 
ner as to lead the reader into the full notion of the writer." 
In other terms his method is descriptive. And just as 
descriptions of a landscape or a physiognomy are impos- 
sible in a few words, so a summary of Newman’s descrip- 
tions may be unmeaning to one who does not already 
possess the ideas which the summary proposes briefly to 
restate. I cannot, therefore, intend that this meager 
analysis of Newman’s theory of assent supersede the study 
of the Grammar. With this reservation I pass on to a 
necessarily brief statement of Newman’s ideas on teal 
assent and the illative sense. 


SECTION I 
GENERAL NOTIONS ON ASSENT * 


Propositions may be interrogative, conditional or cate- 
gorical, according as they ask questions, express conclu- 
sions or simply make assertions. ‘These three modes 
follow one another naturally in the order given. You 
ask yourself a question; your first answer may be an argu- 
ment leading to a conclusion; your last state is an asser- 
tion of a truth. ; 

Briefly stated, the act composed of argument and con- 
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clusion is called inference; the final assertion is termed 
assent. Inference and assent differ mainly in two points: 

(1) Inference concludes; it is therefore conditional; 
in the one act the arguments as well as the conclusion are 
essential; the two factors, premises and conclusion, are 
so intimately bound together as to be considered one 
single, though complex, act. Assent, on the contrary, 
asserts; it is unconditional. The conclusion of an infer- 
ence is cut off from the arguments and considered inde- 
pendently of them. Those premisses are necessary to the 
existence of the act, as the flower is to the existence of 
the fruit, but now that the fruit is present we have no 
longer the flower. In all minds these distinct acts may 
coexist in many cases, that is, we may “infer truths or 
apparent truths, before, while and after we assent to 
them.’’* The sepals and withered stamens are some- 
times present even with mature cherries or berries. Thus, 
I can assert: Mr. White is John’s grandfather. At the 
same time I can infer: John Brown’s mother is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. White; therefore, Mr. White is John’s grand- 
father. 

(2) Assent necessarily requires some intelligent 
apprehension of the terms; inference does not. For 
instance, in Algebra we cannot assent to x = z unless we 
know something about the terms; still we can infer, “‘if 
x==y and y=z, that x==z,” whether we know the 
meaning of x and z or not. These acts of inference and 
assent are natural to the mind, that is, ‘‘according to its 
legitimate constitution.” When we err, as we often do, 
for instance in doubting when we should assent, the error 
belongs to the individual, not to his nature. 
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Apprehension of a proposition, the necessary require- 
ment of assent, “means our imposition of a sense on the 
terms of which it is composed.’’* In other words, it is 
the “‘interpretation of a proposition.” ° Now the terms of © 
a proposition, that is, its subject and predicate, according 
as they are common nouns standing for what is abstract 
or general, or singular nouns standing for individual 
units, are classed as notional or real. The proposition, 
accordingly, and the apprehension with which we infer 
or assent to the propositions, are likewise termed notional 
or real. The following sentences illustrate such a use of 
terms, and consequently of propositions and apprehension. 
The first three are notional: “Some men are learned. A 
line is length without breadth. An apostle is a creation 
of Christianity.” The following are real: “Philip was 
the father of Alexander. The earth goes round the sun. 
The Apostles first preached to the Jews.” ° 

Newman makes three remarks on the use of the two 
kinds of apprehension: 

(1) The same proposition may have a notional sense 
as used by one man and a real sense as used by another. 
Thus, a schoolboy’s apprehension of the poet’s words, 
“Dum Capitolium scandet cum tacita Virgine Pontifex,” 
is merely notional; a contemporary’s who has seen the 
fact is real.’ 

(2) Most common nouns have originally been singu- 
lar, and many so remain in the apprehension of particular 
individuals. “Sugar is sweet’ is a notional proposition 
to the nurse; but to the child tasting sugar for the first 
time the word has a very real sense, meaning “this sugar 
is this sweet thing.” ° 
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(3) In the same mind and at the same time, the same 
proposition may express both what is notional and what 
is real. An example: The professor of chemistry shows 
some fact to his class by experiment. He enunciates it 
as an individual thing and as generalized into a law of 
nature. 

Of these two modes of apprehending propositions, the 
real is stronger, that is, the more vivid and forcible, 
because it is concerned with what is either real or, at 
least, taken for real. Various proverbs sanction this state- 
ment: for instance, “Seeing is believing,” “Facts are stub- 
born things.” So does the popular contrast between 
theory and practice, reason and sight. “Real apprehen- 
sion excites and stimulates the affections and passions, by 
bringing facts home to them as motive causes. Thus it 
indirectly brings about what apprehension of large prin- 
ciples, of general laws, or of moral obligations never 
could effect.” * Assents, unconditional acts, are especially 
cognate to real apprehension; inferences, conditional acts, 
to notional apprehension. ‘This relation of apprehension 
to assent is the subject-matter of Chapters II-V of the 
Grammar. 

As already mentioned, assent presupposes some con- 
comitant apprehension of the terms of a proposition. 
When we assent to a proposition we consider it for its 
own sake and in its intrinsic sense. (When we infer we 
consider a proposition in relation to other propositions 
or premisses. ) 

Unless we know this intrinsic sense in some degree, we 
only assert, we do not assent. ‘This latter act belongs 
only to the mind; it is internal assertion. ——The measure of 
such necessary knowledge, or apprehension, is the predi- 
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cate of the proposition; that is, I apprehend a proposition 
when I apprehend its predicate. The subject is the 
unknown, which is made known by the predicate. For 
instance, the answer to “What is Trade?” is ‘“Trade is 
the interchange of goods.” To assent to this assertion 
the predicate, “interchange of goods,” must be known. 
The subject need not be apprehended further than by 
what the predicate tells about it. 

Thus, a child may assert: “Lucern is medicago sativa, 
etc.,” repeating what his mother told him, but he cannot 
assent to that proposition. On the other hand, he can 
give a genuine assent to “Lucern is food for cattle,” 
because he can apprehend the predicate.*° 

Still, the child can give indirect assent to a proposition 
in which he understands neither subject nor predicate; he 
then assents not to the proposition in itself but to its 
truth. In this way he assents to “That Lucern is medicago 
sativa is true.” In this case only the predicate “true” 
must be apprehended, not the predicate of the subordinate 
substantive clause. 

The same child can further assent to the proposition, 
“My mother’s word, that Lucern is medicago sativa and 
is food for cattle, is the truth.” 

The first of the three assents, ““Lucern is food for 
cattle,” is immediate; it is assent to the proposition itself. 
The second is indirect; it is assent to its truth. The third 
is both assent to its truth and assent to the ground of its 
being true. In each there is one and the same absolute 
adhesion of mind to the proposition on the part of the 
child, otherwise he would not be giving unreserved assent 
to his mother’s word. 

Though these three assents are all unreserved, they 
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certainly differ in strength. The assent to his mother’s 
veracity has a force and life which the other assents have 
not, “insomuch as he apprehends the proposition which 
is the subject of it, with greater keenness and energy than 
belongs to his apprehension of the others.” Her veracity 
and authority is to him no abstract truth but a forceful 
living claim on him. In defense of his mother’s truth- 
fulness he would lay down his life, which he would not 
do in the case of the other propositions. He should, how- 
ever, be willing to die for the truth of all the propositions 
unless he consented to tell a falsehood. This last obliga- 
tion shows the completeness and absoluteness of assent in 
its very nature. That he would not spontaneously chal- 
lenge so severe a trial in the first two acts of assent, shows 
how one assent may be stronger than another. In con- 
cluding these general notions on assent I say, then, that 
an apprehension of some sense of the terms of a proposi- 
tion is not only necessary to assent, but also gives a dis- 
tinct character to its acts. 


SECTION II 
PARTICULAR NOTIONS ON ASSENT 


§ 1. AssENT RELATED TO APPREHENSION ** 
A. APPREHENSION 
To understand the nature of assent a reader of New- 
man must grasp clearly the nature of apprehension.*’ 
First of all, apprehension is not understanding, which 
latter sometimes means the faculty or act of conceiving a 
proposition, sometimes, that of perfectly comprehending 
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it. Apprehension is simply an intelligent acceptance of 
the idea or fact which a proposition enunciates. Under- 
standing is having the key to the proposition, seeing the 
consistency of the whole. Thus, I apprehend this propo- 
sition: ‘John is Richard’s wife’s father’s aunt’s husband.” 
But I understand this proposition which means the same: 
“John is great uncle-in-law to Richard.” 

Apprehension has two subject-matters: real, if the 
language expresses things external to us; notional, if it 
expresses our own thoughts. Real apprehension deals 
with singular terms that come from experience, because 
all things that are, are units; notional apprehension deals 
with common terms that stand for notions, the result of 
abstraction. In Scholastic terms, the former deals with 
images, the latter with ideas. 

Real apprehension is an experience or information 
about the concrete. This concrete may be actually present 
or restored by memory. It is in both cases a unit and not 
an abstraction. It may be impressions of things seen, 
heard and smelt, or if mental acts, such as hope, effort, 
triumph, etc. These particular experiences enable us to 
apprehend as real other similar things or parallel acts of 
which we have no experience. New images can be 
formed by the faculty of composition out of past passive 
impressions and, though imaginary, they are not notional. 
This faculty of composition is mainly limited as regards 
its material by the sense of sight. Descriptions of sounds, 
smells and mental facts, such as affections and passions, 
cannot be apprehended.** 

Notional apprehension is a step farther than real 
apprehension. Our minds are made to compare and 
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contrast the individual things of experience. ‘This appre- 
hension of likes and unlikes is, for the most part, spon- 
taneous and unconscious. We thus regard things in 
their relation to one another and not in themselves; the 
individual is made, as it were, the ‘logarithm of its true 
self.” ** Such a system of intellectual notions gives a far 
different sense to language than the system above 
described. Here concrete things are “diluted or starved 
into abstract notions.” ** We cannot pass from this 
notional apprehension to the real “by a mere synthesis 
of qualities, as if any number whatever of abstractions 
would, by being fused together, be equivalent to one 
concrete.” *° 

These two modes of thought have one origin, and use 
the same words, but they have nothing common in their 
results.*" Real apprehension looks at things from with- 
out and perpetuates them in images. Notional appre- 
hension looks at things from within and perpetuates them 
in notions. Both are natural processes in their elements 
and growth and cannot be inconsistent with each other. 
Yet, no one could give the zodlogical definition of a dog 
at the first sight of such an animal, nor could he, from the 
mere knowledge of its definition, draw a picture of the 
living specimen. Each of these two uses of apprehension 
has its excellences and imperfections, still “real apprehen- 
sion has the precedence, as being the scope and end and 
test of notional.” ** Since the two modes of apprehen- 
sion are not inconsistent with each other, they may coexist 
in the same mind. They do, for a fact. 

The assent which depends on either mode of apprehen- 
sion is in all cases absolute and unconditional. Assent 
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seems to admit of degrees on account of the variation of 
vividness in these different apprehensions.*” ‘The more 
fully a mind is occupied by an experience, the keener will 
be its assent to it; the more it is engaged with an abstrac- 
tion, the duller and less operative will be its assent. 

This accounts for a conceivable scale of assents, ranging 
from acceptance of some casual news of the day to the 
supernatural, dogmatic faith of the Christian.”° 


B. ASSENT CONSIDERED AS APPREHENSIVE 
(a) General Remarks 


Before classifying the various kinds of notional assent 
and describing in more detail real assent, Newman, in 
Chapter IV, makes five general remarks on the relation of 
apprehension to assent. Briefly stated they are: 

1. Real apprehension is more powerful than notional 
because its object, its stimulus, the concrete, is so. That 
is fair reasoning, for the mind is always stimulated in 
proportion to the cause. Sights sway us more than scents, 
images more than abstractions and conclusions. “It is 
human nature to be more affected by the concrete than 
by the abstract.” “* Real apprehension, then, is stronger 
than notional, because things are more impressive than 
notions. 

2. This variation in the apprehension of objects, not 
any incompleteness in assent itself, leads to speaking of 
assent as if it admitted of degrees. 

3. Notional assent and inference are easily confused. 
Their resemblance is so close that at times it is not clear 
whether ‘‘the mind is merely without doubt, or whether 
it is actually certain.” ** Because of this, profession and 
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ctedence are with difficulty distinguished from infer- 
ence."" ‘The reason for this difficulty is that apprehen- 
sion which accompanies acts of inference is notional; 
seldom are individuals the matter of inference.”* 

4, The normal state of inference, as has just been 
asserted, is to apprehend propositions as notional; that of 
assent, to apprehend them as things. The thesis of an - 
inference depends upon its premisses; upon a relation, 
that is, an abstraction. Assent rests wholly on the thesis 
as its object, and “‘the reality of the thesis is almost a 
condition of its unconditionality.” *° 

5. The highest and most perfect assent is that of 
propositions which are apprehended as experiences and 
images of things; on the contrary, the highest and most 
perfect inference is one of notions, which are creations of 
the mind. ‘This paradox is true: when inferences are 
clearest, assent may be least forcible; when assent is most 
intense, inference may be least distinct. Acts of assent, 
however, require previous acts of inference, not as ade- 
quate causes, but as sive qua non conditions. Apprehen- 
sion strengthens assent; inference often weakens appre- 
hension. 


(b) Notional Assent in Reference to Apprehension 


Notional assent, as has been said above, is assent to a 
proposition in which one or both terms are common 
nouns, as standing for what is abstract, general and non- 
existing.” Newman divides all such assents into five 
classes: Profession, Credence, Opinion, Presumption and 
Speculation. The division and terminology are not those 
of the schools, but Newman’s own. He does not define, 
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he describes; consequently any attempt at a briefer restate- 
ment will fail in producing the full idea of the author. 

1. Profession is a feeble and superficial assent, little 
more than an assettion. Such an assent is had, fot 
example, when the average man calls himself a Tory or a 
Liberal, or follows the prevailing fashions or fads. He 
does so because everybody else does, and he is expected 
to. Such, too, is the “formalism” of those who assert 
simply on authority, with the pretense of assent, but 
without its reality; that is, of those who profess to under- 
stand without understanding in fact. Political and 
religious watchwords are professed in this manner, such 
as, ‘‘progress,” “private judgment,” ‘‘Rationalism,” 
‘“Ultramontanism.”’ They have a definite meaning in the 
mouths of conscientious thinkers, but are shibboleths, 
pure and simple assertions, in the multitude. ‘The mass 
of followers do not accept their truth on authority, this 
would be faith; they pretend to understand, while faith 
admits it does not understand. 

Inference may impose on us such feeble assents which 
are mere assertions; for instance, the stars are more than 
two billion miles from the earth. We cannot have any 
real or even notional apprehension of a billion. We 
cannot assent to a proposition of which it is the predi- 
cate; we can but assent to the truth of it. In this latter 
Way we Can assent to a mystery, that is, to a proposition 
that conveys incompatible notions. ‘To give assent to a 
proposition we must apprehend it; we apprehend a 
mystery, otherwise we should not recognize it as a state- 
ment uniting incompatible notions. Such assent to mys- 
teties is notional, because we cannot conceive, i.e. imagine 
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them. We cannot conceive them since we have no expeti- 
ence of them. Without experience, as has already been 
said, assent is not real. 

This contrast between mere profession and faith in a 
mystery leads Newman into a digression in which he 
insists on the incommensurability of our notions with the 
things for which our notions stand. It may be noted in 
passing that this fact is the fundamental principle of his 
theory on doctrinal development. 

Processes of inference can end in a mystery because 
our notions of a thing may be only partially faithful to 
the original. This is the case when arguing with meta- 
phors. To illustrate, allow me to assume these three 
principles: Hume is a clear thinker; Hume is a deep 
thinker; All shallows are clear. Now, using the third 
and first of these propositions as the major and minor of 
a syllogism, I come to the conclusion that Hume is shal- 
low, a proposition contradictory to the second proposi- 
tion assumed. ‘The contradiction lies, not in the reason- 
ing, but in the fancying that inadequate notions can be 
taken as exact representations of things.” ** ‘Thus, too, 
in science we sometimes use a formula, not as exact, but 
as sufficient for our purpose, that is, for working out a 
practical approximation, the error being small till a cer- 
tain point is reached. Now the reason for these para- 
doxes is, “Our notions are simply never commensurate 
with the things themselves; they are aspects of them, 
more or less exact, and sometimes a mistake ab initio.” *° 

Thus, for example, a numeration of Napoleon’s brain, 
ambition, hand, soul, smile, height and age at Marengo, 
as seven things or creatures, would be extravagant. Such 
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likewise would be the numeration of angels each of whom 
is, according to theologians, saz similis. Our notions are, 
above all, really limited in regard to the supreme Being. 
Thus the word “Trinity” is “one of those notions of 
Him forced on us by the necessity of our finite concep- 
tions.” Nor is God “one” in the way in which created 
things are severally units. 

“An alleged fact is not therefore impossible because it 
is inconceivable; for the incompatible notions, in which 
consists its inconceivableness, need not each of them really 
belong to it in that fulness which would involve their 
being incompatible with each other.” *® In this way, a 
juxtaposition by the logical faculty of the infinite 
attributes of God, e.g. His Mercy and Justice, lands us 
in mysteries. “We apprehend sufficiently to be able to 
assent to these theological truths as mysteries; did we not 
apprehend them at all, we should be merely asserting; 
though even then we might convert that assertion into 
an assent, if we wished to do so, by making it the subject 
of a proposition, and predicating of it that it is true.” °° 

2. Credence. Giving credence to a proposition means 
pretty much the same as having no doubt about it. ‘“‘It is 
the sort of assent which we give to those opinions and 
professed facts, which are ever presenting themselves to 
us without any effort of ours, and which we commonly 
take for granted, thereby obtaining a broad foundation 
of thought for ourselves, and a medium of intercourse 
between ourselves and others.” ** It is of an ‘“‘otiose and 
passive character, accepting whatever comes to hand, from 
whatever quarter, warranted or not, so that it conveys 
nothing on the face of it to its own disadvantage.” * 
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Credences “constitute the furniture of the mind, and 
make the difference between its civilized condition and a 
state of nature.” ** ‘They are the necessary matter in the 
mind before it can be properly disciplined. They consti- 
tute useful and liberal knowledge. ‘They give us in a 
great measure our morality, our politics, our social code, 
our art of life. They are in each of us our national 
characteristics. 

Credences are received with a notional assent; they are 
too manifold to be received in any other way. We can- 
not but have only a “‘gentleman’s knowledge” of very 
many things. Religion as well as secular knowledge may 
be a subject of notional assent. Theology, as being 
scientific, is always notional; religion, as being personal, 
should be real. In Catholic countries assent to religious 
subjects is real. God, Christ, the Blessed Virgin, angels 
and saints, heaven and hell are as present as if they were 
objects of sight. Except for a few denominations, the 
religion of England, especially the national religion, that 
is Bible religion, is notional and “a mere sentiment.” ** 
“Tt is not a religion of persons and things, of acts of faith 
and of direct devotion; but of sacred scenes and pious 
sentiments.” “‘Its doctrines are not so much facts as 
stereotyped aspects of facts.” God’s Providence is “nearly 
the only doctrine held with real assent by the mass of 
religious Englishmen.” *° 

3. Opinion. ‘The assents which have just been named 
credences are often called opinions. The term opinion is 
sometimes used for conviction or also for a light, casual, 
though genuine assent, in contrast to conviction. 

Newman prefers to use the word in a different sense, 
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for “‘an assent to a proposition, not as true, but as prob- 
ably true, that is, to the probability of that which the 
proposition enunciates.”” “Probability may vary in 
strength without limit, so may the cogency and moment 
of the opinion.” *° | 

Opinion, thus defined, differs from inference; for 
Opinion is an assent, independent of premisses, while 
inference is conditional and uncertain by its profession. 
Two propositions will illustrate this difference: “I am of 
the opinion that we shall have a fine hay harvest this 
year” (which is equivalent to “that we shall have a fine 
hay harvest this year is probable”); “We shall have a 
fine hay harvest if the present weather lasts.” 

Opinion also differs from credence: opinion explicitly 
assents to the probability of a proposition; credence is an 
implicit assent to its truth. Again, opinion is a reflex 
act; credence is not. When we begin to reflect upon our 
credence and to measure it, we may form an opinion, 
that is, a reflex assent to its probability, or a certitude, 
which is a reflex assent to its truth. 

“Tt is in this sense that Catholics speak of theological 
opinion, in contrast with faith in dogma.” *" It is more 
than an inference, but distinct from certitude. Protes- 
tants use it in this sense for conviction; their highest 
opinion in religion is, generally speaking, an assent to a 
probability, and therefore it is consistent with toleration 
of its contradictory. 

Opinion is a notional assent; the predicate of the 
proposition on which it is exercised is the abstract word 
“probable.” 

4, Presumption is assent to first principles, that is, to 
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the propositions with which we start in reasoning on any 
given subject matter. Presumptions are numerous. They 
vary according to the power and judgment of the rea- 
soner. They are notional, that is, abstract, because they 
are not images. Newman gathers his leading ideas on 
‘first principles under six heads: 

(a) We trust particular acts of memory and reasoning; 
we do not trust our faculties of memory and reason, as 
such. The trustworthiness of these faculties is not one 
of our first principles; it is connatural and real, not 
acquired and notional. 

(b) That there are things existing external to us is a 
first principle. It is founded on instinct, for it exists in 
brutes as well as in men. Reason, therefore; is not a 
condition of its existence. Reason, however, by an induc- 
tion from the data of sense and instinct, concludes that 
there is an external world and that all phenomena of 
sense proceed from it. This general proposition is a 
notion. , 

(c) By analogy with the above, the experiences of 
conscience lead us to the induction of the existence of 
One Supreme Master, ubiquitously present. ‘This assent 
is notional; like the above, it becomes real “when we 
apply our general knowledge to a particular instance of 
that knowledge.’’ It is well to note that the first prin- 
ciple indicated here is one of the foundations of New- 
man’s whole theory of apologetics and faith.*” 

(d) ‘There is a right and a wrong,” “a true and a 
false,’ etc., are conclusions or abstractions from particular 
experiences. Assent to them is notional. It may become 
real by being associated with those particulars which are 
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real, and thus virtually changed from a notion to an 
image.*” 

(e) Belief in causation is a first principle drawn from 
experience. The first meaning of cause is that of an 
“effective will.’ The doctrine of causation is the 
notion, or first principle, that all things come of effec- 
tive will. The presumption of this notion is a notional 
assent. 

(f) Causation in a second sense is the “ordinary suc- 
cession of antecedents and consequents, or what is called 
the Order of Nature.” It also is a first principle derived 
from experience and accepted with a presumption. A law 
is not a cause but a fact.** “The invariableness of law 
depends on the unchangeableness of that will” which 
wills it. And “‘as a cause implies a will, so order implies 
purpose,” and hence a mind.** 

5. Speculation commonly means a conjecture or a 
venture on chances. Properly understood it is ‘‘mental 
sight, or the contemplation of mental operations and 
their results as opposed to experience, experiment, or 
sense.” ““ It denotes “those notional assents which are 
the most direct, explicit and perfect of their kind, viz. 
those which are the firm, conscious acceptance of proposi- 
tions as true. This kind of assent includes the assent to 
all reasoning and its conclusions, to all general proposi- 
tions, to all rules of conduct, to all proverbs, aphorisms, 
sayings, and reflections on men and society.” It also 
includes assents to mathematical investigations, legal 
judgments, the determinations of science, the principles, 
disputations and doctrines of theology. 

As far as these subjects can be viewed in the concrete 
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and represent experiences, they can be received by real 
assent also. 


(c) Real Assent and Apprehension 

In real assents the mind “is directed toward things, 
represented by the impressions which they have left on 
the imagination. These images, when assented to, have 
an influence both on the individual and on society, which 
mere notions cannot exert.” *° 

The difference between the effects of a notional and a 
real assent may be gathered from the following proposi- 
tions: “Ripe fruit is pleasant to the taste”; “This red 
apple is juicy and delicious.” 

Notional assents may become real, as has been men- 
tioned above.** Newman, instead of laying down gen- 
eral rules, describes the process by giving five illustrations 
at some length. 


(a) Unsuccessful students of the classroom may 
become alert professional, etc., men. 

(b) Wellington’s letter on the national defenses 
was not tealized by England till ten years after it 
had been written. . 

(c) Great truths often float on the surface of 
society until they have gone home to the many. In 
this way the abolition of slavery and duelling was 
slowly effected. 

(d) The notional appreciation of the classics by 
the young becomes real only after the experience of 
life. 

(ec) In the same way the teachings of Holy Scrip- 
ture are realized only after frequent meditations 
thereon. 


j 
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Newman makes three important remarks on the char- 
acter of real assent: 

1. The distinctness of the images required for real 
assent is no warrant for the existence of the objects which 
those images represent. The rightful effect of acts of the 
imagination upon us is not to create assent, but to inten- 
sify it. 

2. “Assent, however strong, and accorded to images 
however vivid, is not therefore necessarily practical.” ** 
Not imagination, but hope, fear, appetite, etc., cause 
action. Imagination stimulates these motive powers by 
providing strong objects. “L’image est motrice’’ ‘The 
mind must be congenial to the stimulus. Hence, imagina- 
tion “leads to practice indirectly by the action of its object 
upon the affections.” ** 

3. Real assents are personal; notional assents are acts 
of our common nature. Real assents depend on personal 
experience, which differs in men. Such assents thwart 


rather than promote the intercourse of man with man. 


They are their own witness and their own standard. ‘They 
are an accident of this man or that. They are accidents 
because they are the coincidents of many laws, and no 
laws of such coincidence have as yet been discovered. 
“Such accidents are the characteristics of persons as dif- 
ferentiae and properties are the characteristics of species 
or natures.” “" Even various experiences, and therefore 
images, which are possessed in common, together with 
their apprehensions and assents, may nevertheless be per- 
sonal characteristics. Thus, “if two or three hundred men 
are to be found, who cannot live out of Madeira” 
(because of the condition of their health) that inability 
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would still be an accident and peculiarity of each of them. 
Even if in each case it implied delicacy of lungs, still that 
delicacy is a vague notion, comprehending under it a 
great variety of cases in detail.‘* The common experience 
of the “five hundred brethren at once” who saw our Lord 
was still a personal accident and prerogative of each. 

This characteristic of real assent, namely, its person- 
ality, is precisely the characteristic of faith and the evi- 
dences of credibility in Newman’s theory.*® I must quote 
him at length on this matter: 

“And so again in this day the belief of so many thou- 
sands in His Divinity, is not therefore notional, because 
it is common, but may be a real and personal belief, being 
produced in different individual minds by various experi- 
ences and disposing causes, variously combined; such as a 
warm of strong imagination, great sensibility, compunc- 
tion and horror at sin, frequenting the Mass and other 
rites of the Church, meditating on the contents of the 
Gospels, familiarity with hymns and religious poems, 
dwelling on the Evidences, parental example and instruc- 
tion, religious friends, strange providences, powerful 
preaching. In each case the image in the mind, with the 
experiences out of which it is formed, would be a per- 
sonal result; and, though the same in all, would in each 
case be so idiosyncratic in its circumstances, that it would 
stand by itself, a special formation, unconnected with any 
law; though at the same time it would necessarily be a 
principle of sympathy and a bond of intercourse between 
those whose minds had been thus variously wrought into 
a common assent, far stronger than could follow upon 
any multitude of mere notions which they unanimously 
held. And even what that assent is not the result of 
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concurrent causes, if such a case is possible, but has one 
single origin, as the study of Scripture, careful teaching, 
or a religious temper, still its presence argues a special 
history, and a personal formation, which an abstraction 
does not. For an abstraction can be made at will, and 
may be the work of a moment; but the moral experiences 
which perpetuate themselves in images, must be sought — 
after in order to be found, and encouraged and cultivated 
in order to be appropriated.” °° 

Such then are real assents in their nature and charac- 
teristics. They are what are sometimes also called beliefs, 
convictions, certitudes.°* Now as to their effects. ‘Till 
we have them, in spite of a full apprehension and assent 
in the field of notions, we have no intellectual moorings, 
and are at the mercy of impulses, fancies and wandering 
lights, whether as regards personal conduct, social and 
political action, or religion.” °* They give a man char- 
acter, and influence; they make the great men in every 
station of life; they knit together races and nations 
because they kindle sympathies between man and man, 
the units of which such groups are composed. 


(d) Contrast Between Notional and Real Assent 


The chief differences between notional and real assent 
are two:” 

1. Notional assent and inference do not affect con- 
duct; but acts of belief, conviction, that is, of real assent, 
do (not necessarily, but do) affect it. The images in 
which this latter assent lives, representing the concrete, 
have the power of the concrete upon the affections and 
passions and by means of these indirectly become opera- 
tive. 
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2. Real assent, or belief, presupposes some apprehen- 
sion of the things believed; inference requires no appre- 
hension of the things inferred.** The latter does not 
reach as far as facts, it is employed upon formulas. Infer- 
ence deals with real objects, e.g. with motives, art, morals 
and religion, not as they are, but in its own line, as with 
materials for argument and inquiry; that is, those real 
objects are nothing more to it than major and minor 
premisses and conclusions. Belief, on the other hand, is 
concerned with concrete things which variously excite the 
mind by their moral and imaginative properties and thus 
lead the way to actions of every kind. 

Writing in 1841 against the doctrine of Lord 
Brougham and Sir Robert Peel, which was to the effect 
that an acquaintance with literature and physical science 
can secure and sustain the claims of religion in the lower 
classes of society, Newman insists forcibly on the dif- 
ference between the characteristics of notional assent and 
inference and those of real assent. He quotes the passage 
at length in the Grammar. A few of his aphoristic sen- 
tences must suffice here: 


This is why science has so little of a religious tendency; deduc- 
tions have no power of persuasion.*® 

The heart is commonly reached, not through the reason, but 
through the imagination, by means of direct impressions and 
by the testimony of facts and events, by history, by description. 
Persons influence us, voices melt us, looks subdue us, deeds 
inflame us. : 

Many a man will live and die upon a dogma: no man will 
be a martyr for a conclusion. 

No one, I say, will die for his own calculations: he dies for 
realities.°° 
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Logic makes but a sorry rhetoric with the multitude; first 
shoot around corners, and you may not despair of eatanas by 
a syllogism. 

After all, man is of a reasoning animal: he is a seeing, feel- 
ing, contemplating, acting animal. He is influenced by what is 
direct and precise. 

Life is not long enough for a religion of inferences; we shall 
never have done beginning, if we determine to begin with proof. 

Resolve to believe nothing, and you must prove your proofs 
and analyze your elements, sinking farther and farther, and find- 
ing “in the lowest depths a lower deep,” till you come to the 
broad bosom of scepticism. 

I would rather be bound to defend the reasonableness of 
assuming that Christianity is true, than to demonstrate a moral 
governance from the physical world. Life is for action. If we 
insist on proofs for every thing, we shall never come to action: 
to act you must assume, and that assumption is faith. 

Impressions lead to action, reasoning leads from it. 

If we commence with scientific knowledge and argumentative 
proof, or lay any great stress upon it as the basis of personal 
Christianity, or attempt to make man moral and religious by 
libraries and museums, let us in consistency take chemists for 
our cooks, and mineralogists for our masons. 

Why we are so constituted that faith, not knowledge or argu- 
ment, is our principle of action, is a question with which I have 
nothing to do; but I think it is a fact, and, if it be such, we 
must resign ourselves to it as best we may. 

No religion yet has been a religion of physics or of philosophy. 
It has ever been synonymous with revelation. It has never been 
a deduction from what we know; it has ever been an assertion 
of what we are to believe. It has never lived in a conclusion; 
it has ever been a message, a history, or a vision. 

Moses was instructed not to reason from the creation, but to 
work miracles. 

Christianity is a history supernatural, and almost scenic: it 
tells us what its Author is, by telling us what He has done.** 
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§ 2. ASSENT AS RELATED TO INFERENCE 


The first part of the Grammar of Assent treats of the 
telation of apprehension to assent, both real and notional; 
the second, of the relation of premisses or conditions to 
real assent only. 

As apprehension is the concomitant of both kinds of 
assent, so inference, whether formal or informal, is the 
antecedent of both kinds of assent. Such inference is a 
sine qua non circumstance of the act of assent; but it does 
not enter into the essence of the act. ‘That is, assent is 
not relative, but absolute in its nature; it is unconditional. 

The problem that lies before Newman when he asserts 
that assent is in its nature unconditional, though it is at 
the same time dependent on a previous inference for its 
very existence, is this, How can a conditional acceptance 
of a proposition lead to an unconditional acceptance of 
it? In other words, since there is question only of real 
assent, he must show how what we call “moral certitude” 
is as teal a certitude as mathematical certitude; how a 
person can give unqualified assent to a proposition which 
cannot be demonstrated, such as for instance, “I shall 
die.” | 

Newman divides the problem into three parts: 


(a) The act of assent to a proposition is an uncon- 
ditional act. 

(b) The act of inference which precedes the 
assent is conditional. 

(c) The solution of the inconsistency, viz. how a 
conditional verification results in an unconditional 
acceptance; or how assent replaces inference.*° 
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I. ASSENT IS UNCONDITIONAL 

Assent simply asserts a proposition which is appre- 
hended by the mind. It is an unconditional mental asser- 
tion of an intelligible proposition. | 

In this section we consider its character, its being 
unconditional or absolute. This assent is either simple 
or complex according as it is either unconscious or 
deliberate. 


A, Simple Assent Is Unconditional 


There are no degrees in assent just as there are no 
degrees between being and non-being. As we either are 
or are not, so we either assent or we do not. There is no 
middle ground, according to Newman. 

In this matter Newman takes his stand against philos- 
ophers such as Locke and his school, who maintain that 
there are degrees in assent; “that as the reasons for a 
proposition are strong or weak, so is the assent’; that is, 
the strength of an assent depends upon the strength of 
the inference preceding it. According to them, only acts 
of intuition and demonstration are ratified by absolute 
assent; reasonings in concrete matters are never more 
than probabilities, and the probability of each conclusion 
is the measure of assent to that conclusion. Assent in 
such matters is always accompanied by some kind of 
doubt even when practically it is a negligible quantity, 
because inference in concrete cases never reaches more 
than a probability. 

That is abstract argument, Newman replies, and does 
not tally with facts. “There are many truths in concrete 
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matter, which no one can demonstrate [using the word 
in its strict sense}, yet every one unconditionally accepts.” 
The common voice of mankind is against such authors, 
that is why they are forced to admit exceptions ‘‘unin- 
telligible on their abstract doctrine, but demanded by the 
logic of facts.” The following central proposition of 
Locke is false: A man may know that he is a lover of 
truth for truth’s sake by this one unerring mark, namely, 
“the not entertaining any proposition with greater assur- 
ance than the proofs it is built on will permit.” It is 
false because it is a priori and does not square with facts. 
‘He consults his own ideal of how the mind ought to act, 
instead of interrogating human nature, as an existing 
thing, as it is found in the world.” “Instead of being 
content with the mind as God has made it, he would 
form men as he thinks they ought to be formed.” °° 

Newman’s answer to Locke’s school can be sum- 
marized in three propositions: 


1. There are acts of assent, distinct from acts of 
inference. 

2. There are similarities as well as differences 
between these two kinds of acts. 

3. There is no mean between assent and non- 
assent. 


60 


1. Assent is a distinct act.’ Assent is not a mere echo 
of inference; it is not a simple repetition of the conclu- 
sion, merely the thought of the premisses though not of 
their influence on the proposition inferred; °* for, if assent 
is not intrinsically distinct from inference, the word should 
be got rid of. Experience teaches us that assent is an 
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act distinct from inference, as different as hearing the 
notes of my voice is different from the act of singing. 
Newman gives six proofs for his contention: 


(a) Experience shows that “assents may endure 
without the presence of the inferential acts upon 
which they were originally elicited.” °* Thus, many 
beliefs and opinions are held as almost first prin- 
ciples. Newman classes them under credence and 
opinion,’* which constitute what he calls “the cloth- 
ing and furniture of the mind.’ ** Whatever the 
reasons were which warranted our assent, they have 
long been forgotten. The assents are self-sustained 
in the mind at present; they are in no sense conclu- 
sions. 

(b) “Sometimes assent fails while the reasons for 
it and the inferential act, which is the recognition of 
those reasons, are still present and in force.” °° 

(c) Sometimes assent, in spite of strong, convinc- 
ing arguments, is never given. ‘Thus, men may 
believe without practicing. Again, reason may show 
a man a conclusion which he will embrace as a truth 
only after years. Newman’s last three years at Little- 
more might be cited as a case in point.”* 

(d) Good arguments, recognized by us as such, 
often do not incline our minds in the least to the 
conclusion at which they point. “We refuse assent 
to it at all, until we can assent to it altogether.” °* 

(e) Moral motives may hinder assents to conclu- 
sions which are logically unimpeachable. 

(f) Even in mathematics, demonstrative argu- 
ments, especially when they are long and intricate, 
do not force assent. Party spirit and religious pre- 
possessions have had, in the past, power to retard 
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the reception of truths of a mathematical character. 
The history of Galileo is an illustration. 


2. Similarities and Differences Between Assent and 
Inference. Inference and assent are, then, distinct acts 
of the mind. Of course, there are legitimate and actual 
connections between them. ‘Thus, assent always implies 
grounds in reason, whether these grounds be expressed 
or merely implied. Moreover, both acts are the accept- 
ance of a proposition. 

However, the acceptance by inference is conditional; 
that by assent is unconditional. Newman’s proofs are 
these: 


(a) It is obvious that inference implies condi- 
tional acceptance of a proposition. It is likewise 
patent that assent is the acceptance of a truth. Now, 
“no one can hold conditionally what by the same 
act he holds to be true.’’°* Therefore, assent is 
unconditional. 

(b) Assent has not two meanings; but, to the 
conclusion of a demonstration, assent gives absolute, 
that is, unconditional recognition; therefore, the 
recognition of assent is always unconditional. In 
other words, assent does not mean one thing for 
demonstration and another thing for concrete assent. 
Assent does not coexist with doubt in concrete mat- 
ters. We assent or we do not. We may form an 
opinion, that is, we may hold something as probable; 
we may be inclined to believe; but in no case do we 
give “degrees of assent,” as Locke and others hold. 
Those degrees, according to the authors mentioned, 
may be infinite; some of them are “suspicion, con- 
jecture, presumption, persuasion, belief, conclusion, 
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conviction, moral certainty. According to New- 
man, these so-called “degrees of assent’’ are no 
assents at all but “simply more or less strong infer- 
ences of a proposition.” ** “We might as well talk 
of degrees of truth as of degrees of assent.” ** 


3. There Is No Medium Between Assent and Non- 
Assent. Experience in the concrete action of life dis- 
covers many cases in which the mind gives no assent at 
all, none in which assent is evidently conditional, and 
many in which assent is unconditional, “and these last in 
subject-matters which admit of nothing higher than prob- 
able [formal} reasoning.” The testimony of human 
nature is against ““Locke’s theory of the duty of assenting 
more or less according to the degrees of evidence.” “* 
Here are Newman’s chief reasons against Locke in the 
matter in hand: 


(a) We have many intuitions, acts of self-con- 
sciousness, to which we give unconditional assent; 
for example, we exist, we think, we remember, etc. 

(b) We give the same assent to facts of the 
external world, for instance, that the globe is round; 
that Paris and London exist; that we had parents; 
that we shall die; etc. 

(c) We give the same unconditional assent to 
moral facts, e.g. that an intimate friend of ours is 
true to us; that certain parties are hostile to us; that 
we have been cruel, ungenerous, etc.; that the 
Supreme Being is present, et¢.; etc. 


All this, argues Newman, goes to prove that “assent 
On reasonings not demonstrative is too widely recognized 
an act to be irrational, unless man’s nature is irrational, 
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too familiar to the prudent and clear-minded to be an 
infirmity or an extravagance. None of us can think or 
act without the acceptance of truths, not intuitive, not 
demonstrated, yet sovereign.” ** It is a law of our nature. 

Those philosophers who maintain that assent varies 
with proof confound a mental act and a logical formula. 
We measure our assents by our logic no more than we 
“record the refreshment which we receive from the open 
air by the readings of the graduated scale of a thermom- 
eter.” “" Verbal argumentation is not the principle of 
inward belief. When a boy cannot make an answer to 
an algebraic problem tally with the book, he does not 
distrust the book to a certain degree. On the contrary, 
he keeps to the principle that the book is more likely to 
be right than he is, till its incorrectness is actually proved. 
These men seem to pretend, that since there is no demon- 
stration for concrete things, e.g. that Great Britain is an 
island, ‘‘we are all bound to suspend our judgment about 
such a fact, though it be in an infinitesimal degree, lest 
we should seem not to love truth for truth’s sake.” ” 
In practice, of course, like all other men they accept 
demonstrated and such undemonstrable truths with the 
same absolute assurance. ‘Their theory does not match 
with the common sense of mankind. 

There are some conversational expressions which, at 
first sight, seem favorable to the theory of degrees of 
assent. Such are: “modified,” “qualified,” “presump- 
tive’ assent, “prima facie’ assent, “sudden,” “hesitating” 
assent, “firm” and “weak” assent. All these expressions 
can be attributed to a loose use of terminology; the 
qualifier in each case refers to circumstances or accidents 
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of the assent, but not to its intrinsic nature; or the word 
assent is not used in its proper or strict sense as an abso- 
lute acceptance of a proposition. ‘Thus, a ‘‘deliberate 
assent” is one that follows on deliberation.” Likewise, 
a “‘half-assent’’ means a feeling drawn to an assent,"* of 
an intention of assenting when certain difficulties are sur- 
mounted,’* but is not a kind of assent any more than a 
half-truth is a kind of a truth. 

This doctrine of the integrity or, as it were, the indi- 
visibility of assent does not interfere with the pre-emi- 
nence of the strength of divine faith over all merely 
human and natural belief. ‘“That pre-eminence consists, 
not in its differing from human faith, merely in degree of 
assent, but in its being superior in nature and kind, so 
that the one does not admit of a comparison with the 
other; and, next, its intrinsic superiority is not a matter 
of experience, but is above experience. Assent is ever 
assent; but in the assent which follows on a divine 
announcement, and is vivified by a divine grace, there is, 
from the nature of the case, a transcendent adhesion of 
mind, intellectual and moral, and a special self-protec- 
tion, beyond the operation of those ordinary laws of 
thought, which alone have place in my discussion.” *° 


B. Complex Assent Is Unconditional 


(a) Its Nature 


The last section is a summary of Newman’s proofs that 
simple assent is unconditional. Most of man’s assents 
are such simple, that is, unconscious assents. Complex 
or reflex assent is likewise absolute, complete in itself, 
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unconditional. ‘This section is a close brief of the nature 
of complex assent according to Newman. 

Complex assent is conscious, deliberate assent.*® In it 
inference is both antecedent to the assent and consequent 
upon it. 

Complex assent differs from simple assent and from 
pure inference. In simple assent inference only precedes 
the assent; in complex assent an inference follows that 
first simple assent. In pure inference the inferring is also 
concomitant with the assent, that is, the premisses remain 
the condition on which the assent is still given. The 
subsequent inferring peculiar to complex assent is nothing 
else than reviewing and rearranging the arguments by 
which a person has arrived at assent, without in any way 
doubting, or destroying the assent. It is what is called 
investigation. 

Investigation, then, briefly stated, consists in proving 
an assent that continues. Inquiry, on the other hand, is 
trying to prove a proposition which is doubted, i.e. to 
which assent is not yet or no longer given. Doubt in 
Newman’s terminology differs from its meaning in 
Scholastic use. “To doubt is not to see one’s way to 
hold.” ** “‘A question is the expression of a doubt.” *’ 
It included, therefore, not-knowing or ignorance.** ‘Thus, 
a Catholic may investigate his beliefs; -he cannot inquire 
into them, for inquiry presupposes non-assent. He cannot 
at the same time be a Catholic and inquire, because he 
cannot at the same time assent and doubt, that is believe 
and not believe. Such is the case in the abstract. In the 
concrete, many Catholics, perhaps, act as if they doubted; 
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by listening to objections they put themselves in the way 
of losing their faith, for many minds are such that investi- 
gation practically is inquiry. 

Investigation is proper to complex assent. It is not 
even suggested to simple assent. Such assent or belief 
does not in itself imply the positive resolution of not 
abandoning what is held to be true, but implies the utter 
absence of thought, or the least fear, of changing its 
actual state. A vague consciousness of the possibility of 
a reversal of belief in the course of researches, or investi- 
gation, does not interfere with the firmness and honesty 
of such a belief any more than the thought of the mere 
possibility that the train which I am boarding will be 
wrecked, is equivalent to my intention of taking my life.** 

Our first assents, right or wrong, are often only 
prejudices. At times it becomes our duty to make a 
sutvey of them. Such is the duty of educated persons; 
it is a law of our natures.** The resulting new assent, 
that is, complex assent, differs from the former in strength 
of explicitness and deliberation; ‘‘it is an assent to an 
assent, of what is commonly called a conviction.” °° 
When the proposition to which the assent is given is “as 
absolutely true as the reflex act pronounces it to be, that 
is, objectively true as well as subjectively,” the conviction 
may be called a formal certitude.*’ Certitude, in other 
words, is the conviction. “I know that I know’ when I 
am. in possession of the truth; “it is the perception of a 
truth with the perception that it is a truth.” °° 

That men are not always certain, even when they assert 
that they are, is a matter of ordinary experience. New- 
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man illustrates this by several examples,°’ of which I 
mention but one. Disputants on each side of a case are 
positive till an oath is required or a third witness appears; 
then they begin to trim down their statements. They 
thus show that their belief is short of certitude. 

Newman puts down four general propositions as 
derived from experience in the matter of certainty: 


(a) Men are often in doubt about propositions 
that are really true. 

(b) They are not commonly certain of such 
propositions as are simply false. 

(c) There is much rash talk among men; that is, 
professions of certitude without warrant are often 
made; but these are withdrawn when the speakers 
are brought to book. 

(d) Usually men have sufficient reasons for con- 
sidering themselves certain. 


What then is the difference between real and apparent 
certitude? There are two main characteristics of true 
certitude, one a priori, the other a posteriori: 

1. Certitude is intolerant of the contrary, and confi- 
dent in the face of all difficulties or opposition. ‘Truth 
is immutable: ‘‘Once true, always true.” Certitude is the 
knowledge of the truth of a thing. Argument, therefore, 
which is merely a statement of the known reasons of a 
truth, is not the measure of assent; truth itself is its 
measure. Certitude, therefore, of its nature demands the 
spontaneous and prompt rejection of all objections against 
the truths which it holds because it considers objections 
sophisms.’® Accordingly, a man who has such convic- 
tions in intolerant of the contrary. Thus, for example, 
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Newman would reject at once anything that would go to 
prove that Ireland is not west of England, or that he 
would one day become emperor of France. That is why 
the certain are, as a rule, indolent disputants, who move 
only at the call of duty. On the other hand, I would 
repulse attacks made upon my moral principles, not from 
any fear of my opponent’s “ability to reverse immutable 
principles, but from a consciousness of my own moral 
changeableness, and a fear, on that account, that I might 
not be intellectually true to the truth.” °* 

2. The second characteristic of certitude is discovered 
by experience; it is the “‘specific feeling proper to it, and 
discriminating it from other states intellectual and 
moral.’ ‘This specific feeling, which is not to be taken as 
a strict logical “‘differentia,” “is a feeling of satisfaction 
and self-congratulation, of intellectual attainment, posses- 
sion, finality, as regards the matter which has been in 
question.” °* 

Other acts of the mind, such as those of conscience, 
knowledge, even of doubt, have each a feeling peculiar 
to them. It is not strange, then, that certitude should 
have its proper feeling. As the sentiment of self-appro- 
bation special to conscience does not follow the posses- 
sion of the beautiful, the becoming, the pleasant or the 
useful, but the knowledge of having acted rightly, so a 
special repose of mind follows only upon the perception 
of a certainty. 

But, it may be objected, false certitude has these same 
characteristics, intolerance of the contrary and cocksure- 
ness of its truth. The answer is given below under the 
head, the indefectibility of certitude.** 
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(b) Certitude, or Complex Assent, Contrasted with 
Stmple Assent 


Popularly no distinction is made between simple assent 
and certitude. In religious teaching simple assent is 
called certitude.** 

Newman prefers to distinguish between assent, as 
meaning simple assent, and certitude, as meaning complex 
or reflex assent. Simple assent may also be called 
“material,” “interpretative” or “virtual certitude,” 
because it can be changed into formal certitude.”° 

The chief differences between Assent and Certitude are 
four: 

1. Certitudes are far fewer in number than assents. 
Great numbers of men have neither doubt nor Certitude 
on the most important propositions which occupy their 
minds throughout life; they give them only a simple 
assent. Most religious Protestants and possibly the 
majority of good Catholics, “having but little intellectual 
training, have never had the temptation to doubt, and 
never the opportunity to be Certain’; accordingly they 
give merely a simple assent to their beliefs. “As there 
is a condition of mind characterized by invincible igno- 
tance, so there is another which may be said to be 
possessed of invincible knowledge.” °* 

Such simple assent is what Newman calls “material 
certitude,” because it can-become Certitude in the strict 
sense of the word by a reflex act of the mind. The argu- 
mentative process necessary for such a change is valid and 
sufficient if it is proportionate to the capacity of the mind 
of the believer. Simple assents are given to secular mat- 
ters, such as historical beliefs, as well as to religious 
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propositions, and are convertible into Certitudes by the 
same reflex process. Some persons, indeed, in trying by 
argument to raise simple assents to Certitude, would 
change their assents or cease to assent. This is only say- 
ing that there are genuine assents and false assents. ‘“The 
event alone determines whether what is outwardly an 
assent is really such an act of the mind as admits of being 
developed into Certitude, or is a mere self-delusion or 
a cloak for unbelief.” °’ “And, of course, we are not 
gifted with that insight into the minds of individuals, 
which enables us to determine before the event, when it 
is that an assent is really such, and when not, or not a 
deeply rooted assent.” °° 

2. Simple assent has closer relations with real appre- 
hension than with notional; reflex assent, the converse. 
What has, therefore, been said of real and notional assent 
in a previous section ’® applies here to simple and reflex 
assent respectively. Simple assent is a principle of action, 
reflex assent has scarcely more force than recording a 
conclusion. The following propositions illustrate simple 
and reflex assents: “The cholera is among us’; “That the 
cholera is among us is certain.” In the latter of these 
statements it is to be noted that not the fact but the truth 
of the fact zs considered. ‘In such instances of Certitude, 
the previous labor of coming to a conclusion, and that 
repose of mind . . . attendant on an assent to its truth, 
often counteracts whatever of lively sensation the fact 
thus concluded is in itself adapted to excite; so that what 
is gained in depth and exactness of belief is lost as regards 
freshness and vigor.’ **’ So “in the religious world, no 
one seems to look for any great devotion or fervour in 
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controversialists, writers on Christian Evidences, theolo- 
gians, and the like, it being taken for granted, rightly or 
wrongly, that such men are too intellectual to be spiritual, 
and are more occupied with the truth of doctrine than 
with its reality.” ‘The force of simple assent is seen in 
“the generous and uncalculating energy of faith” of the 
primitive martyrs. “It is assent, pure and simple, which 
is the motive cause of great achievements; it is a confi- 
dence, growing out of instincts rather than arguments, 
stayed upon a vivid apprehension, and animated by a 
transcendent logic, more concentrated in will and in deed 
for the very reason that it has not been subjected to any 
intellectual development.” *** It must be borne in mind 
that we are “contrasting with each other the simple and 
reflex assent, which together make up the complex act of 
Certitude. In its complete exhibition keenness of believ- 
ing is united with repose and persistence.” *°* 

3. The habit of introspection into our intellectual 
operations, necessary for reflex assent, often induces 
intellectual hesitations. “Reasons for assenting suggest 
reasons for not assenting, and what were realities to our 
imagination, while our assent was simple, may become 
little more than notions, when we have attained Certitude. 
.. . Even as regards things which it may be absurd 
to doubt, we may, in consequence of some past sugges- 
tion of the possibility of error, or of some chance associa- 
tion to their disadvantage, be teazed from time to time 
and be hampered by involuntary questionings, as if we 
were not Certain, when we are.” *’* Such vague thoughts 
are far from being doubts; they are no more than “tempta- 
tions robbing Certitude of its normal peacefulness,” *°* 
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It is of such thoughts that Newman wrote in the 
Apologia: “Ten thousand difficulties do not make one 
doubt’’;*’* or again a few years later: “An objection is 
not a doubt—ten thousand objections as little make one 
doubt, as ten thousand ponies make one horse.” *°* “In 
such a case, faith may still express the steady conviction 
of the intellect.” *°’ There is no cause for wonder at all 
this, he seems to say, for ““we must take the constitution of 
the human mind as we find it and not as we may judge 
it ought to be.” *°* 

4. Certitude is indefectible, persistent, enduring; 
assents may and do change. A person can assent to an 
error, he cannot be Certain of it. Religion requires “a 
Certitude or at least an assent which is convertible into 
Certitude on demand.” 

Certitude is a right conviction with a consciousness of - 
being right. Its object is truth; since truth cannot change, 
Certitude is indefectible; “therefore, once Certitude 
always Certitude.” Experience bears out this logic. As a 
general rule Certitudes do not fail; failures of what were 
taken for Certitudes are the exception. The intellect 
which is made for truth can attain it and, once having 
attained truth, can keep it, recognize it and preserve the 
recognition.*°® 

A serious objection in both notional and real form is 
raised to these propositions of Newman. ‘What looks 
like Certitude is always exposed to the chance of turning 
out to be a mistake.” Certitude is not possible without 
the attendant gift of infallibility.**® “It is a fact of daily 
occurrence that men change their Certitudes, that is, what 
they consider to be such, and are as confident and well- 
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established in their new opinions as they were once in 
theit ‘old:''.077 

Newman’s answer is long drawn out.*** 

1. Certitude does not require infallibility. “A Certt- 
tude is directed to this or that particular proposition; it 
is not a faculty or gift, but a disposition of mind rela- 
tively to a definite case which is before me.” - “Infalli- 
bility, on the contrary, ... is a faculty or gift, and. 
relates, not to some one truth in particular, but to all 
possible propositions in a given subject-matter.” “"* “I 
remember for Certain what I did yesterday, but still my 
memory is not infallible’; it errs at times, and I know 
that weakness even when I am Certain. If Certitude 
necessarily requires infallibility, “I cannot be Certain that 
the Supreme Being is infallible, until I am infallible 
myself.” ‘‘Certitude is at most nothing more than infalli- 
bility pro hac vice, and promises nothing as to the truth 
of any proposition besides its own.” **" 

2. The fact that before now I have thought myself 
Certain when I was assenting to an untruth, does not 
destroy the possibility of indefectible Certitude. That I 
have erred should serve as a warning to reason more 
cautiously; it is not an antecedent proof that I cannot be 
Certain. Certitude is a deliberate assent; if the Certitude 
eventually proves to be unfounded, the process of reason- 
ing is at fault, not the assent. “It is the law of my mind 
to seal up the conclusions to which ratiocination has 
brought me, by that formal assent which I have called 
Certitude. I could indeed have withheld my assent, but 
I should have acted against my nature, had I done so 
when there was what I considered a proof; and I did only 
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what was fitting, what was incumbent on me, upon those 
existing conditions in giving it. This is the process by 
which knowledge accumulates and is stored up both in 
the individual and in the world. . . . The conclusions 
of one generation are the truths of the next.” *** We 
may examine any of these conclusions and even disprove 
it, without thereby destroying the certitude of the rest. 
When reasoning we must discount for past mistakes and 
thus do them justice. If, after having been certain that 
I saw a man in the moonlight, I should discover that I 
had made a mistake, I most assuredly could then be 

Certain that I had erred in my former, what I considered 
certain, judgment. 

3. “Usum non tollit abusus” holds in the case of Cer- 
titudes also. “No instances whatever of mistaken certi- 
tude are sufficient to constitute a proof, that Certitude 
itself is a perversion or extravagance of [man’s] nature. 
We do not dispense with clocks, because from time to 
time they go wrong.” *** ‘The sense of Certitude is the 
“bell of the intellect” and must be regulated if it strikes 
wrongly. The faculty of Certitude like conscience is 
“liable to be biassed by personal inclinations and motives; 
both require and admit of discipline; and, as it is no dis- 
proof of the authority of conscience that false consciences 
abound, neither does it destroy the importance and the 
uses of Certitude, because even educated minds, who are 
earnest in their inquiries after the truth, in many cases 
remain under the power of prejudice or delusion.” **’ 

Deficiency in mental training often confuses such 
frames of mind as credence, opinion and profession, with 
conviction and Certitude. When men change their 
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minds, they or others, accordingly, think they have 
changed Certitudes. All men must and do form opinions 
and take a side in a hundred matters on which they have 
but little right to speak at all. Such are our daily judg- 
ments on social concerns, books, persons, politics, etc. 
When men, educated or otherwise, change such judg- 
ments they are unfairly said to change Certitudes. 

4, We have comparatively few Certitudes.*’* No act 
or state of the intellect is Certitude unless it follows upon 
examination and proof. Moreover, the field of Certitude 
is limited to the daily exercises of the senses and to the 
“elements of knowledge, whether general, scientific, his- 
torical or such as bear on our daily needs and habits, and 
relate to ourselves, our homes and families, our friends, 
neighborhood, country and civil state. Beyond these ele- 
mentary points of knowledge, lies a vast subject-matter of 
opinion, credence and belief, viz. the field of public 
affairs, of social and professional life, of business, of 
duty, of literature, of taste, nay, of the experimental 
sciences.” **® Of the points in the latter category we can 
only have opinions, and the conclusions of mankind vary. 
Hence “it is common to call probability the guide of 
lites) 

When properly explained that saying is true. There 
must be first principles which are certain, otherwise no 
conclusions at all can follow. “In human matters we 
are judged by probabilities, but they are probabilities 
founded on certainties.**" Moreover, the first principles 
of religion, despite the almost universal contrary doctrine, 
are as certain as are the initial truths of secular knowl- 
edge. If religion is not mere sentiment but devotion of 
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ourselves to God’s interests, if it is to be the ruling prin- 
ciple of our lives, “we need something higher than a 
mere balance of arguments to fix and control our minds. 
Sacrifice of wealth, name or position, faith and hope, self- 
conquest, communion with the spiritual world, presup- 
pose a real hold and habitual intuition of the objects of 
revelation, which is certitude under another name.” 77” 
Holding such first principles in religion as merely prob- 
able, or as absolutely certain, constitutes the main dif: 
ference, philosophically speaking, between “nominal” 
and “vital Christianity.” Nature and revelation give us 
direct and conscious knowledge of our Maker, His 
attributes and His acts; “beyond this knowledge lies the 
large domain of theology, metaphysics, and ethics, on 
which it is not allowed to us to advance beyond probabili- 
ties, of to attain to more than an opinion.” *”? 

5. An objection against the indefectibility of Certitude 
may take this form: It is stated above that to conclude 
even probabilities we need certain first principles. Now, 
the primary truths of science were once unknown and 
contradictory theories; no Certitude was held concerning 
them. The state in which natural science found itself 
five hundred years ago is the present state of theology: 
there exists a multitude of hypotheses resulting in the 
systems of Atheism, Deism, Pantheism, ever so many 
Christian theologies, Judaism, Islamism and the Oriental 
teligions. There were men certain about each of these 
systems; then they gave them up and now profess some 
other system incompatible with their former certitude. 
At present, therefore, there is no Certitude anywhere 
about religious truth, Catholics must first see to it that 
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their doctrines ate universally received, “then they 
will have a right to place them on a level with the 
Certainty which belongs to the laws of motion or of 
refraction.” **° 

In answer to this objection we may say: first, a truth 
or fact may be certain without being generally received. 
The first principles of science are not now everywhere 
accepted. Moreover, each one of us is ever gaining, 
through our senses, various certitudes which no one shares 
with us; these certainties, then, are not universally known 
and received. 

The second answer is that ‘Assent and Certitude have 
reference to propositions one by one.” *** “Now, a reli- 
gion is not a proposition but a system; it is a rite, a creed, 
a philosophy, a rule of duty, all at once; and to accept a 
religion is neither a simple assent to it nor a complex, 
neither a conviction nor a prejudice, neither a notional 
assent nor a real, not a mere act of profession, nor of 
credence, nor of opinion, nor of speculation, but it is a 
collection of all these various kinds of assents, at once 
and together, some of one description, some of another; 
but out of all these different assents, how many are of 
that kind which I have called Certitude? Certitudes 
indeed do not change, but who shall pretend that assents 
are indefectible?’”’ All religions have points in common. 
These points are the pivots of change in those who con- 
vert. When a Protestant becomes a Catholic his certi- 
tudes remain, his other assents alone change. ‘And thus 
it is conceivable that a man might travel in his religious 
profession all the way from heathenism to Catholicity, 
through Mohametanism, Judaism, Unitarianism, Protes- 
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tantism, and Anglicanism, without any one Certitude lost, 
but with a continual accumulation of truths, which 
claimed from him and elicited in his intellect fresh and 
fresh Certitudes.” **° The Catholic Church draws con- 
verts from all religions because she has assembled all 
truth that is elsewhere to be found in fragments, and has 
nothing but the truth. 

How are we to explain those certitudes or convictions, 
whatever we may call them, which perish in the change? 
These so-called certitudes had, as objects, errors not 
truths; hence, they were not Certitudes. In many cases 
they were “mere prejudices, assents without any judg- 
ment.” The converts are just those men who had not 
these so-called certitudes; it is the non-converts who had 
them; “the loss of certitude in the latter is not instanced 
in the fact of the conversion of the former.” *** Preju- 
dices, such as pagans held toward primitive Christians, 
and Protestants hold toward Catholics to-day, “are 
founded on reports of facts, or on arguments which will 
not bear careful examination. . . . But as a persistence 
in such prejudices is no evidence of their truth, so an 
abandonment of them is no evidence that Certitude can 
Pan; | 

6. Though a certitude exists, it “does not admit of an 
interior, immediate test, sufficient to discriminate from 
false certitude.” *** Indefectibility is a negative test, a 
sine gua non condition of certitude; “whoever loses his 
conviction on a given point is thereby proved not to have 
been certain of it.’**’ I may, to take an extreme 
example, see a man die; I am absolutely Certain that he 
is lifeless. Sometime later I might see that same man and 
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converse with him. Despite my bewilderment, I may 
still remain Certain that he died. 

Prejudice, too, may be an indefectible assent. It differs 
from Certitude in being an assent previous to rational 
grounds, whereas Certitude is assent after careful exam- 
ination. 

Certitude or complex assent differs, therefore, from 
simple assent in three points: Certitude follows on inves- 
tigation and proof; it is accompanied by a specific sense 
of intellectual satisfaction and repose; it is irreversible, 
indefectible. Certitude differs from simple assent with- 
out however ceasing to be founded on such an assent. 
Certitude is simple assent and something more. If then 
simple assent is unconditional, independent of premisses, 
Certitude likewise is absolute, unconditional. 


Il, THE ACT OF INFERENCE WHICH PRECEDES ASSENT 
IS CONDITIONAL 


Simple Assent and Certitude, then, are unconditional 
acts. “They are, moreover, distinct acts from those of the 
inferences which ordinarily are a sine qua non condition 
to the existence of acts of assent. Inference precedes 
assent but it does not enter into the nature of assent. 
Inference is to the assent what the flower is to the fruit: 
normally, a flower precedes the fruit; the fruit cannot 
exist unless it was prepared for by the flower; still the 
flower is not a part of the fruit, nor can the mature fruit 
be called part of the flower; flower and fruit are distinct 
things.**° | 

Inference, as already defined, is the conditional accept- 
ance of a proposition. It is also called reasoning, 
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ratiocination. It means holding this by virtue of that. 
By our senses we gain direct knowledge, that is, we know 
by virtue of previous knowledge. The universe is a 
whole, organically united; knowing one part of it neces- 
sarily means to know more, that is, relations of this part 
toward others. Such is the principle on which the 
zoologist after he has discovered a few bones reconstructs 
forms of prehistoric animals. This process of reasoning 
ordinarily presents itself to the mind as a simple act, not 
as a series of acts; by a sort of intuitive perception the 
mind passes from premiss to conclusion. 

Inference which precedes assent is of three kinds: 
formal, informal and natural. This division is peculiar 
to Newman. 


A. Natural Inference *** 


Natural, or material, inference is that simple act of the 
mind by which it passes from thing to thing, as from 
antecedent to consequent, without reflecting on the act. 
It is an unconscious, implicit transition from one known 
thing to another. It is of the nature of a rational instinct 
in all men, in the uneducated as well as in the genius.*** 
It may be called instinct ‘‘if by instinct be understood . . . 
a perception of facts, without assignable media of per- 
ceiving.” ““* “Our most natural mode of reasoning is, 
not from propositions to propositions, but from things to 
things, from concrete to concrete, from wholes to 
wholes,” *** ) 

Before a weather-wise farmer says it will rain he does 
not marshal in precise array the reasons for that assertion. 
He could not even give his full reasons for the statement 
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were he asked to do so. “He feels all at once and 
together the force of various combined phenomena,” 
though he is not conscious of them, just as an experienced 
physician does, who may diagnose a case without being 
able to defend his judgment before a board of critics. 
Similarly, shrewd detectives have an uncanny sagacity in 
discerning and following clews. Newton seems to have 
had such a perception of truth in mathematics and physics. 
He once formulated a “rule for ascertaining the imaginary 
roots of equations’ which was used by mathematicians 
with effect, though it was demonstrated only a century 
and a half later. Napoleon could take in at a glance 
the forces of an enemy and calculate at once how long it 
would require them to concentrate for an attack. In 
ordinary life a parallel sense to all these is observable in 
what is called ‘presence of mind” or in “talent for 
repartee.’ The young and innocent have a peculiar 
power of divining who are their friends and enemies; 
their perception of threatening personal danger is not 
unlike that instinct in birds which warns of danger when 
they perceive the circling hawk. To the sharp-witted a 
word or an act often gives the key to an involved situation 
in political, social or family matters. Taste, skill and 
invention in the fine arts, and discretion or judgment in 
matters of conduct, act in the same spontaneous manner, 
which cannot be satisfactorily analyzed.*** ‘That is why 
Newman thinks “‘it is difficult to avoid calling such clear 
presentiments by the name of instinct.’’ *** 

It is evident, as suggested by the illustrations above, 
that the faculty of spontaneous reasoning is attached to 
definite subject-matters varying with individuals. More- 
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over, it \is not so much one faculty as a collection of 
analogous faculties with distinct subject-matters. In this 
way it resembles virtue and memory which also have many 
distinct fields in which they operate. “The experience of 
life contains abundant evidence that in practical matters, 
when their minds are really roused, men commonly are 
not bad reasoners. Men do not mistake when their 
interest is concerned. They have an instinctive sense in 
which direction their path lies towards it, and how they 
must act consistently with self-preservation or self- 
agerandisement, etc.” **” 

The faculty of natural inference resembles memory also 
in the fact that artificial expedients weaken its power. 
Often such devices are to memory, and the rules of logic 
to natural inference, what Saul’s armor was to David, a 
hindrance rather than a benefit. 

The common experience that natural inference excels 
in certain men along particular lines and within definite 
spheres of thought gave rise to the maxim, cuique in arte 
sua credendum est. ‘That same experience is the founda- 
tion of the authority of the masters in special fields of 
study or action. I naturally trust Newton in physical 
conclusions, and Napoleon in military affairs, but not in 
whatever they may wish to teach in theology or political 
economy. 


B. Formal Inference 


In marked contrast with natural inference is formal 
inference, explicit reason, or logic, which is verbal infer- 
ence drawn up in scientific form. This method of pro- 
ceeding from premisses to conclusions is artificial. Just 
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as inaccuracy of memory led to the adoption of writing, 
which is a “memoria technica,’ so mistakes in natural 
inference suggested the attempt to “discover an instru- 
ment of reasoning, which may be less vague and arbitrary 
than the talent and experience of the few or the common 
sense of the many.” *** The science of logic is thus the 
result of an effort “to analyze the process of reasoning 
and to invent a method which may act as a common 
measure between mind and mind, as a means of joint 
investigation, and as a recognized intellectual standard,— 
a standard such as to secure us against hopeless mistakes, 
and to emancipate us from the capricious ipse dixit of 
authority.” *** Geometry and Algebra are such instru- 
ments in the field of mathematics. They save us 
both labor and the risk of guessing. As these sci- 
ences use symbols to mark out and steady the course of 
the intellect, so logic has symbols of its own, namely, 
words. 

But logic exacts a sacrifice. Words that are used in 
formal logic are different from the ordinary, real, con- 
crete words of the mind. Logical words are abstract 
words; they must be, otherwise they would not be perfect 
symbols. “Words which denote things have innumerable 
implications; on the contrary, in inferential exercises it 
is the very triumph of that clearness and hardness of 
head, which is the characteristic talent for the art, to have 
stripped them of all these connatural senses, to have 
drained them of that depth and breadth of associations 
which constitute their poetry, their rhetoric, and their 
historical life, to have starved each term down till it has 
become the ghost of itself,—everywhere one and the same 
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ghost, omnibus umbra locis, so that it may stand for just 
one unreal aspect of the concrete thing to which it prop- 
erly belongs, for a relation, a generalization, or other 
abstraction, for a notion neatly turned out of the labora- 
tory of the mind, and sufficiently tame and subdued, 
because existing only in a definition.” **° In logic, there- 
fore, words lose all “connotation,” and keep only their 
strictest and partial ‘“denotation”; they are no longer 
personal, individual; they have become universals. The 
logician’s “business is not to ascertain facts in the con- 
crete, but to find and dress up middle terms; and, pro- 
vided they and the extremes which they go between are 
not equivocal, either in themselves or in their use... 
he has achieved the main purpose of his profession.” *** 
As in an algebraic problem a is never anything but a, 
and in Geometry, “points, lines and surfaces, are precise 
creations of the mind, suggested indeed by external 
objects, but meaning nothing, but what they are defined 
to mean,” so in logic words are as much as possible the 
bare ‘“‘calculi of notions.” 

“The first step in the inferential method is to throw 
the question to be decided into the form of a proposition; 
then to throw the proof itself into propositions, the force 
of the proof lying in the comparison of these propositions 
with each other. When the analysis is carried out fully 
and put into form, it becomes the Aristotelic syllo- 
Bis yoo" | 

Reasoning under these conditions partly succeeds and 
partly fails; “succeeding so far as words can in fact be 
found for representing the countless varieties and subtle- 
ties of human thought, failing on account of the fallacy 
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of the original assumption, that whatever can be thought 
can be adequately expressed in words.” **° 

This last conviction of Newman, that words are unable 
to bear all the thought that the mind wishes them to 
denote and connote, and that consequently the hearer or 
reader can never get the full meaning of the speaker or 
writer, accounts for his utter despair of formal, explicit 
reasoning’s ever proving real, concrete beliefs, and hence 
for his abiding conviction of the futility of argument. 
It also accounts for his apparent diffuseness in exposing 
any views, especially in his maturer works, and that pen- 
chane for illustration and imagery which so enriches his 
style. He has no confidence in a single word’s power to 
convey his idea in full; hence he expresses the same 
thought in various ways and approaches his subject from 
many sides. | 

The conditional element which enters into every act of 
inference is particularly marked in formal inference. It 
is interested in the “premisses as well as the conclusion, 
and with the rules connecting the latter with the former. 

. It does not hold a proposition for its own sake, but 

as dependent upon others, and those others it entertains 
for the sake of the conclusion. Thus it is practically far 
more concerned with the comparison of propositions, 
than with the propositions themselves.”’**“ Hence, the 
more restricted and abstract the meaning of the words 
in each proposition, and “the less they have to do 
with concrete reality” or objective things, in other 
terms, the more notional the apprehension, “‘so much 
the more suitable do they become for the oe ti of 
Inference.” *** 
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And just because of this notional, unreal apprehen- 
sion, formal logic is inadequate for reaching certainty in 
the concrete. In its own limited field the abstract, logical 
demonstration is uncontrovertible. “While we talk 
logic, we are unanswerable; but then, on the other hand, 
this universal living scene of things is after all as little a 
logical world as it is a poetical; and, as it cannot without 
violence be exalted into poetical perfection, neither can 
it be attenuated into a logical formula. Abstract can only 
conduct to abstract: but we have need to attain by our 
teasonings to what is concrete; and the margin between 
the abstract conclusions of the science, and the concrete 
facts which we wish to ascertain, will be found to reduce 
the force of the inferential method from demonstration 
to the mere determination of the probable.” *** ‘“There 
are two reasons why, when employed upon questions of 
fact, Inference can only conclude probabilities: first, 
because its premisses are assumed, not proved; and sec- 
ondly, because its conclusions are abstract, and not 
concrete.”’ **” 

Inference: assumes its premisses. To complete the 
proof these premisses must be proved. ‘The process 
therefore leads back to further premisses, which in turn 
must be established, and so on, until we come to what 
are called first principles, propositions that cannot be 
proved but are taken for granted because they are what 
is termed self-evident. The great obstacle to proof by 
syllogism lies in these first principles which are accepted 
by some and rejected by others. Those who do not take 
them for granted say they cannot see their evidence, and 
their advocates admit they cannot be proved. Logic does 
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not even pretend to bridge that gulf. In these original 
premisses, or first principles, which are presumed, “‘not 
in the syllogistic exhibition, lies the whole problem of 
attaining the truth.” *** Logic cannot even prove that 
there are any self-evident propositions at all. “Syllogism 
then . . . does only the minutest and easiest part’ of 
the work, in the investigation of truth, for when there 
is any difficulty, that difficulty commonly lies in deter- 
mining first principles, not in the arrangement of 
proofs.” **° 

Moreover, reasoning in concrete matters demands 
assumptions all along the line of argument which are 
“traceable to the sentiments of the age, country, religion, 
social habits and ideas, of particular inquirers or dis- 
putants, and passing current without detection, because 
admitted equally on all hands!” Logic, then, though it 
is useful in many ways, “does not really prove. . . . For 
genuine proof in concrete matters we require an organon 
more delicate, versatile, and elastic than verbal argumen- 
tation,” *°° which Newman calls the Illative Sense. It is 
common sense, prudence, limited to the particular field 
of quest for truth. 7 

Newman gives a lengthy and instructive description of | 
how, in a discussion on an amended text of Shakespeare, 
proofs are always driven back upon first principles, and 
how logic is hopeless in trying to bring any argumenta- 
tion to an issue if there is a difference in these very first 
principles.*** | 

“Arguments about the abstract cannot handle and 
determine the concrete. They may approximate to a 
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proof, but they only reach the probable because they can- 
not reach the particular.” *°* “In this world of sense we 
have to do with things far more than with notions.” **° 
“Science, working by itself, reaches truth in the abstract, 
and probability in the concrete; but what we aim at is 
truth in the concrete.” *** Hence we must be equipped 
with an “organon”’ that is far better adapted to solve our 
real problems than is formal logic. “For how is an exer- 
cise of the mind, which is for the most part occupied with 
notic.s, not things, competent to deal with things, except 
partially and indirectly? This is the main reason why an 
inference, however fully worded . . . never can reach so 
far as to ascertain a fact.” *°° 

Common sense approves of this conclusion of Newman. 
That is the meaning of the distrust of prudent men 
toward inexperienced navigators, engineers or mere 
theorists in any line, for such speculators are “dead to 
the necessity of personal prudence and judgment to 
qualify and complete their logic.” *°* Even certain, 
almost purely mathematical problems require something 
more than formal logic. Leverrier’s discovery of the 
planet Neptune by mathematics was deservedly hailed a 
triumph, because strict logic was not expected to be able 
to approach so close to the concrete. In real life much 
_ more than in scientific work "/atet dolus in generalibus.” 
‘“Universals are ever at war with each other.” Thus, “‘all 
men have their price; Fabricius is a man” leads to a con- 
clusion contrary to that which is reached by “all men 
have a conscience; Fabricius is a man.” “All men are 
rational” is true in general, but we cannot argue from 
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this that any given man is rational, for he may be an 
idiot. 

‘SAll men die; therefore Elias has died’; but he has not 
died! ‘General laws are not inviolable truths; much less 
are they necessary causes. Since, as a rule, men are 
rational, progressive, and social, there is a high proba- 
bility of this rule being true in the case of a particular 
person; but we must know him to be sure of it.”*°" “A 
law is not a fact but a notion.” *** ‘There is no trick in 
logic that enables us to reason validly from this general 
notion to the individual with more than probability. No 
real being can be “dissected into all the possible general 
notions which it admits,” **’ nor can it be composed of 
any number of general notions. God alone perfectly 
understands all His creatures; we can only recognize and 
appropriate aspects of them. ‘“‘Logic is useful to us in 
registering these aspects and what they imply; but it does 
not give us to know even one individual being.” **° 

This inability of coming to a conclusion in real mat- 
ters holds for all kinds of logical inferences expressed in 
Janguage, whether they be deductive, inductive, or 
analogical. ‘To illustrate merely the last: “The sun will 
rise to-morrow, for it rose to-day.” But there is going to 
be a last day, there may, then, be no to-morrow! Science 
is too simple and exact to be the measure of a fact. “‘In 
its very perfection lies its incompetency to settle particu- 
lars and details. As to Logic, its chain of conclusions 
hangs loose at both ends; both the point from which the 
proof should start, and the points at which it should 
artive, are beyond its reach; it comes short both of first 
principles and of concrete issues.” *** “Thought is too 
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keen and manifold, its sources are too remote and hidden, 
its path too personal, delicate and circuitous, its subject- 
matter too various and intricate, to admit of the trammels 
of any language, of whatever subtlety and of whatever 
compass.” *°* 

But logic, though artificial, is based on nature, and 
“every exercise of nature or of art is good in its place.” 
Logic has many uses: it is the principle of order in think- 
ing; “it puts us in the way to correct our mistakes’; it 
enables independent minds to concentrate on the same 
subject-matter. ‘Though it does not go so far as to ascer- 
tain truth, still it teaches us the direction in which truth 
lies.” *°* “Nor is it a slight benefit to know what is prob- 
able, and what is not so.” Logic shows where “‘experi- 
ment and observation should be applied or testimony 
sought.” *** Besides, it teaches how to make short cuts 
in investigations. Logic also aids us in testing the accu- 
racy of our instinctive conclusions. ‘““We think in logic, 
as we talk in prose, without aiming at doing so. How- 
ever sure we are of the accuracy of our instinctive con- 
clusions, we as instinctively put them into words, as far 
as we can, as preferring, if possible, to have them in an 
objective shape which we can fall back upon;—first for 
our own satisfaction, then for our justification with 
others.” *** ‘“Thus inference becomes a sort of symbol 
of assent.” *°° 

Despite all these uses, Logic or Inference, “‘considered 
in the sense of verbal argumentation, determines neither 
our principles, nor our ultimate judgment, .. . it is 
neither the test of truth, nor the adequate basis of 
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assent. 
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II. HOW CONDITIONAL VERIFICATION RESULTS 
IN UNCONDITIONAL ACCEPTANCE: 
INFERENCE IS REPLACED BY ASSENT 


68 


A. Informal Inference * 


Informal Inference is concluding from a cumulation of 
converging probabilities, which are “independent of each 
other, arising out of the nature and circumstances of the 
particular case which is under review; probabilities too 


fine to avail separately, too subtle and circuitous to be 


convertible into syllogisms, too numerous and various for 
such conversion, even were they convertible.’ **” “Con- 
crete matter does not admit of demonstration.” **° 

Informal inference is to formal logic what the portrait 
of a man is to mere sketch of him. Such inference enables 
us to become certain of what is concrete. It differs from 
natural inference, which also reaches concrete certitude, 
only in the fact that it is recognized as a process; it con- 
sists of several acts, whereas natural inference is a simple, 
implicit, immediate passing from antecedents to a certain 
conclusion. ‘There is no specific difference between 
natural and informal inference; what is natural in one 
man may be informal in another. They both deal for the 
most part with the real, the concrete, whereas formal 
inference deals with the notional, the abstract. 

Informal inference has three characteristics: 


(a) It deals with the concrete, not the abstract; hence, 


it does not supersede formal inference; they work in 
different spheres. 

(b) It is more or less implicit, that is, it acts without 
direct and full advertance of the mind. ‘Thus, we recog- 
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nize two boys as brothers without at the same time recog- 
nizing why we come to such a conclusion. The mind is 
swayed by a mass of details, a body of proof, but is 
unequal to the complex analysis of this proof. 

(c) Like all inference, informal inference is dependent 
on premisses. These premisses vary in number accord- 
ing to particular intellects. A proposition may be certain 
without being recognized as such by all or any who con- 
sider it, for the certainty of a proposition does not prop- 
erly consist in the certitude of the mind which contem- 
plates it. 

These characteristics of informal inference arise “from 
the nature of the case and from the constitution of the 
human mind.” *”* 

Newman illustrates at length and very clearly this real, 
concrete certitude arising from a cumulation of argu- 
ments. He describes three cases, one each in the present, 
past and future. ) 

1. We are absolutely certain that Great Britain is an 
island, still we cannot present our proofs so that they 
form a demonstration. ‘There is a deliberate, uncondi- 
tional adhesion of the mind to the fact, without the possi- 
bility of putting down formal proofs in black and white. 
No fact or experience leads us to doubt it; on the con- 
trary, all facts and the testimony of others confirm it. The 
proof rests in a reductio ad absurdum and an overwhelm- 
ing accumulation of testimony. ‘The certitude is rational, 
guaranteed by good sense, still it cannot be satisfactorily 
analyzed. 

2. A learned Jesuit, “Father Hardouin, maintained 
that Terence’s Plays, Virgil’s Aeneid, Horace’s Odes, and 
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the Histories of Livy and Tacitus were forgeries of the 
monks of the thirteenth century.” *’* Our common 
sense, however, is certain of their genuineness, still our 
proof is not a demonstration; “it forms one of those argu- 
ments, which, from the nature of the case, are felt rather 
than are convertible into syllogisms.” *"* “Our personal 
reasons for receiving as genuine the whole of Virgil, 
Horace, Livy, Tacitus and Terence . . . are summed up 
in our conviction that the monks had not the ability to 
write them.” **® “An instinctive sense of this, and a 
faith in testimony, are the sufficient but the undeveloped 
argument on which to ground our certitude.” *”® 

3. I am absolutely certain that I shall die. I cannot 
demonstrate such a future event “unless by means of a 
Divine Voice.” The future cannot be proved a pos- 
teriori; on the other hand, a priori argument, that is, 
antecedent probability, is by itself no logical proof. What 
some men call ‘‘a law of death” is but a generalized fact. 
Thousands of such laws cross the paths of one another to 
thwart and counteract each other. Thus, following the 
centripetal law, the planets should fall into the sun; the 
centrifugal law, however, hinders such a consummation. 
In some such way another law may interfere with my 
dying. ‘‘Is the prospect of my death in its logical evi- 
dence—as that evidence is brought home to me—much 
more than a high probability? The strongest proof I 
have for ‘my inevitable mortality is the ‘teductio ad 
absurdum.’ . . . Anyhow, there is a considerable ‘sur- 
plusage,’ as Locke calls it, of belief over proof, when I 
determine that I individually must die. But what logic 
cannot do, my own living personal reasoning, my good 
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sense, which is the healthy condition of such personal 
reasoning, but which cannot adequately express itself in 
words, does for me, and I am possessed with the most 
precise, absolute, masterful certitude of my dying some 
day; or other.)""" 

These examples go to show that “many of our most 
obstinate and most reasonable certitudes depend on 
proofs which are informal and personal, which baffle our 
powers of analysis, and cannot be brought under logical 
tule, because they cannot be submitted to logical statistics. 
... This recognition of the correlation between certi- 
tude and implicit proofs seems to me a law of our 
minds.” *"* | 

Three further features of informal inference are its 
note of unity, its coextensiveness with concrete matter 
and its personality. 

1. Informal inference is a unit. ‘The body of proof 
for a conctete case presents itself to us as a whole in 
much the same way as objects of sense appear to us; “we 
grasp the full tale of premisses and the conclusion, per 
modum unius—by a sort of instinctive perception of the 
legitimate conclusion in and through the premisses, not 
by a formal juxtaposition of propositions’ as is done in 
formal logic.*** “Our criterion of truth is not so much 
the manipulation of propositions as the intellectual and 
moral character of the person maintaining them, and the 
ultimate silent effect of his arguments or conclusions, 
upon our minds.” *"” This distinction between reasoning 
by mass and arguing by clear-cut propositions is the key 
to the true interpretation existing in the popular mind 
against logic, which expresses itself in maxims, such as, 
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‘“‘an ounce of common sense goes farther than many cart- 
loads of logic.’ 

Newman cites six examples from various authors *** 
to show how concrete arguments are grasped as a whole; 
they form a mass, a combination of many experiences 
that are felt rather than produced in words. When the 
authors attempt to sketch an account of such arguments 
they describe merely the drift and spirit to suggest and 
thus induce trains of thought similar to their own. They 
do not aim at “syllogistic compulsion.” The force of 
the argument will vary according to the standards of the 
person who is addressed; “he is guided by implicit pro- 
cesses of the reasoning faculty, not by any manufacture 
of arguments forcing their way to an irrefragable conclu- 
sion.” **" ‘The “organon’” of these implicit processes is 
‘‘a personal gift and not a mere method.” *** 

2. Informal inference is as broad in range as the field 
of concrete matter. Most men admit that there are cases 
in which the evidence, though sufficient for assent and 
certitude, is not sufficient for strict scientific proof. Locke 
thinks these cases are few and easily recognized; Newman, 
on the contrary, says they are to be found throughout 
the range of concrete matter in speculative as well as in 
practical questions. 

3. Informal inference is personal. Moreover, he 
maintains that “a proof, except in abstract demonstra- 
tion, has always in it, more or less, an element of the 
personal, because ‘prudence’ (the judicium prudentis 
viti) is not a constituent part of our nature, but a per- 
sonal endowment.” *** Our ordinary language implies 
this personal element in such proofs. We say we feed 
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rather than see their force. “We decide not that the 
conclusion must be, but that it cannot be otherwise.” *** 
Such language is not used in abstract science. It indi- 
cates that the conclusions have not been reached “ex opere 
operato, by a scientific necessity independent of ourselves 
—but by the action of our own minds, by our own indi- 
vidual perception of the truth in question, under a sense 
of duty to those conclusions and with an intellectual con- 
scientiousness.” *** Because the mind acts under such 
a sense of duty, “this certitude and this evidence are often 
called moral,*** a word which I avoid, as having a very 
vague meaning; but using it here for once, I observe that 
moral evidence and moral certitude are all that we can 
attain, not only in the case of ethical and spiritual sub- 
jects, such as religion, but of terrestrial and cosmical 
questions also.” *** 

All inductive reasoning is such a cumulation of con- 
verging arguments that “amount to a proof.” ‘Vince in 
his treatise on astronomy uses precisely that phrase in 
speaking of the proofs for the rotary motion of the earth; 
Wood in his Mechanics admits the same method for 
establishing the laws of motion. Such, too, is the process 
followed in law courts when direct testimony is unavail- 
able; circumstantial evidence is sought to produce the 
same certainty as direct evidence does. In the history of 
literature, the authorship of works that are anonymous 
or of uncertain origin is determined by a parallel pro- 
cedure. 

Newman agrees with Bishop Butler that such is the 
method of Apologetics, that is, for establishing the proof 
of a Divine Revelation. “The truth of our religion, like 
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the truth of common matters, is to be judged by the 
whole evidence taken together . . . in like manner as, 
if in any common case numerous events acknowledged 
were to be alleged in proof of any other event disputed, 
the truth of the disputed event would be proved, not only 
if any one of the acknowledged ones did of itself clearly 
imply it, but though no one of them singly did so, if the 
whole of the acknowledged events taken together could 
not in reason be supposed to have happened, unless the 
disputed one were true.” **° 

In all these cases of concrete proof there “is the same 
absence of demonstration of the thesis, the same cumu- 
lating and converging indications of it, the same indirect- 
ness in the proof, as being per zm possible, the same recog- 
nition nevertheless that the conclusion is not only prob- 
able, but true.” **” Besides these, in the case of religion, 
the moral state of the inquiring or disputing parties is a 
characteristic of the process of argument. “They must be 
‘as much in earnest about religion, as about their tem- 
poral affairs, capable of being convinced, on real evidence, 
that there is a God who governs the world, and feel 
themselves to be of a moral nature and accountable 
Crearares siti 

Newman gives several material illustrations of such a 
process of cumulating, converging probabilities which 
“amount to a proof” and lead to a rational certitude in 
concrete matters. The illustrations cover two chief ele- 
ments, cumulation and convergence, but not the person- 
ality and the moral obligation which also are essential in 
proving certain propositions in concrete matters. 
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The process appears like two straight converging lines 
that do not meet because not sufficiently extended. “We 
are certain they will meet at a given distance, though we 
do not actually see the junction.” *°* 

In a letter to Canon Walker he compares such a cumu- 
lation of probabilities to a “cable, which is made up of 
a number of separate threads, each feeble, yet together 
as sufficient as an iton rod. An iron rod represents 
mathematical or strict demonstration; a cable represents 
moral demonstration, which is an assemblage of proba- 
bilities, separately insufficient for certainty, but, when put 
together, irrefragable. A man who said ‘I cannot trust 
a cable, I must have an iron bar’ would, in certain cases, 
be irrational and unreasonable:—so too is a man who says 
I must have a rigid demonstration, not moral demonstra- 
tion of religious truth.” *°* 

The third illustration is perhaps the best. ‘“‘I consider, 
then, that the principle of concrete reasoning is parallel 
to the method of proof which is the foundation of modern 
mathematical science, as contained in the celebrated 
lemma with which Newton opens his ‘Principia.’ We 
know that a regular polygon, inscribed in a circle, its sides 
being continually diminished, tends to become that circle, 
as its limit; but it vanishes before it has coincided with 
the circle, so that its tendency to be the circle, though ever 
nearer fulfilment, never in fact gets beyond a tendency. 
In like manner, the conclusion in a real or concrete ques- 
tion is foreseen and predicted rather than actually 
attained; foreseen in the number and direction of accumu- 
lated premisses, which all converge to it, and as the result 
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of their combination, approach it more nearly than any 
assignable difference, yet do not touch it logically 
(though only not touching it), on account of the nature 
of its subject-matter, and the delicate and implicit chat- 
acter of at least part of the reasoning on which it 
depends.*** . . . This is what is meant by a proposi- 
tion being ‘as good as proved,’ a conclusion as undeniable 
‘as if it were proved,’ and by the reasons for it ‘amount- 
ing to a proof,’ for a proof is the limit of converging 
probabilities.” *°* 

The logical form of the argument is indirect. “The 
conclusion cannot be otherwise’; it is a reductio ad 
absurdum. Its value is universally admitted in science 
and history and law. “Butler says that an event is proved 
if its antecedents ‘could not in reason be supposed to have 
happened wuless it were true.’ *°” 

Informal inference, then (in exceptional cases, natural 
inference), not formal logic, is the process by which the 
mind in concrete matter progresses from probable ante- 
cedents to “the sufficient proof of a fact or a truth, and 
after that proof to a certitude about it’;*’* that is, from 
conditional inference to unconditional assent. 


B. The Organ of Informal Inference Leading to Concrete 
Assent, Namely, the Ilative Sense 


Up to the present we have seen Newman’s views on 
the various acts of the mind that end in simple assent or 
in certitude, and the relation of acts of Apprehension, 

Inference, Assent and Certitude to one another. 

The broad conclusions that Newman has attempted to 
establish are: 
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(a) Assent and Inference, or Conclusion, are dis- 
tinct acts. ; 

(b) Assent is always preceded by Inference. 

(c) Notional (Abstract) and Reflex Assent, or 
Certitude, are preceded by Formal Inference. 

(d) Real (Concrete) or Simple Assent is preceded 
by Natural or by Informal Inference. 


It remains to explain Newman’s view of that faculty 
of the human mind from which natural and informal 
inference proceed and which is thereupon possessed of 
material certitude in concrete things. This power, faculty 
or organon, as we have already noted, Newman calls the 
Illative Sense.**’ 

Newman considers the recognition and admission of 
the existence of the faculty called illative sense as the 
solution of the problem, Can we attain certitude in the 
concrete? He thus opposes the two a priori schools of 
Locke and Kant, the former of which claims that, “‘since 
experience leads by syllogism only to probabilities, certi- 
tude is ever a mistake,” while the latter assumes the exis- 
tence of intellectual forms and intuitions by which we 
reach certitude. | 

Newman’s method is practical not theoretical; he aims 
at establishing not how we cam be certain, but how we 
are cettain. It is a fact that we are certain of many con- 
crete facts; how do we arrive at such an assent? He 
works the problem inductively: first, he considers the 
sanction given by the mind to that assent; and from the 
existence of this sanction he argues the existence of a 
faculty, the illative sense, and studies its nature; finally, 
he explores its range of action. In briefly outlining 
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Newman’s ideas, I prefer to first sketch the nature of this 
illative sense, then only its sanction and scope. 


1. Nature of the Illative Sense 


The illative sense is that faculty of the human mind 
which leads to material certitude or simple assent, in con- 
crete things.”’® It is “right judgment in ratiocination” ;*°* 
“the power of judging and concluding when in its perfec- 
tion’;*°® “the perfection or virtue of the ratiocinative 
faculty’’;*°* “‘the reasoning faculty, as exercised by gifted, 
ot by educated or otherwise well-prepared minds.” *°* 
It is “the power of spontaneous action in the human 
reason, whereby it draws its conclusions from premisses 
of which it is only in part explicitly conscious, and judges 
those conclusions to be warranted.” *°* It acts by “that 
minute, continuous, experimental reasoning, which shows 
badly on paper, but which drifts silently into an over- 
whelming cumulus of proof, and, when our start is true, 
brings us on to a true result.” *°* 

In a letter to H. Wilberforce written when the first 
draft of the Grammar was nearly finished, Newman iden- 
tified the illative sense with Aristotle’s medvyotc, or pru- 
dence.*°* In the. Grammar, however, he distinguishes 
them: the medvyotc bears only on ta, noaxta, i.e. conduct 
in contingent or concrete matter, while the illative sense 
is reserved to attaining truth in the same field.*** Toward 
the end of his life, 1879, he again identified the two, but 
distinguished their respective material objects: ““There is 
a faculty in the mind which I think I have called the 
inductive sense, which, when properly cultivated and 
used, answers to Aristotle’s modvyotc, its province being, 
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not virtue, but the “inquisitio veri,’ which decides for us, 
beyond any technical rules, when, how, etc., to pass frorn 
inference to assent, and when and under what citcum- 
stances, etc., etc., not.” °°’ The illative sense is a branch 
of the architectonic faculty, or judgment in all concrete 
matter, ’* or the “Judicium Prudentis Viri,’ or pru- 
dence,""" : 

Sense is used by Newman in this term with a meaning 
parallel to our use of it in “good sense,” “common 
sense,’ a “sense of beauty,” etc.**® It is an essentially 
rational faculty, not sensible.**? 

This faculty of the mind is peculiarly personal. The 
individual is supreme in its direction and use, a charac- 
teristic which it holds in common with the parallel facul- 
ties above mentioned. Just as each individual acts accord- 
ing to his own conscience, or sense of duty, just as he 
judges in the fine arts by his own peculiar taste, and 
works in the useful arts by a sort of personal instinct or 
inspiration, so in passing judgment on the truth of con- 
crete things, hic et nunc, he is guided by his own illative 
sense. As, according to Aristotle, “no science of life, 
applicable to the case of an individual, has been or can be 
written,” “"* so, according to Newman, no science of logic 
can be sufficient for determining every single truth. 
Ethics supplies laws, that is, general rules for right living 
which conscience must apply to the particular case; so, 
too, Logic can point out the general direction of truth 
which the illative sense must precise in the concrete prob- 
lem before it. 

Newman holds that there is a separate phronesis or 
prudence for each virtue; “for the judgment, good sense, 
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or tact which is conspicuous in a man’s conduct in one 
subject-matter is not necessarily traceable in another... . 
A good man may make a bad king.” *** Similarly, talents 
in the professions vary: because a lawyer is a good 
pleader, it does not follow that he has equal tact in cross- 
examination. The parallel may be continued to the fine 
and the useful arts: a poet is not therefore a painter, an 
engineer is not necessarily an engraver, though we use 
the words “taste” and “skill” indiscriminately to desig- 
nate their powers in the one case and in the other. New- 
man asks “why ratiocination should be an exception to a 
general law which attaches to the intellectual exercises 
of the mind; why it is held to be commensurate with 
logical science; and why logic is made an instrumental 
art sufficient for determining every sort of truth, while no 
one would dream of making any one formula, however 
generalized, a working rule at once for poetry, the art 
of medicine, and political warfare.” *** There are, 
therefore, different illative senses in man according to the 
field in which he is seeking for concrete truth, different 
in history, chemistry, law, etc., morals and religion.**® 


2. The Sanction of the Ilative Sense 


As conscience tells us what to do and what not to do in 
a particular case, so the illative sense bids us assent to a 
particular proposition as true, or withhold such assent. 
It is a fact that there is a rational faculty within us which 
unmistakably demands that particular acts be done or 
avoided, and another which with equal authority demands 
that particular propositions be assented to or not. That 
such demands are made on us are everyday experiences 
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of everyman. We were born equipped with such powers. 
We have as much right to complain that we have arms 
and not wings as we have to desire another method of 
coming at the truth. “It is a general law that, whatever 
is found as a function or an attribute of any class of 
beings, or is natural to it, is in its substance suitable to it 
and subserves its existence, and cannot be lightly regarded 
as a fault or enormity.” **® ‘‘What is left to us but to 
take things as they are, and to resign ourselves to what we 
find? that instead of devising, what cannot be, some suf- 
ficient science of reasoning which may compel certitude 
in concrete conclusions (as Locke, etc., would wish us 
to do), to confess that there is no ultimate test of truth 
besides the testimony born to truth by the mind itself, 
and that this phenomenon, perplexing as we may find it, 
is a normal and inevitable characteristic of the mental 
constitution of a being like man on a stage such as the 
world.” **" 

A further reason for accepting the illative sense’s sanc- 
tion of our assents in concrete cases, far more influential 
with Newman than mere submission to what we cannot 
change, is that God so wills it. That law of our minds 
is one of God’s laws of order in the universe, hence, ‘‘for 
resignation to my destiny, I substitute a cheerful concur- 
rence in an overruling Providence.” *** 

The illative sense is, therefore, the natural criterion of 
the accuracy of an inference, our God-given warrant that 
assent is rightly elicited in favor of the particular proposi- 
tion inferred. In its judgments the individual is supreme 
as in the judgments of conscience.*** He is “responsible 
to himself, nay under circumstances may be justified in 
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opposing himself to the judgment of the whole world; 
though he uses rules to his great advantage, as far as 
they go, and is in consequence bound to use them.” **° 
The illative sense ‘‘is a rule to itself, and appeals to no 
judgment beyond its own.” *** 

Newman considers the following as the four cardinal 
points in his account of the Nature and Sanction of the 
Illative Sense: 


(a) Its exercise is one and the same in all con- 
crete matters, as, e.g. law, chemistry, religion. We 
proceed as far as we can by the logic of language, 
“but we are obliged to supplement it by the more 
subtle and elastic logic of thought.” 

(b) It is attached to definite -subject-matters; an 
individual may possess it in history and not in 
religion. 

(c) Its method of reasoning is, from a converg- 
ing cumulation of what, in strict logical demonstra- 
tion, can be called only probabilities, to arrive at 
assent or material certitude, a method like that used 
in the theory of limits in mathematics. 

(d) It is the ultimate test of truth and error in 
every class of concrete reasoning whether in experi- 
mental science, historical research or theology.*** 


3. The Range of the IUlative Sense 

The illative sense does not exclude, but supplements 
logic.*** Its influence is exercised throughout the entire 
process of real, concrete ratiocination, in assuming first 
ptinciples, in conducting the argument, and in drawing 
the conclusions.*** 

(a) The illative sense assumes its fwst principles, or 
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premisses, which are accordingly called presumptions. 
They have already been treated as a class of notional 
assents and six illustrations of them have been given.*** 

First principles are propositions with which we start in 
reasoning on any given subject-matter.’** They are the 
first elements of thought in all reasoning.**" Without 
them we can come to no conclusion.*** In themselves, 
however, they are not elementary truths prior to reason- 
ing.” They are really conclusions from particular experi- 
ences, abstractions from facts.**° That is why they are 
notional.*"" We call them self-evident because they are 
evident in no other way.?** 

These first principles are numerous; still, few of them 
are received universally. They vary with the persons who 
reason." We must have the right, when we please, of 
implicitly assuming definite propositions in the first start 
of a course of reasoning and of arbitrarily excluding 
others, or ruling them to be irrelevant or absurd. Else 
we cannot conduct an argument at all.**‘ This choice 
makes them very often personal;?** they constitute what 
we call in general our opinions and tastes.?** 

Such are the phrases with which Newman describes 
first principles in the Grammar. Note well that he says 
they are the first elements in all reasoning, that is, in all 
explicit, verbal argument, in all formal logic; and he still 
holds that, in themselves, they are not elementary truths 
prior to reasoning. By this he means that the implicit 
action of the illative sense abstracts and generalizes from 
facts of experience to form notions, that is, general, 
abstract propositions. 


First principles are thus the recondite sources of all 
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knowledge.**" Because they are so intimately personal, 


logic cannot measure them.’** To Newman’s mind, 

them, therefore, lies the whole problem of attaining to 
truth.” *** If our first principles are right our arguments 
and hence our conclusions are usually correct. ‘That is 
what he means by saying any difficulty in the investigation 
of truth “commonly lies in determining first principles, 
not in the arrangement of proofs,’ *** and that it is 
those first principles ‘which are half the battle in the 
inference with which the reasoning is to terminate.” *** 

Newman classifies first principles under three heads: 

1. Those connected with the statement of the case, 
that is, with choosing the particular point of view in a 
given question. 

2. The definite assumptions on beginning any reason- 
ing. He instances as such first principles: 


(a) the general proposition which some authors 
lay down, that in philosophy we have no right to 
make any assumption whatever, and that we ought 
to begin with a universal doubt; ee 

(b) the assumption of Paine and other unbe- 
lievers that ‘“‘a revelation, which is to be received as 
true, ought to be written on the sun;” *** 

(c) the principle that government and legislation 
ought to be a religious character; *** 

(d) the Protestant claim that Scripture is the sole 
Rule of Faith.*** 


3. The antecedent reasons, made by ourselves and 
belonging to our personal characters. The rule which 
Newman lays down for this last kind of principles is that 
only negative antecedent reasoning is safe. Thus a son 
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who knew his father’s integrity from intimate contact 
would rightly reject antecedently any attack upon his 
honesty. So, too, Alexander’s “notorious bravery would 
be almost decisive against any charge against him of hav- 
ing on a particular occasion acted as a coward.” **° 

Such is, in short, Newman’s doctrine on the nature and 
origin of first principles. ‘““They constitute the difference 
between man and man; they characterize him. As deter- 
mined by his First Principles, such is his religion, his 
creed, his worship, his political party, his character, except 
as far as adventitious circumstances interfere with their 
due and accurate development; they are, in short, the 
man.” **" No key will open to the student the heart and 
mind, the personality of England’s greatest Catholic 
thinker more than the knowledge of his theory of first 
principles. This teaching is also the kernel of his theory 
of the genesis of Faith in the individual. 

(b) The illative sense conducts the argument. Instead 
of discussing this phase of the action of the illative sense 
in abstract terms, Newman shows by an example how 
able historians, in studies on prehistoric Greece and 
Rome, not only assume the point of view from which 
they severally treat the question, but also similarly assume 
their methods of choosing or discarding testimony, and 
the kinds of arguments which will be allowed to tell in 
the inquiry. It is evident that this choice depends on the 
intellectual complexion of the various writers. The result 
is to be expected; the men differ toto caelo in their con- 
clusions. When logic fails they become personal, appeal- 
ing to their own primary elements of thought and their 
illative sense against the principles and judgment of 
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others. Grote, for example, admits this in the question 
of the authorship of the Homeric poems: ‘“Thete is a dif- 
ference of opinion among the best critics, which is prob- 
ably nov destined to be adjusted, since so much depends 
partly upon critical feeling, partly upon the general rea- 
sonings in respect to the ancient epical unity, with which 
a man sits down to the study.” *** With facts alone 
authors would come to no conclusion; it is the “‘tacit 
understandings,” the assumed starting points, the “critical 
feeling,” the ‘“‘antecedent reasonings” and such like per- 
sonal, collateral aids which are used by the illative sense 
that make possible conclusions one way or the other. 

(c) The illative sense also draws the conclusions in 
concrete ratiocination. ‘This has been shown in the sec- 
tion on Informal Inference.**” The illative sense masses 
the body of proof, which consists in a cumulation of con- 
verging probabilities, the only kind of arguments avail- 
able in concrete matters, and concludes by a simple assent 
which is also called ‘moral certitude.” *°° 

This brief sketch describes the nature, function and 
scope of Newman’s illative sense. No point in all his 
psychology of assent can more justly be called its root or 
core than the illative sense. The discovery of this faculty 
has been Newman’s greatest contribution to modern 
Psychology and has furnished him with an instrument 
for his system of personal Apologetics, to expose and 
defend the average man’s method of reaching certitude in 
Natural and Revealed Religion. 


CHAPTER III 
THE NATURE OF FAITH 


INTRODUCTORY 


Our MopEs OF KNOWING EXTERNAL THINGS 


UNper the conviction that it is an absolutely necessary 
introduction to Newman’s doctrine on faith and the 
psychological process that leads to it, I have sketched at 
some length his theory of real assent and of the organon 
that enables the individual to hold truth in that way. The 
next step is to show how faith is an assent, what are the 
characteristics of this assent, and particularly how it is a 
real assent, a character on which Newman insists so much. 
First of all, then, what is the relation of faith to our other 
modes of knowledge? 

We are living among beings which exist outside and 
independently of us, of whom we can have cognizance. 
These beings are either material or immaterial. To put 
us in possession of the truth about such beings we have 
various modes of knowledge. We possess the truth, or 
we know, when our subjective perception of things con- 
forms with the things themselves which immediately act 
upon us or of which we have indirect cognizance. To 
know, then, is to assent to a proposition about things 
when this proposition is objectively true as well as sub- 
jectively.* 

97 
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The modes of knowing things exterior to us can be 
reduced to three: one is direct knowledge through the 
senses; the two others are indirect, one of which is inter- 
nal, namely, knowing by reason, the other external, 
knowing by testimony.* ‘The indirect are founded on the 
direct. | 

Our commonest mode of knowing material things is 
through the senses. They are “the only direct instru- 
ments which we know to be granted to us for direct and 
immediate acquaintance with things external to us.” ’ 
This means of arriving at knowledge is perfectly natural 
to us; we have no right to doubt its validity. “We are 
in a world of facts and we use them; for there is nothing 
else to use. We do not quarrel with them, but we take 
them as they are... . It would be out of place to 
demand of fire, water, earth and air their credentials, so 
to say, for acting upon us... . But what we are still 
less able to doubt about or annul . . . is that which is at 
once their counterpart and their witness. I mean, our- 
selves. We are conscious of the objects of external 
nature, and we reflect and act upon them. . . . As we 
use the (so-called) elements without first criticizing what 
we have no command over, so is it much more unmeaning 
in us to criticize or find fault with our own nature, which 
is nothing else than we ourselves.” “ ‘“There is no 
medium between using my faculties, as I have them, and 
flinging myself upon the external world according to the 
random impulse of the moment, as spray upon the surface 
of the waves, and simply forgetting that I am.” " “My 
elementary lesson of duty is that of resignation to the laws. 
of my nature, whatever they are; my first disobedience is 
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to be impatient at what I am, and to indulge an ambitious 
aspiration after what I cannot be, to cherish a distrust of 
my powers, and to desire to change laws which are iden- 
tical with myself.” * 

“Our senses,’ however, “convey us but a little way out 
of ourselves . . . we must be interrupted by no simul- 
taneous sounds to hear them; we must have light to see 
them; we can neither see, hear nor touch things past or 
future. Now, Reason is that faculty of the mind by which 
knowledge of things external to us, of beings, facts, and 
events, is attained beyond the range of sense.” " The 
second manner, then, of acquiring truth is by reason. 
‘Reason, according to the simplest view of it, is the 
faculty of gaining knowledge without direct perception, 
or by ascertaining one thing by means of another.” * “We 
reason when we hold this by virtue of that.” * “Reason 
is the power of proceeding to new ideas by means of 
given ones.” *® “By the exercise of Reason is properly 
meant any process of or act of mind by which from know- 
ing one thing it advances on to know another.” ** “One 
fact may suffice for a whole theory; one principle may 
create and sustain a system; one minute token is a clue 
to a large discovery.” *" “Reason does not really per- 
ceive anything; but it is a faculty of proceeding from 
things that are perceived to things which are not; the 
existence of which it certifies to us on the hypothesis of 
something else being known to exist, in other words, 
being assumed to be true.” ** 

“Reasoning,” then, “is a sort of substitute for sight” ** 
and the senses in general. It is a second way to acquire 
knowledge, an indirect way. We are as much warranted 
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in feeling safe in its use as we are in the use of our senses. 
Both are means connatural to us.** 

The third way toward truth is through a witness, when 
we accept a thing as true upon the word of another who 
knows. ‘That is faith, for ‘‘Faith cometh by hearing.” It 
is “reliance on the word of another.” ** It simply accepts 
testimony. As then testimony is distinct from experience, 
so is Faith from Reason.’ ** It, however, “must neces- 
sarily be resolved at last into Sight and Reason.” ** “It 
is an acceptance of things as real, which the senses do not 
convey, upon certain previous grounds; it is an instrument 
of indirect knowledge concerning things external to us— 
the process being such as the following: ‘I assent to this 
doctrine as true, because I have been taught it’; or 
‘because superiors tell me so’; or ‘because good men think 
so’; or ‘because very different men think so’... or 
‘because persons whom I trust say that it was once guaran- 
teed by miracles’; or ‘because one who is said to have 
wrought miracles . . . has taught it’... or for all or 
some of these reasons together.” ** 

To say “I do not understand a proposition, but I accept 
it on authority . . . is faith; it is not a direct assent to the 
proposition, still it zs assent to the authority which enun- 
Clates it.) 7 

Such, briefly, are our available means for gaining 
knowledge.** They are all valid because they belong to 
our nature, and carry therefore the warrant of the Creator. 
Each mode has the function of enabling us to accomplish 
one of our greatest duties, namely, to search for truth 
which is a necessary means to our ultimate end. Truths, 
coming from one and the same source, God, cannot really 
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contradict one another.** “Truth of any kind can but 
minister to truth.”’’* Our senses, reason, and faith in 
witnesses, if rightly used, lead to truths proper to each, 
and not only not conflicting with one another but per- 
fectly harmonizing under the guidance of the Divine 
Intellect. 

The first of these instruments of knowledge, the senses, 
leads immediately only to the knowledge of material 
things. ‘‘As to immaterial things, that we have faculties 
analogous to sense by which we have direct knowledge 
of their presence, does not appear, except indeed as 
regards our own soul and its acts. But so far is certain at 
least, that we are not conscious of possessing them.” ** 
God can impart that consciousness to man and has done 
so, but such a course of things is extraordinary. Reason 
and faith, then, especially divine faith, lead us to the 
knowledge of the immaterial.*° 

It seems to be a law in our attaining knowledge that 
the more desirable the object of knowledge in point of 
excellence, the weaker or more subtle is the evidence by 
which that knowledge is attested. ‘Thus, the knowledge 
reached through the senses is the grossest but also the 
clearest, while that attained through divine faith is the 
sublimest but at the same time attained by the most intan- 
gible processes.” | 


A. Essence of Faith 
Faith, the third means which we possess of acquiring 
knowledge, is used by Newman in two senses, the one, 
improper or large, the other proper or strict. In its large 
sense faith includes the reasoning process which precedes 
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assenting to the truth on the word of another. In this 
wider meaning of the term are included, therefore, the 
motives of credibility; and faith thus considered is an 
exercise of reason inasmuch as it accepts a conclusion 
from virtually recognized premisses. “If Reason is the 
faculty of gaining knowledge upon grounds given, an act 
or process of Faith is an exercise of Reason, as being an 
instrument of indirect knowledge concerning things 
external to us.” ** 

In its strict sense “Faith is properly an assent, an assent 
without doubt, or a certitude.” ** This narrower meaning 
of the term denotes merely accepting propositions as true 
on the testimony of another; it embraces only assent to 
the words of a witness without including the motives of 
credibility which we have for receiving such testimony.” 
This stricter and proper sense of the word includes two 
kinds of faith, human and divine, according as the witness 
is man or God. 

Human faith is the source of many of our ordinary 
informations. Newman describes their origin and our 
manner of holding them under the title “Credence” in the 
Grammar.”* | | | 

Divine faith is “‘an assent of the mind to God's 
word.” ** It is the “acceptance of a divine message” or 
“submission of the intellect to mysteries.” °** It is more. 
In answer to the question, What is faith? meaning divine 
faith, Newman says: “It is assenting to a doctrine as true, 
which we do not see, which we cannot prove, because God 
says it is true, who cannot lie.’’ *” ‘He who believes that 
God is true, and that this is His word, which He has com- 
mitted to man; has no doubt at all. He is as certain that 
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the doctrine taught is true, as that God is true; and he is 
certain because God is true, because God has spoken, not 
because he sees its truth or can prove its truth. That is, 
faith has two pecularities;—it is most certain, decided, 
positive, immovable in its assent, and it gives this assent 
not because it sees with eye or sees with the reason but 
because it receives the tidings from one who comes from 
God.” ** “Faith is, in its very nature, the acceptance of 
what our reason cannot reach, simply and absolutely upon 
testimony.” °* The principle of faith, as Newman sees it 
in the history of the Church, is “the absolute acceptance 
of the divine Word with an internal assent, in opposition 
to the informations, if such, of sight and reason.” °° 

These descriptions of faith naturally allow the ordinary 
theological division into the matter and form of faith, of 
its material and formal objects, or, again, the thing we 
believe and why we believe it.*’ 

The material object of faith is its subject-matter; it con- 
sists of all the truths made known to us by divine revela- 
tion. The words revelation, depositum and dogma are 
synonymous with material object of faith.** This material 
object comprises all revealed truths which are known 
explicitly as well as those known only virtually, intet- 
pretatively, or implicitly.“” A Catholic expresses this 
comprehensiveness of the subject-matter of faith by the 
words, “I believe what the Church proposes to ‘be 
believed.” *° Divine faith, however, has a material 
object, a field of truths, peculiar to itself. Our senses 
and reason have limited fields of knowledge; their range 
extends to everything that can be known by our purely 
natural powers in both physical and intellectual spheres. 
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Whatever may be comprised in the physical, mathematical 
and philosophical sciences, whose principles are within 
the scope of unaided human faculties, constitutes the field 
of sense and reason. ‘The realm proper to faith is the 
supernatural; all that lies hopelessly beyond our merely 
human capabilities, and which would remain unknown to 
us forever, had not God in His inscrutable designs seen 
fit to reveal it, constitutes our supernatural world.** 
“Revealed Religion, as such, is of the nature of a positive 
rule, implying, as it does, an addition, greater or less, to 
the religion of nature, and the disclosure of facts, which 
are thus disclosed, because otherwise not discoverable.” *’ 
“As the widest experience of life would not tend to 
remove the mysteriousness of the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity, so even the narrowest does not deprive us of the 
right of asserting it. Much knowledge and little knowl- 
edge leave us very much as we were, in a matter of this 
kind.” “* “By supernatural world is meant that still more 
marvellous and awful universe, of which the Creator 
Himself is the fulness, and which becomes known to us, 
not through our natural faculties, but by superadded and 
direct communication from Him.” ** 

“We may divide knowledge, then, into natural and 
supernatural. Some knowledge, of course, is both at 
once.” *® In other words, God has deemed good to reveal 
to us even some truths which are attainable by our 
unaided faculties, but which, because of the weakness of 
our fallen nature, would not without a special revelation 
be known so clearly, or so entirely, or so commonly by 
men in general as is good for their eternal welfare. 
Moreover, from the relations of truths to one another 
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which we observe in the natural order, we are permitted, 
with reservations, to reason analogically about truths 
in the supernatural order. Such a comparison of truths 
and the consequent deduction of new truths that lay 
implied but unknown in the originally revealed principles 
constitutes the science of Theology. That is Newman’s 
meaning in the following words: ‘“These two great circles 
of knowledge . . . intersect; first as far as supernatural 
knowledge includes truths and facts of the natural world, 
and secondly, as far as truths and facts of the natural 
world are on the other hand data for inferences about the 
supernatural.” *° 

Besides the supernatural truths which are the ordinary 
matter of an act of divine faith, the reason, the “why,” 
the formal object itself of our faith, must be believed on 
God’s word. “Faith, in its theological sense, includes a 
belief not only in the thing believed, but also in the 
ground of believing; that is not only belief in certain 
doctrines, but belief in them expressly because God has 
revealed them.” *" 

What, then, is this formal object of divine faith? It is, 
as has already been said, the reason for assenting to the 
divinely revealed truth. This reason is “because God 
says it is true, who cannot lie.” ** I believe that there are 
Three Persons in one God not because I perceive it, nor 
because I can prove it, but because “God says so.” It is 
the motive of my faith. 

This formal object, or internal motive, of assent to a 
revealed truth must be carefully distinguished from what 
are known as. “Motives of Credibility,’ which in New- 
man’s day were called ‘Evidences of Christianity.” ‘By 
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the Evidences of Religion I mean the systematic analysis 
of all the grounds on which we believe Christianity to be 
true. I say ‘all, because the word Evidences is often 
restricted to denote only such arguments as arise out of 
the thing itself which is to be proved, etc.” “* Revelation 
is a historical fact. That the fact took place and under 
peculiar circumstances we may hold on human testimony. 
That a Person, Jesus Christ, lived during the early days of 
the Roman Empire; that He taught certain doctrines 
which until His day had been unknown; that He worked 
miracles, uttered prophecies and fulfilled previously 
spoken prophecies, to prove that He had been sent by God 
and was God, equal to the Father and the Holy Spirit;— 
all these are historical facts. We can, then, receive them 
as we receive other historical facts, for instance, those of 
the career of Julius Caesar before Him, or of Emperor 
Augustus, His contemporary, or of Titus who lived after 
Him. The evidence which we thus have of the life and 
works and teachings of Christ is much more complete and 
especially more carefully preserved by the writings and 
traditions of contemporary and later generations than that 
of any other person of the time. On human testimony, 
on the word of man, then, we can reasonably believe and 
hold with certitude that those facts took place and in the 
manner reported. From the extraordinary nature of the 
circumstances surrounding Christ, His miraculous birth, 
His holy life, His miracles and prophecies, His sublime 
teachings, etc., we can accept His extraordinary doctrine 
as credible. But we assent absolutely to the truth of what 
He has taught because He is God. ‘The circumstances 
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mentioned render His words very probable; but we give 
to these words absolute assent, not because of the mira- 
cles, etc., but because it is the Infinite Veracity who spoke 
them. The motives of credibility, I say, allow us to accept 
the words as credible, as highly probable; the Veracity of 
God Who utters them alone enables us to hold them with 
unflinching supernatural certitude. In the former case 
we do not need the assistance of divine grace to come to 
the conclusion that the words are worthy of acceptance; 
in the latter case, God’s illuminating grace must enlighten 
us that it is He, God, Who speaks to us and thereby gives 
us an interior motive for absolute certitude in the doc- 
trines received. 

The action of grace in divine faith will be explained 
below. Here I wish only to indicate what is the formal 
cause of our divine faith, namely, the word of God, Who 
is infinite truth, that is, both God’s speaking and His 
Veracity. This formal object of faith Newman declares 
clearly: “The very idea of Christianity in its (profession 
and history . . . is a ‘Revelatio revelata’; it is a definite 
message from God to man distinctly conveyed by His 
chosen instruments, and to be received as such a message; 
and therefore, to be positively acknowledged, embraced, 
and maintained as true, on the ground of its being divine, 
not as true on intrinsic grounds, not as probably true, or 
partially true, but as absolutely certain knowledge, certain 
in a sense in which nothing else can be certain, because 
it comes from Him who neither can deceive nor be 
deceived. And the whole tenor of Scripture from begin- 
ning to end is to this effect.” °° 
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B. Properties of the Act of Faith 


Divine faith as just described is adherence to a revealed 
truth on the word of God. Its chief characteristics are 
five: it is an act of the intellect, supernatural, free, certain 
and real. These properties will be briefly explained. 


1. Faith Is an Act of the Intellect 


This is clear from what has been said of its essence, for 
“it is assent of the mind to God’s word.” ** It is both an 
act and habit of the intellect. ‘“The old Catholic notion, 
which still lingers in the Established Church, was that 
Faith was an intellectual act, its object truth, and its 
‘result knowledge.” °* But it is also a “‘state of mind,” 
‘‘a habit,” “a virtue. 

The first Protestants call faith ‘‘trust.” °* They thus 
confound it with hope, which is a virtue of the will. 

Later, non-Catholics drifted further away from consid- 
ering faith as an act or habit of the intellect. ‘In propor- 
tion as the Lutheran leaven spread it became fashionable 
to say that Faith was, not an acceptance of revealed doc- 
trine, not an act of the intellect, but a feeling, an emo- 
tion,’ an affection, an appetency; and, as this view of 
Faith obtained, so was the connexion of Faith with Truth 
and Knowledge more and more either forgotten of 
denied. At length the identity of this (so-called) spirit- 
uality of heart and the virtue of Faith was acknowledged 
on all hands, etc.” °* “The religious world as it is styled, 
holds, generally speaking, that Religion consists not in 
knowledge but in feeling or sentiment.” °" ‘‘Religion,” 
for many such, “was based not on argument, but on taste 
and sentiment”; “nothing was objective, everything sub- 
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jective, in doctrine.” “Religion, as such, consisted in 
something short of intellectual exercises, viz., in the affec- 
tions, in the imagination, in inward persuasions and con- 
solations, in pleasurable sensations, sudden changes, and 
sublime fancies.” °° 

Then came the approaches to Modernism. “They 
learned to believe and to take it for granted, that Religion 
was nothing beyond a supply of the wants of human 
nature, not an external fact and a work of God. ‘There 
was, it appeared, a demand for Religion, and therefore 
there was a supply; human nature could not do without 
Religion any more than it could do without bread; a 
supply was absolutely necessary, good or bad, etc.” °” In 
short, ‘‘Religion was based . . . on many things, but not 
at all on reason; reason was neither its warrant, nor its 
instrument, and science has as little connexion with it as 
with the fashions of the season, or the state of the 
weather.” °° Such were the conclusions that the Liberals 
or Latitudinarians of Newman’s day were logically draw- 
ing from the assumptions of the religious reformers of 
the sixteenth century. 

Faith in its strict sense, is an intuitive not a discursive 
act. Faith is, then, an act of the intellect. It is, however, 
a spontaneous assent, resembling more an intuition than 
a process of reasoning. Such was Newman’s view of it 
both as Anglican and as Catholic. In the Parochial and 
Plain Sermons he says: ‘“The Gospel is a manifestation, 
and therefore addressed to the eye of our mind... . We 
recognize objects by the eye at once. We know them 
when we see them, but scarcely till then.” Faith, then, is 
“spiritual sight.” °° “Faith is the simple lifting of the 
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mind to the Unseen God, without conscious reasoning or 
formal argument.” °* 

As a Catholic he is even more explicit. The Discourses 
to Mixed Congregations ate punctuated frequently with 
assertions like the following: “It is not so much a process 
of inquiry as an instantaneous recognition, on which the 
mind believes.” °* Faith is sight.°* He maintains that 
faith must be to-day what it was in the Apostles’ day. 
“Immediate implicit submission of mind was, in the life- 
time of the Apostles, the only, the necessary token of 
faith.” °** “This is what faith was in the time of the 
Apostles, as no one can deny; and what it was then, it 
must be now, else it ceases to be the same thing.” °° “A 
Christian was bound to take without doubting all that the 
Apostles declared to be revealed; if the Apostles spoke, 
he had to yield an internal assent of his mind . . . it was 
not allowable to doubt.” °’ “Either the Apostles were 
from God, or they were not; if they were, everything that 
they preached was to be believed by their hearers; if they 
were not, there was nothing for their hearers to 
believe.” °* “The persistent declaration of the first 
pteachers was: ‘Believe and thou shalt be saved’: they 
do not say, ‘prove our doctrine by your own reason,’ nor 
‘wait till you see before you believe’; but, ‘believe without 
seeing and without proving, because our word is not our 
own, but God’s word.’” That is the meaning of St. 
Paul’s ‘‘Faith cometh by hearing and hearing by the word 
OF Christ." 

Faith, then, in its essence is not “a believing upon evi- 
dence, or a sort of a conclusion upon a process of reason- 
ing, a resolve formed upon a calculation”; ** it “is inde- 
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pendent of processes of Reason”;** in its strict accepta- 
tion “Faith depends on no process of mind previous to it.” 
Scripture and the commor. opinion of men are a warrant 
for this manner of judging faith.” 

Though faith is ‘not identical with its grounds,” ** and 
“can exist without being based on evidence,’ ** ‘True 
Faith admits but does not require the exercise of what is 
commonly understood by reason.” ** “It is quite distinct 
from an exercise of reason, though it follows upon it.” *° 
Proof of this assertion is that I may be convinced by 
various arguments that I ought to believe, that it is my 
duty to do so, and still I do not.”" 

What, then, does reason do for faith which it may pre- 
cede? “Learned men, outside the Church, may compose 
most useful works on the Evidences of religion, or in 
defense of particular doctrines, or in explanation of the 
whole scheme of Catholicity; in these cases reason 
becomes the handmaid of faith: still it is not faith; it does 
not rise above an intellectual view or notion; it affirms, 
not as grasping the truth, not as seeing, but as ‘being of 
Opinion’ as ‘judging,’ as ‘coming to a conclusion.’” 
“Men might indeed use their reason in inquiring into the 
pretensions of the Apostles; they might inquire whether 
they were predicted in the Old Testament as coming from 
God; but when they had ascertained this fairly in what- 
ever way, they were to take all the Apostles saw for 
granted without proof; they were to exercise their faith, 
they wete to be saved by hearing.” ”° 

The act of faith, accordingly, is ordinarily preceded by 
a conscious or subconscious (in Newman’s terminology, 
an “explicit or implicit’) reasoning on the Evidences of 
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motives of credibility.°” “St. Peter himself, in spite of 
his ardour and earnestness, gives us in his own case some 
indications of such an exercise of mind. When he said, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God,’ he cast 
his faith, in a measure, into dogmatic form: and when he 
said, “To whom shall we go? ‘Thou hast the words of 
eternal life,’ he gave ‘an account of the hope that was in 
him,’ or grounded his faith upon evidence.” Still, as 
mentioned above, faith in its strict sense is not discursive, 
not a process, for its sole motive of certitude is God's 
word and veracity. 

In real, actual faith it is generally difficult to distinguish 
with precision the interior motive of faith, taken in its 
natrow, proper sense, from the preliminary motives of 
credibility. Even after serious reflection an average man, 
without a fairly profound knowledge of psychology and 
the habit of introspection, could not without great diffi- 
culty trace the exact line of demarcation between his 
motive of faith and the motives of credibility. Both are 
intermingled in the living act as closely as blood and flesh 
in the living body. Practically, there is no need of mak- 
ing the distinction, though logically and theologically it 
is of far-reaching consequence. “Nor need reason come 
first and faith second (though this is the logical order), 
but one and the same teaching is in different aspects both 
object and proof and elicits one complex act both of infer- 
ence and of assent.” °* ‘Taken in its large sense, com- 
prising all the evidences, both conscious and unconscious, 
together with the motive, faith is called by Newman “the 
reasoning of a religious mind.” * 

Theology is a Development of Faith, Faith, as has 
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thus far been explained, is the assent by the intellect to 
revealed truths. ‘This assent may be prepared for by 
various acts of reason called motives of credibility. The 
truths received by faith may also be compared with one 
another and then expressed more clearly and more fully 
in further propositions.°* Such a comparison leads to the 
discovery of hitherto unknown relations which are 
implicitly contained in the original revelation. ‘These 
newly discovered relations can likewise be compared, and 
other new relations will be made known. As divine truth 
is of infinite depth the process can continue without end. 
Such an evolution is called Theology, which may be 
defined as the science of God and divine things insofar 
as they have been divinely revealed.** It is “the use of 
Reason in investigating the doctrine of Faith.” ** Here 
are Newman’s words on the present matter: “Faith, being 
an act of the intellect, opens a way for inquiry, compari- 
son and inference, that is, for science in religion, in sub- 
servience to itself; this is the principle of theology.” °° 
“Deduction only is the instrument of Theology.** There 
the simple question is, what is revealed? All doctrinal 
knowledge flows from one fountain head. ... The 
notion of doctrinal knowledge absolutely novel, and of 
simple addition from without, is intolerable to Catholic 
ears, and never was entertained by any one who was even 
approaching to an understanding of our creed. Revela- 
tion is all in all in doctrine, the Apostles its sole deposi- 
tory, the inferential method its sole instrument, and 
ecclesiastical authority its sole sanction. ‘The Divine 
Voice has spoken once for all, and the only question is 
about its meaning.” ** ‘What is known in Christianity 
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is just what is revealed, and nothing more; certain truths, 
communicated directly from above, are committed to the 
keeping of the faithful, and to the very last nothing can 
really be added to those truths. From the time of the 
Apostles to the end of the world no strictly new truth 
can be added to the theological information which the 
Apostles were inspired to deliver. It is possible of course 
to make numberless deductions from the original doc- 
trines; but as the conclusion is ever in its premisses, such 
deductions are not, strictly speaking, an addition; and, 
though experience may variously guide and modify those 
deductions, still, on the whole, Theology retains the 
severe character of a science, advancing syllogistically 
from premisses to conclusion.” ** ‘Theology then is rea- 
son acting rightly and freely on the truths of faith. It is 
“the Science of God, or the truths we know about God 
put into a system; just as we have a science of the stars, 
and call it astronomy, or of the crust of the earth and call 
it geology.” °° It is therefore a “natural development’’;’* 
a clearer view, obtained by an increase of propositions,”* 
of which one explains the other more fully, but to which 
it adds nothing extraneous.’* ‘This development is of 
course of perfect internal consistency, “a consistency 
which nevertheless is wrought out in and through the 
rude and inaccurate minds of the multitude,’ as was the 
case in Primitive Christianity, or the Medieval system (or 
even Calvinism) .°* 

“God Himself is the author as well as the subject of 
theology. When Truth can change, its revelation can 
change; when human reason can outreason the Omnis- 
cient, then may it supersede His work.” °* ‘That it is 
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lawful to employ science in the province of faith is proved 
by its use in several instances in Holy Scripture.** 

The Knowledge of Faith Is Analogical. ‘The knowl- 
edge that we have of God differs in an important feature 
from the knowledge we have of creatures. God is infi- 
nite. His being is not in the same genus as that of 
creatures which are necessarily finite; He is suz generis. 
There is, therefore, no common concept which includes 
both the finite and the Infinite. However, when we 
speak of a perfection in God, for instance of His Justice, 
we cannot but use a term that we employ when speaking 
of creatures. A word so used is not ‘universal,’ that is, 
of identical meaning with a difference only of degree 
according as it is used of God or of a creature. Not is it 
used merely ‘‘nominally,” that is, with the understanding 
that there is absolutely no relation between the attributes 
of God and the virtue of a man. Such a word is used of 
God in a sense which theologians call “with the analogy 
of proportionality.” This last phrase means that the per- 
fection in question is really God’s and is, besides, in the 
same relation to His essence as the perfection bearing the 
same name is in a creature in relation to its finite nature. 
To put the phrase in a mathematical symbol: as 
X:Y::10:1, so, too, is God to His attributes as a creature 
is to his qualities. Of course, it must be borne in mind: 
(1) that God's Essence and Attributes are identical; (2) 
that no numerical expression can designate the relation of 
finite quality to essence. The formula is introduced 
merely to suggest vaguely the relation between God and 
creatures. Perhaps a more apt illustration is that of the 
analogical proportion between the members of a human 
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body and the whole body, and those same members and 
that same body on a photograph. God's perfections, 
then, are to man’s somewhat in the relation in which the 
members of the human body are to those same members 
on a photographic ceproduction. Such analogical knowl- 
edge we have of God both by reason and by faith. 

The following brief prayer of Newman expresses the 
existence of this analogy in our knowledge of matters of 
faith: “My God, I do not understand these heavenly 
things. I use words which I cannot master; but I believe, 
O God, that to be true, which I thus feebly express in 
human language.” °’ In the Grammar Newman says: 
“No human words indeed are worthy of the Supreme 
Being, none ate adequate; but we have no other words 
to use but human, and those in question (in expressing 
the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity) are among the simplest 
and most intelligible that are to be found in language.” °° 
Confessions of faith “are the truth only in as full a 
measure as our minds can admit it; the truth as far as 
they go, and under the conditions of thought which 
human feebleness imposes.” °° 

The use of analogy is not limited to our language about 
God. A blind man’s idea of colors is analogical; scarlet, 
for example, is said to be to him similar to the blast of a 
trumpet.*’” In our daily language, metaphors are an 
“economy,” that is, nothing more or less than analogies. 
A fable, too, is an analogy; so are certain arguments and 
theories.*°* ‘Teachers must accommodate their instruction 
to the weaknesses of the children, the savages or the blind 
who are their pupils. All language is, in great measure, 
an economy, for the actual thing that we know is not 
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really in our minds; there is an accommodation, a represen- 
tation, replacing its reality.*°” Common sense, therefore, 
allows that it is in accordance with our nature to know 
by analogy, and to know truly. 

If analogy is found in our knowledge of matters of this 
world, surely it must exist in our ideas of God.*** That 
is St. Paul’s meaning of our seeing now “‘in a glass, 
darkly.” 

We have no reason to complain of this inability of 
outs to acquire a “univocal” knowledge about God and 
His attributes, no more than we have reason to complain 
that our knowledge of sensible things is such as it is and 
not more perfect. We must not have the ambition of 
being wiser than God wants us to be."** ‘The Creator 
wills that we should know truths only in the way which 
He has given us; we can but have confidence in Him.**” 
As He has given us an instinct, as it were, to trust our 
senses, so He has given our natures a similar instinct for 
all our informations of Himself, whether they come 
through a faculty of nature or a gift of grace.*** Reason 
can see the difficulties of such an economy but cannot 
remove them; faith must therefore guide us.*°” Besides, 
God’s grace surely can impart to us mew ideas of Himself, 
and such ideas are as real as those which we may have of 
Him through nature.*°° 

“Let then the Catholic dogmas, as such, be freely 
admitted to convey no true idea of Almighty God, but 
only an earthly one, gained from earthly figures, provided 
it be allowed, on the other hand, that the senses do not 
convey any true idea of matter, but only an idea com- 
mensurate with sensible impressions, etc.” *°® In other 
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words, Newman says that if we do not trust the revealed 
truths given us by God about Himself we ought in con- 
sistency not to trust the information of any of our powers 
of knowledge. Hopeless skepticism is the only ultimate 
conclusion of such irrational, gratuitous distrust. “Here 
then we may lay down with certainty as a consolatory 
truth . . . that whatever is told us from heaven, is true 
in so full and substantial a sense, that no possible mis- 
take can arise practically from following it. And it may 
be added, on the other hand, that the greatest risk will 
result from attempting to be wiser than God has made 
us, and to outstep in the least degree the circle which is 
prescribed as the limit of our range.” **° 

This fact that our knowledge of God is analogical 
serves to explain what are called mysteries. ‘Thus, God 
is one and perfectly simple without composition, though 
there are Three Persons in His One Nature. Our human 
notions of “‘one,” “simple,” “person” and “three,” are 
such that they cannot be conceived as found united. In 
God, however, these same notions exist united in perfect 
consistency, nay, exist necessarily and could not conceiv- 
ably not be so. This but goes to prove that our ideas as 
applied to God are true up to a certain point and that 
beyond that mark they can no longer be appropriated to 
Him. Here are two remarks of Newman to that effect: 
“It may so happen, that statements are only possible in 
the case of certain aspects of a doctrine, and that these 
seem inconsistent with each other, or mysteries, when 
contrasted together, apart from what lies between them; 
just as if one were shown the picture of a little child and 
an old man, and were told that they represented the same 
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person,—a statement which would be incomprehensible 
to beings who were unacquainted with the natural 
changes which take place, in the course of years, in the 
human frame.” *** ‘‘Though God is at once Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, the word “Trinity’ belongs to those 
notions of Him which are forced on us by the necessity 
of our finite conceptions, the real and immutable distinc- 
tion which exists between person and person implying in 
itself no infringement of His real and numerical Unity. 
And if it be asked how, if we cannot properly speak of 
Him as Three, we can speak of Him as One, I reply that 
He is not One in the way in which created things are 
severally units; for one, as applied to ourselves, is used 
in contrast to two or three and a whole series of num- 
bers; but of the Supreme Being it is safer to use the word 
‘monad’ than unit, for He has not even such relation to 
His creatures as to allow, philosophically speaking, of 
our contrasting Him with them.” *** “An alleged fact 
is not therefore impossible because it is inconceivable; 
for the incompatible notions, in which consists its incon- 
_ceivableness, need not each of them really belong to it 
in that fullness which would involve their being incom- 
patible with each other.” **° 


2. The Act of Faith Follows a Command of the Will 
Which Acts Freely *** 


The preambles of faith may prove to us with certainty 
the existence of God, His veracity and the fact that He 
has spoken. The truths themselves which God has 
revealed are, however, not evident to reason, for example, 
that there are Three Persons in One God. In other 
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words, the proper object of revelation cannot be demon- 
strated in the strict sense of the word. Our mind, then, 
is never compelled to accept the revelation as true, as it 
is compelled by the proposition, ‘“The whole is greater 
than any of its parts,’ or “The three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles.” It has what is called 
physical liberty when it makes an act of faith. When we 
assent to the revealed truth we do not do so because that 
truth is evident, as we do to axioms and demonstrations 
in Geometry, but because we know our assent is an 
advance toward our ultimate end. We know we ought 
to assent, that it is our duty, that there is a moral obliga- 
tion for us to accept God’s word as the truth. Our will 
must command the intellect to assent, otherwise we 
should never believe.*** The will, however, may com- 
mand or not, it is free. Though God’s grace inclines it 
to command assent, it retains perfect liberty, not only of 
“exercise,” that is, of being able to turn the mind away 
from occupying itself with the object to be believed, but 
also of “‘specification,” or of being able to command a 
contrary act, that is, either denial or doubt. 

In short, I may be certain of God’s existence, of His 
Omniscience and Veracity. I may be convinced that He 
has spoken, and, with the aid of grace, may know that it 
is my duty to accept as true what He has revealed, that 
without accepting it I cannot attain my supreme happi- 
ness; still, I may refuse to command my intellect to assent, 
just as I may refuse faith in any message that is delivered 
to me, despite the thousand good reasons I may have that 
incline me to think it is true. 

Newman’s statements on this freedom of the will in 
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faith are categorical He flatly condemns Lord 
Brougham’s doctrine that faith is an “uncontrolled” feel- 
ing or sentiment.’** ‘“The reception of the Catholic 
faith,” he says elsewhere, ‘‘is a submission to a positive 
command, as really as was that of the Israelites to the 
second Commandment.” *** Again, ‘Faith is submission 
to authority . . . subjecting reason to the word of 
God.” *** “Arguments for religion do not compel any 
one to believe, just as arguments for good conduct do not 
compel any one to obey. Obedience is the consequence 
of willing to obey, and faith is the consequence of will- 
ing to believe; we may see what is right, whether in mat- 
ters of faith or obedience of ourselves, but we cannot will 
what is right without the grace of God.” **® “T hold that 
unbelief is in some shape unavoidable in an age of intel- 
lect and in a world like this, considering that faith 
requires an act of the will, and presupposes the due exer- 
cise of religious advantages.” **” And on the same page 
he adds: “You may enforce an outward obedience to 
Catholic precept... you cannot bespeak conclusions 
which, in spite of yourselves, you are leaving free to the 
human will. ... Revelation puts us on a trial which 
exists but obscurely in Natural Religion; the trial of obey- 
ing for obedience-sake, or on Faith. . . . Christians as 
well as Jews must submit as little children.” *** Newman 
is no less clear in distinguishing between the necessity 
of assent to axioms and demonstrations and the freedom 
of assent in faith. “It requires no act of faith to assent 
to the truth that two and two make four.” *** He also 
distinguishes between the moral obligation binding the 
will to command ascent and reason’s obeying the 
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will: “Seeing you ought to believe is different from 
Fapons 5G: 


3. The Act and Virtue of Faith Are Supernatural 


That is to say, they are means proportioned by divine 
grace to the supernatural end of man. 

(a) The material object, or the subject-matter proper 
to divine faith, is supernatural. It has already been 
stated that this subject-matter of faith can be known to 
creatures only by a special revelation of God. In that 
sense it is a grace, a gratuitous gift of God to men. 

(b) The formal object, the intrinsic motive, the objec- 
tum formale quo, of faith is God’s word and veracity; He 
spoke and He always speaks the truth. This motive is 
supernatural because it, too, is revealed: God has revealed 
to us that He has granted a revelation. It is a Revelatio 
revelata. ‘The revelation could have been made without 
our knowing it as such, just as revealed truths may come 
to pagans from Christianity without their knowing that 
those truths have been revealed by God.*** 

That such is Newman’s teaching can be gathered from 
the passage cited above.**” 

(c) The means by which we conceive the material and 
formal objects of faith, namely, the /umen fide, is also a 
supernatural gift, freely bestowed by God. Its purpose is 
twofold: first, to enlighten the intellect that it may know 
sufficiently both objects, particularly the formale quo by 
which we know that it is God Himself Who speaks to us 
in the revelation; secondly, to move the will, that, influ- 
enced by a pio affectu credulitatis it command the intel- 
lect to assent to truths that are, at best, obscure and 
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imperfectly known. ‘This lumen fidei is necessary not 
only accidentally, because man has fallen from his first 
estate, but essentially, because the object and the mode of 
the revelation are supernatural. In other words, this 
special grace is not only medicinal, but is, above all, ele- 
vating. | 

Grace may and practically always does enlighten the 
mind to grasp the motives of credibility preliminary to 
the act of faith proper. Its essential function, however, 
is to bridge the gulf between the state of knowing that 
it is our duty to assent and the state of actual faith. 
‘Faith is a gift of God. I may see I ought to believe, yet 
cannot.” *** “Faith is the gift of God and not a mere 
act of our own, which we are free to exert when we 
wills( 7) > \Natate cannot see’ God’: 12, erace'isi the 
sole means of seeing him.” *** “You ask, what it is you 
need, besides eyes, in order to see the truths of revelation: 
I will tell you at once; you need light. Not the keenest 
eyes can see in the dark. Now, though your mind be 
the eye, the grace of God is the light; and you will as 
easily exercise your eyes in this sensible world without the 
sun, as you will be able to exercise your mind in the 
spiritual world without a parallel gift from without.” **® 
“Without grace you can only reason about God,” but you 
cannot see him, just as a blind man can talk about colors 
but cannot see them.**® To infer a thing is not to see it 
in respect to the physical world, nor is it in the 
spiritual.*** Newman describes this action of grace in a 
popular way in his Sermon Notes. ‘What is faith? Why 
it is that secret inward sense in our conscience and our 
heart that God speaks to us, accompanied by a sense of 
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the duty to obey Him—a sort of voice or command bid- 
ding us to believe, telling us to yield ourselves to 
mae ia 

The medicinal function of grace he accounts for thus: 
as ignorance was the effect of the fall, so the perception 
of things spiritual is one of the gifts of the restoration.*** 

(d) Faith is but one means, though a most important 
one, toward man’s ultimate supreme good. It is but the 
following up of a first general intention in a moral man 
of taking whatever means God offers us to reach Him. 
From this first simple intention to the formal act of 
faith there may be a lengthy process of succeeding steps, 
the last of which can be expressed thus: ‘“Those revealed 
truths are credible . . . they should be believed.” ‘This 
very last step must be followed by an act of the will com- 
manding the intellect to assent, that is, to believe. 
Theoretically, all the preparatory steps that lead to the 
final command of the will are within the capacity of the 
purely natural powers of man. However, those steps 
cannot be supernatural, that is, proportioned to the ulti- 
mate supernatural end of man unless they are caused and 
accompanied by God’s grace. Practically, therefore, all 
acts previous to the act of supernatural faith which 
eventually lead to it are supernaturalized by grace. Faith, 
“which justifies or is acceptable in God’s sight, lives in, 
and from, a desire after those things which it accepts and 
confesses.” *** In the language of the Scholastics this 
“desire” is simplex intentio toward the good in general, 
an intention which precedes every act of will. This desire, 
or “love,” as Newman usually calls it, previous to faith 
comes only of supernatural grace."** Grace, a “special 
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illumination from God,” is necessary “to seize upon the 
true starting points of thought’ leading to faith, “and 
upon all of them” for the ‘“‘clue into the labyrinth which 
leads to Him.” *** And as we progtess, and arrive at 
the motives of credibility, grace “makes us think evidence 
sufficient, which falls short of a proof in itself.” **" 

All this, says Newman, “is what is meant by saying 
that faith is a supernatural principle.” *** In brief, then, 
the truths revealed, the motive for accepting them, the 
light that elevates our wills and intellects, and the pre- 
liminary steps that lead to the last, formal act of faith 
are all supernatural. 

(e) The demons, the damned, and living men can, 
theoretically at least, give a merely natural assent, that is, 
one unaccompanied by the /umen fidei, to the supernat- 
ural truths revealed by God. Here, in short, is the process 
by which such a purely natural faith can come to 
exist. Such creatures can through the intellectual facul- 
ties with which God has endowed their natures arrive at a 
true knowledge of God’s existence, omniscience and 
veracity. Moreover, experience and human testimony can 
make them certain of the historical fact, a so-called revela- 
tion. Various reasons, peculiar to the state of each mind, 
such as the miracles and prophecies accompanying that 
revelation, the sublimity of the doctrine, its wonderful 
adaptation to human needs, the marvelous history of the 
Church, etc., etc., or various combinations of these rea- 
sons, all of which we include under the title “motives of 
credibility,” can, singly, or especially by their united force, 
produce the moral certitude that the revelation is from 
God. The intellect therefore assents solely on the merits 
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of the evidence before it to what God has taught, for 
example, that there are three Persons in the Divine 
Nature. Since it is God Who teaches the doctrine, they 
assent with perfect certitude. 

Of course, such knowledge is not the result of an act 
of saving faith. It is of divine faith, to be sure, but of 
no avail toward sanctification, since it is not supernat- 
ural, since it is not proportioned by grace to the super- 
natural end of those beings. Such an act of faith differs 
in species from the faith of a Christian as such, in this, 
that the motive of the latter is supernatural; he believes 
with the help of grace that it is God Who has revealed, 
because God Himself says so (Revelatio revelata), while 
the former believes that God has revealed, from purely 
rational grounds. The Christian’s act is one of supernat- 
ural, divine faith; the demon’s, of mere natural, divine 
faith. This natural faith differs from supernatural faith, 
whether the latter is informed by charity or is not so 
informed, because the intrinsic motive of supernatural 
faith is one and the same. Natural divine faith is fides 
formata vratione; it is an inference, hence a merely 
notional assent. When we have such faith “we are said 
to believe upon Reason.” *** Supernatural, divine faith, 
however, is fides formata gratia; it is an intuitive assent, 
a sight; hence it is real. The former is philosophy, the 
latter religion. 

‘‘Human nature,’”’ says Newman, ‘‘can exercise a certain 
sort of belief, however different from that faith which is 
imparted to us by grace.” **° “‘Faith which is not moral” 
(that is without “love” and grace) ,*** “but depends upon 
evidence, is fides formata ratione, dead faith which an 
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infidel may have.” “Before [a man} is brought under 
the grace of Christ, he can but inquire, reason, argue, and 
conclude, about religious truths; but afterwards he sees 
it.” *** “Without grace you can only reason about God. 
. . . How then is it we cannot arrive at the truth of 
religion without the supernatural aid of grace? ... I 
will tell you at once; you need light . . . the grace of 


God is the light.” *** 


4. Faith Is a Certain and Hence an Indefectible Assent 


These qualities flow from the motive of Divine Faith, 
not from the subject-matter considered independently of 
its author. 

(a) Faith is obscure. The material object, or subject- 
matter, of faith, as has already often been remarked, is 
hopelessly beyond the natural capacity of man’s imagina- 
tion and intellect. It is so far beyond our powers that 
we can know it only with the help of God’s grace, and 
then only analogically. We can never accept the truth of 
this matter on intrinsic evidence, because we never see 
the ‘why’ and “how” of its truth. We have such intrinsic 
evidence in self-evident truths, as, “Two things equal to 
the same thing are equal to each other,” and in demon- 
strations, as, “opposite vertical angles are equal.” We 
can never hold truths like “There are Three Persons in 
God” or “Jesus Christ is present in the Holy Eucharist’ 
on such evidence, because in their very nature they are 
infinitely above our powers. The truths of faith are 
accordingly always obscure to us; scientific knowledge on 
the contrary is clear. Considered in their subject-matter 
we can never doubt rigid demonstrations of mathematics, 
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whereas we can surely doubt revealed truths. It is pre- 
cisely this obscurity that gives rise to the difficulties in 
faith. Our mind has been so constituted by God that it 
ever seeks the intrinsic evidence of things and cannot rest 
till it sees such evidence. Faith, by definition, is assent 
not from intrinsic evidence, but from extrinsic, which is 
the testimony of a witness. The mind, in consequence, 
in conformity with its natural propensity, ceaselessly tries 
to discover the intrinsic evidence of truths thus accepted. 
St. Thomas, following St. Augustine, defines believing as 
“assenting with investigation,” ‘‘credere est cum assen- 
sione cogitare.” *** Assent coexists with investigation. 

Our knowledge in faith besides being indirect is ana- 
logical. In our comparisons and contrasts of divine truths 
we necessarily arrive at mysteries. Reason can see these 
difficulties but cannot solve them.**” 

(b) Despite this obscurity of its subject-matter, super- 
natural, divine faith is absolutely certain. The unhesi- 
tating assent of such faith is due to the internal motive 
of belief, namely, the perfect, extrinsic evidence, the 
authority of God Who speaks. God’s word is infallible, 
hence our acceptance of it is certain in the highest sense 
of the word. Most theologians call faith infallible; New- 
man, on the other hand, prefers to reserve that adjective 
for a person, faculty or rule. God is infallible; faith in 
Him is certain.**° 

On few points in the psychology of faith has Newman 
insisted more than on its certitude: ‘‘Faith is not a mere 
conviction in reason, it is a firm assent, it is a clear cer- 
tainty greater than any other certainty; and this is wrought 
in the mind by the grace of God, and by it alone.” **’ 
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A man who has faith “is as certain that the doctrine 
taught is true, as that God is true.” *** Christianity “is a 
‘Revelatio revelata’; it is a definite message from God to 
man distinctly conveyed by His chosen instruments, and 
to be received as such a message; and therefore to be 
positively acknowledged, embraced, and maintained -as 
true, on the ground of its being divine, not as true, on 
intrinsic grounds, not as probably true, or partially true, 
but as absolutely certain knowledge, certain in a sense in 
which nothing else can be certain, because it comes from 
Him who neither can deceive nor be deceived, etc.” **° 

Faith asks so much of man that nothing short of certi- 
tude in its teaching could induce him to cheerfully consent 
to the demand. “Religion demands more than an assent 
to its truth; it requires a certitude, or at least an assent 
which is convertible into certitude on demand. Without 
certitude in religious faith . . . there can be no habit of 
prayer, no directness of devotion, no intercourse with the 
unseen, no generosity of self-sacrifice. Certitude then is 
essential to the Christian, and if he is to persevere to the 
end, his certitude must include in it a principle of persist- 
ence.) ‘This it has,” 4"" : 

Besides the internal motive, God’s illuminating and 
strengthening grace, which works previously to assent and 
concomitantly with it, renders faith unmistakably certain. 
Grace, then, is God’s seal of approval on the believer that 
his faith is not misplaced. Newman’s prayer for the 
light of truth runs thus: “I hereby promise that by Thy 
grace, which I am asking, I will embrace whatever I at 
length feel certain is the truth, if ever I come to be 
certain." 
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(c) The certitude of faith, with greater warrant than 
all other certitude, even that of self-evident truth, is 
incompatible with doubt, and intolerant toward it. 
Either you assent or you doubt; therefore, either you have 
faith or you have not. ‘‘God’s word cannot be 
doubted.” *** Inquiry which results from doubt cannot 
be the act or the state of a believer, because such inquiry 
and belief are as contrary as non-being and being. 

Newman distinguishes carefully between inquiry and 
investigation: the former consists in seeking the truth 
and at the same time denying or doubting it; the latter, 
in seeking the “why” or the “how” of a truth, while, at 
the same time, firmly assenting to the truth. Investiga- 
tion is not only possible to a believer, it is a natural effect 
of the constitution of his mind and often a grave duty 
upon him; inquirer, however, and believer are contra- 
dictory terms.*** 

The difficulties which follow necessarily when created 
minds accept supernatural truths are not a cause of doubt. 
We investigate these difficulties knowing all the while 
that the doctrines from which they arise are true, and 
assenting at the same time to those doctrines; we do not 
doubt them. ‘Ten thousand difficulties do not make one 
doubt” *** is Newman’s picturesque aphorism on this 
subject. ‘“Muscae volitantes,’ he calls them in the 
Grammar.*** 

(d) This certitude in faith is without degrees; it either 
exists or it does not, but it is not more or less. “I may 
love and obey by halves not believe.” *** The reason for 
this absence of degrees is the motive of the assent. God's 
authority and word are the ground of faith. When they 
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are recognized, assent follows; when not, there is no 
faith. These grounds cannot be taken more or less. ‘The 
apparent degrees in faith are not degrees of certitude but 
degrees of apprehending or of realizing revealed truths, 
of bringing them home to ourselves or our imagination, of 
making them the practical principles of our ordinary 
thoughts and conduct.**’ 

(e) The certitude of faith, founded as it is upon God’s 
eternal Infallibility, must be indefectible, enduring. It 
cannot change, it cannot cease to be, for God’s word does 
not change. “If they had faith, they would not change. 
Once believe that God has spoken, and you are sure He 
cannot deceive; He cannot change; you have received it 
once for all; you will believe it ever.’ *°° 

If our certitude ceases, if we ever refuse further assent 
to the truths which God has revealed, the cause lies not 
in God, not in the changeableness or defectibility of His 
Word, but in our moral weakness, the instability of our 
wills. “As men may be convinced and not act according 
to their conviction, so may they be convinced, and not 
believe according to their conviction.” **’ “Their reason 
is convinced and their doubts are moral ones, arising in 
their root from a fault of the will.” **° 

(f) The certitude of divine faith infinitely surpasses 
that of human faith. Our certitude in God’s word has 
been explained; it is absolute. Faith in man’s word, on 
the contrary, is not at all absolute. ‘We know that man 
is open to mistake, and we are always glad to find some 
confirmation of what he says, from other quarters, in any 
important matter... . We take his word for what it 
is worth, and we use it either according to our necessity 
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or its probability. We keep the decision in our own 
hands and reserve the right of reopening the question 
whenever we please.” *** . 

The preéminence of supernatural, divine faith over 
merely human and natural, “consists not in degree of 
assent but in its being superior in nature and kind... 
its intrinsic superiority is not a matter of experience, but 
is above experience.” Theologians call this preémi- 
nence, “secundum appretiationem, non secundum inten- 
tionem.”*** “In the assent which follows a divine 
announcement and is vivified by a divine grace, there is, 
from the nature of the case, a transcendent adhesion of 
mind, intellectual and moral, and a special self-protection, 
beyond the operation of ordinary laws of thought.” *°° 

(g) Newman insists that the vast majority of Protes- 
tants have no faith because of their following the rule of 
Private Judgment: “Protestants, generally speaking, have 
not faith, in the primitive meaning of that word... . 
If men believed now as they did in the times of the 
Apostles, they could not doubt nor change. . . . Since 
men now-a-days deduce from Scripture, instead of believ- 
ing a teacher, you may expect to see them waver about; 
they will feel the force of their own deductions more 
strongly at one time than at another, they will change 
their minds about them, or perhaps deny them altogether; 
whereas this cannot be while a man has faith, that is, 
belief that what a preacher says to him comes from 
God.” *** “So far are Protestants from professing { faith} 
that they laugh at the very notion of it.” *** They would 
become Catholics if they had faith.*** ‘“Their acceptance 
of Scripture itself is nothing better than a prejudice or 
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inveterate feeling impressed on them when they were 
children.” *°* ‘What looks like faith is a mere hereditary 
persuasion . . . it is a habit which they have learned in 
the nursery, which has never changed into anything 
higher.” *°* ‘They have not faith. How then do they 
pelieve the Scripture? They don’t; it is a nursery habit. 
When they think of their contents they begin to 
doubt.” *°® “Their highest opinion in religion is, gen- 
erally speaking, an assent to a probability—as even Butler 
has been understood or misunderstood to teach—and 
therefore consistent with toleration of its contradic- 
tory.” 170 


5. Faith Is a“Real”’ Assent 


It is an entirely personal and practical acceptance of 
truths which have been spoken by a Personal God in 
Whose presence we live. This characteristic of faith 
receives a great and peculiar stress from Newman. The 
account of what he calls “realizing” truths, that is, “real 
apprehension” of them and the consequent “‘real assent” 
to them, is, next to his theory of the Illative Sense and 
that of Doctrinal Development, his most important con- 
tribution to philosophy and religious psychology. 

Real apprehension and the real assent following upon 
it have already beeen described at some length and con- 
trasted with notional apprehension and assent.*** 

Faith according to Newman is such a real assent. 
“{ Christianity | speaks to us one by one, and it is received 
by us one by one, as the counterpart, so to say, of our- 
selves, and is real as we are real.” *"* My assent to mat- 
ters of faith is a vivid, vital assent, a personal knowledge, 
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an imaginative apprehension and appropriation, a believ- 
ing ‘as if I saw.’’”’*"* I have a “real hold and habitual 
intuition of the objects of Revelation, which is certitude 
under another name.” *** Such ‘‘Christian earnestness 
may be ruled by the world to be a perverseness or a 
delusion; but as long as it exists, it will presuppose certi- 
tude as the very life which is to animate it.” **” 

Newman gives a popular description of what such real 
faith means in one of his sermons: “What is meant by 
faith? it is to feel in good earnest that we are creatures of 
God; it is a practical perception of the unseen world; it 
is to understand that this world is not enough for our 
happiness, to look beyond it on towards God, to realize 
His presence, to wait upon Him, to endeavor to learn 
and to do His will, and to seek our good from Him. It 
is not a Mere temporary strong act or impetuous feeling of 
the mind, an impression or a view coming upon it, but it 
is a habit, a state of mind, lasting and consistent. ‘To 
have faith in God is to surrender one’s-self to God, 
humbly to put one’s interests, or to wish to be allowed 
to put them into His hands who is the Sovereign Giver of 
all good.” *”° | 

Faith is, then, not a matter of mere intellect, though it 
is essentially an act of the intellect. Its influence extends 
over the whole man. Christianity is a historical fact, to 
be sure, but it is not only that. “It is no dreary matter of 
antiquarianism; we do not contemplate it in conclusions 
drawn from dumb documents and dead events, but by 
faith exercised in living objects and by the appropriation 
and use of ever-recurring gifts... . Our communion 
with it is in the unseen, not in the obsolete.” **’ 
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Such then is the nature of a true Christian’s hold on the 
truths of faith. It is “an assent made with an apprehen- 
sion, not only of what the words of the proposition mean, 
but of the object denoted by them.” *’* ‘“‘Such a high 
assent requires a present experience of memory of the 
face” 

The cardinal objects to which, according to Newman, 
that assent clings can be reduced to three: 


(1) A Personal God, Who is our Judge, as appre- 
hended by Conscience; 

(2) Christ, God Incarnate, our Redeemer, as 
described to our imagination by the instruments of 
Revelation, namely, Scripture and Tradition; 

(3) The Infallible Church, Christ’s vicar, which 
clearly presents the revealed truths for our accept- 
ance. 


1. God is a Personal Being, not a mere “principle, or 
a centre of action, or a quality, or a generalization of 
phenomena. God does not stand for Nature, nor does 
divine truth stand for ‘Nature with a divine glow upon 
ay this recognition of God as a person comes to 
every child who is morally straight and “safe from the 
influences destructive of his religious instincts,” *** 
through the dictates of conscience. Therefore faith in 
Him is real. 

All of us have by nature a conscience, just as we have 
other mental faculties. We assume the existence of a 
faculty of memory, imagination and reasoning in us 
because of the various mental acts in ourselves of which 
we are conscious. Now, certain objects present to our 
minds and, above all, certain acts of ours cause in us a 
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peculiar grief and regret, others, a peculiar joy and desire; 
accordingly we call them wrong and right. When experi- 
enced in ourselves these objects “kindle in us that specific 
sense of pleasure or pain, which goes by the name of a 
good or bad conscience.” *** ‘This feeling of conscience 
is therefore a “‘certain keen sensibility, pleasant or painful, 
—self-approval and hope, or compunction and fear,— 
attendant on certain of our actions, which, in consequence, 
we call right or wrong.” *** ‘The feeling is twofold: a 
moral sense and a sense of duty, that is, a critical judg- 
ment of reason and a magisterial dictate. The act is indi- 
visible but may be considered under those two aspects, 
which are distinct, and one of which may be lost without 
the other’s being lost. Of these two aspects of conscience, 
the judicial office, or the sanction of right conduct, is the 
more authoritative. To judge is the primary function of 
conscience, hence a particular, practical judgment is the 
ordinary sense of the word conscience.’ ** 

A characteristic feature of conscience over other 
rational senses, such as the sense of the beautiful, or taste, 
is that conscience has a special and primary relation to 
persons and is concerned with actions, particularly those 
of the doer. Besides, its decisions are accompanied by a 
keen sense of obligation and responsibility. This sense 
is unlike any other dictate in our whole experience, hence 
we speak of it as the imperative, the constraining ‘‘voice 
of conscience.’ This relation to persons is further marked 
by a stir of our affections and emotions, leading us to 
“self-reproach, poignant shame, haunting remorse, chill 
dismay at the prospect of the future” if our conscience is 
bad, and to their contraries when it is good, ‘‘self- 
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approval, inward peace, lightness of heart and the like.” 
The emotions aroused by a bad conscience, especially fear, 
are much more gripping than those flowing from a good 
conscience.**° | 

Conscience, then, is a personal guide. It leads man 
naturally, implicitly, to the knowledge of a Judge, a Per- 
son, existing outside of himself.*** ‘This Judge is God. 
“That conscience is the voice of God has almost grown 
into a proverb.” **' As man recognizes the existence of 
the external world from phenomena that affect their 
senses, in a similar manner, from the inner phenomena of 
the dictates of conscience they are led to the recognition 
of a Supreme Judge, God. The former recognition is due 
to a personal, individual, direct instinct of the mind which 
is not merely physical; the latter is the result of a similar 
instinctive, though indirect, perception.*** If an infant 
can without previous experience know its mother and 
its nurse, why should not a child of a few years, some- 
what similarly through conscience, know his God. A 
man can as really and as instinctively apprehend the 
author of the moral obligation which speaks like a voice 
within him, as he can form a judgment on the character 
of an author through his style.**° 

Our estimate of authors who are known only through 
their works is not complete; the infant’s knowledge of 
his mother is only embryonic; our perception of things 
outside of us through phenomena is partial, for, “when 
we speak of our having a picture of the things which are 
perceived through the senses, we mean a certain represen- 
tation, true as far as it goes, but not adequate”’;*°® so 


? 


likewise, our knowledge of God, as obtained indirectly 
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through the data of conscience, is limited to the aspect 
of God, as Governor and Judge, holy, all-seeing, threat- 
ening. 

Though this perception of God is only partial it is 
extremely real. It leads us to real assent in His existence 
and to the formation of a real image of Him as present 
to us."** First it creates a fear of Him, the Judge, the 
Person to Whom we are responsible for our every act, 
word and thought; then a love, a yearning for Him, Who, 
all perfect and just, praises us for our obedience.*”* 

All this real knowledge of God is what Newman had 
in mind when he wrote at various times: “Mankind had 
universally denied the first lesson of their conscience by 
lapsing into polytheism’’;*** “Conscience is the essential 
principle and sanction of Religion in the mind; *** 
Religion’s “large and deep foundation is the sense of sin 
and guilt, and without this sense there is for man, as he 
is, no genuine religion.” *** “Our great internal teacher 
of religion is our conscience.” *** That is why Newman 
would toast conscience first and the Pope only after- 
wards.**’ This real knowledge of God, as has been 
said, is independent of revelation. Of course it is 
strengthened immensely by the teachings of Scripture 
throughout.*”* 

Our faith, therefore, cannot but be real, when we 
receive from others a sufficiently accredited message which 
professes to be from that present, all-seeing God Whose 
living image fills our soul, and Whose voice, command- 
ing other personal matters in perfect harmony with those 
new truths, we hear unmistakably within us. 

2. All religion centers around God. Revelation for 
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us has as center Jesus Christ, Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, become man for our redemption. God really 
became man with human flesh and blood and a human 
soul. Christ’s life was a succession of actions, some com- 
mon, others divinely wonderful. His teaching was not 
in cold, abstract propositions but in warm, picturesque, 
human thought and language. The records which we 
have of His appearance on earth are simple, vivid recitals, 
not systematic treatises of history, morality or theology. 
One principal object of all revelation was to make God 
real to man.*’® ‘Revelation meets us with simple and 
distinct facts and actions, not with painful deductions 
from existing phenomena, not with generalized laws or 
metaphysical conjectures, but with Jesus and the Resur- 
rection; and ‘if Christ be not risen’ (it confesses plainly), 
‘then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain.’ 
Facts such as this are not simply evidence of the truth 
of the revelation, but the media of its impressiveness. The 
life of Christ brings together and concentrates truths con- 
cerning the chief good and the laws of our being, which 
wander idle and forlorn over the surface of the moral 
world and often appear to diverge from each other. It 
collects the scattered rays of light, which, in the first days 
of creation, were poured over the whole face of nature, 
into certain, intelligible centres in the firmament of 
heaven, to rule over the day and over the night, and to 
divide the light from the darkness. Our Saviour has in 
Scripture all those abstract titles of moral excellence 
bestowed upon Him which philosophers have invented. 
He is the Word, the Light, the Life, the Truth, Wisdom, 
the Divine Glory. St. John announces ... “The Life 
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was manifested, and we have seen It.’”?*°° ‘The Sacred 
Book “is addressed far more to the imagination and affec- 
tions than to the intellect.” *°* ‘The purpose, then, of 
meditation (on the Gospels) is to realize them; to make 
the facts which they relate stand out before our minds as 
objects, such as may be appropriated by a faith as living 
as the imagination which apprehends them.” *° 

Christ in all His reality has become the “rallying point’ 
of Christians.*°* ‘His preachers have imprinted the 
Image or idea of Himself in the minds of His subjects 
individually; and that Image, apprehended and wor- 
shipped in individual minds, becomes a principle of asso- 
ciation.” ‘That Image is the instrument of their conver- 
sion and of their mortal life. “It is the Image of 
Him who fulfils the one great need of human nature, 
the Healer of its wounds, the Physician of the soul, this 
Image it is which both creates faith and then rewards 
it.” 20¢é 

Such a thought of Christ informed the Apostles and 
the Martyrs; it gives life to the true Christian of all classes 
of society to-day. They could and can still say: “We 
preach Christ crucified’; “Jesus Christ, whom you have 
not seen, yet love; in whom you now believe and shall 
rejoice.”°* . . . How... could a new idea, one and 
the same, enter at once into myriads of men, women, and 
children of all ranks, especially the lower, and have power 
to wean them from their indulgences and sins, and to 
nerve them against the most cruel tortures, and to last 
in vigour as a sustaining influence for seven or eight 
generations, till it founded an extended polity, broke 
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the obstinacy of the strongest and wisest government 
which the world has ever seen, and forced its way from 
its first caves and catacombs to the fulness of imperial 
power?” *°* With the help of grace, the reality of their 
faith or the living Image of Christ, was the support of 
the martyrs, the principle of their obstinate resolve. All 
of them “suffered and triumphed by virtue of the inward 
Vision of their Divine Lord.” *°" The ideals of St. 
Ignatius of Antioch were the common inspiration of them 
all: “‘of nothing of things visible or invisible am I ambi- 
tious save to gain Christ.” *°* That is why “Rome at 
last . . . humbled herself before a power which was 
founded on a mere sense of the unseen.” *°” 

Since those days, the Image and Name of Jesus Christ 
“has possessed the world and it maintains possession” so 
that “there is just One Name in the whole world that 
lives. . . . Millions of souls are conversing with Him, 
are venturing on His word, are looking for His presence. 
. . . Here then is One who is zot a mere name, who is 
not a mere fiction, who is a reality. He is dead and gone, 
but still He lives—lives as a living, energetic thought of 
successive gentrations, as the awful motive-power of a 
thousand great events.” “*® And that is what is meant 
by saying that the Person of Christ is a center of real 
faith. I cannot refrain from quoting a paragraph from 
a book review in which Newman summarizes these ideas: 
““'S2 la vie et la mort de Socrate sont d’un sage,’ says 
Rousseau, ‘/a vie et la mort de Jesus sont d'un Dieu? And 
he clenches the argument by observing that were the pic- 
ture a mere conception of the sacred writers, ‘’inventeur 
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en serait plus étonnant que le heros. ‘The force of this 
argument lies in its directness; it comes to the point at 
once, and concentrates in itself evidence, doctrine, and 
devotion. In theological language, it is the motivum 
credibilitatis, the objectum materiale, and the formale, all 
in one; it unites human reason and supernatural faith in 
one complex act; and it comes home to all men, educated 
and ignorant, young and old. And it is the point to 
which, after all and in fact, all religious minds tend, and 
in which they ultimately rest, even if they do not start 
from it. Without an intimate apprehension of the per- 
sonal character of our Saviour, what professes to be faith © 
is little more than an act of ratiocination. If faith is to 
live, it must love; it must lovingly live in the Author of | 
faith as a true and living Being, ix Deo vivo et vero; 
according to the saying of the Samaritans to their towns- 
woman: “We now believe, not for thy saying for we 
ourselves have heard Him.’ Many doctrines may be held 
implicitly; but to see Him as if intuitively is the very 
promise and gift of Him who is the object of the intui- 
tion. We are constrained to believe when it is He that 
speaks to us about Himself.” *** 

3. The Infallible Church is a visible body with a visible 
hierarchy, which visibly and truly represents Christ and 
succeeds to His Apostles. Its religion is real, the object 
of more than a mere notional assent. On the contrary, 
the doctrines of ‘‘Bible Religion,’ which was the recog- 
nized title and best description of the English religion in 
Newman’s day, are not so much facts as stereotyped 
aspects of facts. Such religion seems suspicious or 
frightened when Our Lord, the Blessed Virgin or the 
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Holy Apostles are spoken of as real beings and really 
such as Scripture implies them to be. God's Provi- 
dence is nearly the only doctrine which in Newman's 
time the mass of religious Englishmen held with a real 
assent.*** 

Persons more than arguments really move us; personal 
influence more than reason is the chief means of propa- 
gating the truth. This is the lesson Newman learned in 
Church History and by his personal observations. He 
not only felt the power of others’ influence over himself, 
but was possessed of that same charm over others. Eliza- 
beth Mozley describes it thus: “One sees that Dr. New- 
man’s great power (and it came out on the question of 
modern miracles, spiritual manifestations, etc.) is a cer- 
tain vivid realisation of the unseen, or rather that there 
is an unseen that you cannot see. ‘How can people say 
what is, or is not, natural to evil spirits? What is a 
grotesque manifestation to us may not be so to them. 
What do we know about an evil spirit?’ The words were 
nothing, but there was an intensity of realisation in his 
face as he said them, of a reality and of his ignorance 
about it, that was a key to me as to the source of his 
influence over others. The sight of belief in others is 
next to seeing yourself; and men cling to it.” He made 
it the theme of one of his University Sermons.*** “‘Holi- 
ness embodied in personal form” not in abstract proposi- 
tions converts and holds the world to God and Christ.?** 
Its force is next only to that of the grace of God. It is 
worthy of note that the Church’s rdle as Judex controver- 
siorum was the decisive lesson learned from St. Augus- 
tine that really converted Newman.*** 
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The Catholic Church wins real assent for her doctrines 
because they are the utterances of a living teacher. As a 
living teacher she makes use of realistic symbols and serv- 
ices. ‘The Church’s ritual like Scripture is a great store- 
house of faith and devotion.*** 

Real assent is possible not only to persons and facts 
which can at once become images, but even to mysteries 
and subtle theological propositions. How we can hold 
with real apprehension, for example, that there are Three 
Persons in one Divine Nature, Newman explains at some 
length.**” Real apprehension is the manner in which that 
doctrine is embraced in the normal faith of every Catholic; 
it covers the entire dogma not as a whole but as divided 
into simple, clear, brief, categorical propositions, such as, 
- “The Father is God,” “Christ is not the Holy Ghost,” etc. 
The complex whole can, of course, be the object of only a 
notional assent, but the separate propositions can be 
imagined and hence be held, one by one, with real 
assent. - 

Dogmatic theological propositions can be held directly 
with only a notional assent. The greater number of them 
are as unintelligible to the ordinary Catholic as a lawbook 
is to the private citizen.*** They are for the most part 
definitions not to feed devotion but to check heresy.**° 
Still, even such doctrines can be held indirectly and 
implicitly with real assent, by faith in the One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. The Church “stands in 
the place of all abstruse propositions in the Catholic’s 
mind, for to believe in her word is virtually to believe in 
them all.” **° ‘That the Church is the infallible oracle 
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of truth is the fundamental dogma of the Catholic 
teligion; and ‘I believe what the Church proposes to be 
believed’ is an act of real assent, including all particular 
assents, notional and real; and, while it is possible for 
unlearned as well as learned, it is imperative on learned 
as well as unlearned.” *** 

Not only are the objects of faith real; the motives that 
induce men to embrace these objects are individual, per- 
sonal and real. Ommne quod recipitur secundum modum 
recipientis recipitur is Newman’s principle for all real 
assents. Each of us arrives at truth and holds the dis- 
covered truth in his own way. In the matter of describing 
the evidence of religion Newman maintains that ““Egotism 
is true modesty.’ “In religious inquiry each of us can 
speak only for himself, and for himself he has a right to 
speak.” *** Before describing the arguments that appeal 
most to him in recommending Catholic doctrine, he says: 
‘I may be accused of having taken a coutse of my own, 
for which I have no sufficient warrant. Such an accusa- 
tion does not give me much concern. Everyone who 
thinks on these subjects takes a course of his own, though 
it will also happen to be the course which others take 
besides himself.” “"* There can be no dogma laying 
down the psychological mode of attaining and of holding 
truth. What we call a general law in this matter is a 
generalization resulting from a comparison of individual 
experiences. I accept such a law only if my experience 
falls in with it or is parallel to it. First principles are of 
a personal character and the illative sense builds up an 
argument from material that answers only to the real 
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requirements of the particular individual in his peculiar 
conditions. If another person starts from the same first 
principles as I do it will be easy to bring him to the same 
conclusion, otherwise it is impossible. “It is not wonder- 
ful then, that, while I can prove Christianity divine to 
my own satisfaction, I shall not be able to force it upon 
anyone else.” **“ My motives are therefore as real as I 
am real. (Two previous citations should be read here: 
cf. supra, Ch. II, pp. 40 sq. and 42 sq.) 

How these real motives operate will be shown at length 
in the following chapter. 

Faith then is a real assent. It differs in this charac- 
teristic, on the one hand, from the so-called Religion of 
Philosophy or Civilization, and on the other from Catho- 
lic Theology. The former is no more than moral science, 
pure, abstract reason systematizing natural moral truth; 
it comprises only notional assents.*** Revelation alone 
gives us a true idea of God because it gives a real idea; 
Nature draws only a partial, deformed image of Him, 
and Philosophy affords only a partial and abstract idea.*** 
That faith differs from theology as a real assent does from 
a notional one has already been explained.**’ Faith deals 
with the objects of the proposition; theology, with the 
relation or connection between propositions. Like all 
sciences theology is essentially notional in character.*** 
There is however no antagonism between vital religion 
and theology. Theology can exist without the life of 
religion, “but religion cannot maintain its ground at all 
without theology. Sentiment, whether imaginative or 
emotional, falls back upon the intellect for its stay, when 
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sense cannot be called into exercise, and it is in this way 
that devotion falls back upon dogma.” **? In other 
words, “in religion, the imagination and affections should 
always be under the control of reason.” **° 


CHAPTER IV 
THE GENESIS OF FAITH IN THE INDIVIDUAL 


INTRODUCTORY 


NEWMAN’S purpose, it must be recalled, in studying 
the origin and evolution of the process that leads up to 
the real assent called divine faith, is not to prove that 
human reason can be certain that a given revelation is 
divine, but to show how an ordinary Christian is certain 
that Christianity is divine. He does not attempt a theo- 
retical defense of the possibility of a rational assent which 
may be given to the certainty that Christianity is a mes- 
sage from God. That is the aim of the Science of th 
Evidences of Religion called Apologetics. Every edu- 
cated Catholic feels it a duty of his position in society to 
establish the possibility of such an assent, not only for 
his own satisfaction, but also to answer the objections or 
meet the difficulties raised by unbelievers, whether they 
be earnest inquirers or hostile critics. Newman's aim, 
however, is to describe in broad outlines the complex, 
implicit, psychological process as it unfolds, gradually in 
the honest pagan who follows the light of conscience, or 
instantaneously, intuitively, in the Christian by birth when 
he comes to the use of reason, by which process both of 
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these men are led to accept and hold firmly the divinity 
of the Gospel. Newman attempts to show not only how 
ordinary men come to believe but also why they are justi- 
fied in their assent. 

His aim differs from that of the traditional school of 
apologists in this that, while the latter demonstrates that 
human reason has irrefragable proofs for its certitude in 
the divinity of Christianity, his sole object is to show that 
the average man has a proof sufficient for his own needs, 
though he ordinarily cannot analyze this proof, give it 
proper expression and skillfully defend it against attack. 
The former is a theoretical defense of human reason’s 
right of assenting to the Gospel, the latter is a practical 
illustration of how any man who is aided by grace comes 
to certain faith by following the laws of his nature. New- 
man accepts the conclusion reached by the scientific apolo- 
gist, but maintains that most men actually do not, and 
ordinarily cannot, come to certainty by that route. The 
scientific method of proving the divinity of Christianity 
might be compared to an air route from city to city; the 
actual method, to an unbeaten path through the woods. 
The former is capable of absolutely accurate mapping, the 
latter usually cannot be retraced for the simple reason that 
while en route the traveler took no mental note of all the 
turns, ascents and descents of his trail, but followed his 
sense of direction and a few meager instructions which 
had been given him before starting the journey. 

Up to the present we have sketched, first, Newman’s 
psychology of real assents, and then, as much as possible 
in his own words, the nature and properties of divine 
faith. It remains to show by what kind of preliminary 
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process an ordinary man is led to accept Christianity as 
credible. Such a motive of credibility is ordinarily a sine 
gua non condition of an act or habit of faith without, how- 
ever, being an essential constituent of faith as has already 
been mentioned.* 

The following chapter embraces four sections: the first 
describes the ordinary psychological process preceding 
faith; the second is a commentary on different stages of 
this process; the third contains a statement of Newman's 
proofs for the correctness of his theory; and the last 
presents Newman’s own estimate of his theory. 


I. THE ORDINARY PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESS PRECEDING 
FAITH 


All the acts of intellect and will that precede the act of 
faith properly so called constitute the preliminary process 
of the search and discovery of a satisfactory motive of 
credibility. These acts are, without exception, accom- 
panied by grace.” In this chapter the action of grace is 
understood as supernaturally energizing all the acts or 
states of soul which are herein described, but no attempt 
is made to determine precisely what influence is strictly 
proper to grace, for Newman nowhere makes this dis- 
tinction. He seems always to follow the plan stated at 
the beginning of his sermon on “Dispositions for Faith”: 
“In describing the state of mind and of thought which 
leads to faith, I shall not of course be forgetting that 
faith . . . is a supernatural work, and the fruit of divine 
grace; I only shall be calling your attention to what must 
be your own part in the process.” * 

I pass on at once to a general sketch of this process. 
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Conscience 


Every man has a conscience which tells him individu- 
ally, more or less clearly, what is right or what is wrong 
in particular acts which are about to be done or have 
already been performed. It also commands him to do the 
right and avoid the evil, and then approves his good and 
blames his evil acts. The function of conscience is there- 
fore double: to distinguish right from wrong; to com- 
mand and praise doing the one or forbid and blame doing 
the other. The former office is that of the moral sense; 
the latter, that of the sense of duty. Newman insists on 
the existence and distinction of these two offices in a 
rightly balanced conscience.* 


Moral Sense 


The moral sense is an original judgment, connatural 
with the human mind, which tells a man that certain acts 
are right and others wrong.” ‘That this rational sense is 
natural to a human being is evident from its existence in 
all classes of men from the first dawn of reason. More- 
over, it “brings with it no proof of its truth, and com- 
mands attention to it on its own authority,” hence “all 
obedience to it is of the nature of faith.” ° 

The teachings of the moral sense are sometimes clear 
and precise but more often delicate and obscure." The 
guidance of conscience becomes clearer and more exact 
according as its admonitions are more strictly followed.* 
If they were always perfectly obeyed, conscience would 
be a perfect guide in conduct. The more its directions 
are trifled with the less distinct or definite they become 
thereafter.” 
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This practical rule of right and wrong leads gradually 
and unconsciously to the formation in each man of a 
code of moral duties “collected from the obscure prece- 
dents and mutilated enactments of Conscience.’ *’ This 
code is the Natural Law existing and implicitly recog- 
nized in each rational creature which, when drawn up 
and developed in systematic form, constitutes the science 
of Morals or Ethics.** 

Newman does not maintain that the perfect knowledge 
of a man’s moral duties is an easy matter, much less that 
it is actually attained by most or even many men.” In 
general man’s purely natural duties have been and are 
imperfectly known to him because of the consequence of 
original sin, “just as the most perfect form loses its out- 
line and its proportions, when cast in shadow on some 
irregular surface.” ** He holds, besides, that a purely 
natural code has never been actually realized. “We know 
of no such system, because we know of no time or coun- 
try in which human Reason was unaided. ... The 
Creator has never left Himself without such witness as 
might anticipate the conclusions of Reason, and support 
a wavering conscience and perplexed faith. No people 
(to speak in general terms) has been denied a revelation 
from God, though but a portion of the world has enjoyed 
an authenticated revelation.” ** 

The knowledge of the moral law as acquired through 
conscience remains for the most part implicit. The more 
dutifully conscience is followed, as has already been 
remarked, the clearer and at the same time more minute 
its indications and admonitions become, but they become 
so only for the individual.*’ Even a sincere, loyal fol- 
lower of conscience will find it extremely difficult to 
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defend his own views because he takes no external survey 
of them. He holds them as intuitively as he holds intel- 
lectual first principles, such as, ‘‘the whole is greater than 
any of its parts,” and can as little skillfully defend the 
one as the other. ‘He holds the whole assemblage of 
moral notions almost as so many collateral and self-evi- 
dent facts.” ** ‘“Things which are most familiar to us, 
and easy in practice, require the most study, and give the 
most trouble in explaining; as, for instance, the number, 
combination, and succession of muscular movements by 
which we balance ourselves in walking, or utter our 
separate words; and this quite independently of the exist- 
ence or non-existence of language suitable for describing 
them. The longer anyone has persevered in the practice 
of virtue, the less likely is he to recollect how he began 
it; what were his difficulties on starting, and how sur- 
mounted; by what process one truth led to another; the 
less likely to elicit justly the real reasons latent in his 
mind for particular observances or opinions. . . . Hence 
it is that some of the most deeply-exercised and variously 
gifted Christians, when they proceed to write or speak 
upon Religion, either fail altogether, or cannot be under- 
stood except on attentive study; and after all, perhaps, 
are illogical and unsystematic, assuming what their 
readers require proved, and seeming to mistake connexion 
or antecedence for causation, probability for evidence. 
And over such as these it is, that the minute intellect of 
inferior men has its moment of triumph, men who excel 
in a mere short-sighted perspicacity; not understanding 
that, even in the case of intellectual excellence, it is con- 
sidered the highest of gifts to possess an intuitive knowl- 
edge of the beautiful in art, or the effective in action, 
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without reasoning or investigating; that this, in fact, 
is genius; and that they who have a corresponding 
insight into moral truth (as far as they have it) have 
reached that especial perfection in the spiritual part 
of their nature, which is so rarely found and so 
greatly prized among the intellectual endowments of the 
soul. 

‘Nay, may we not further venture to assert, not only 
that moral truth will be least skilfully defended by those, 
as such, who are the genuine depositories of it, but that 
it cannot be adequately explained and defended in words 
at all? Its views and human language are incommen- 
sutable. For, after all, what zs language but an artificial 
system adapted for particular purposes, which have been 
determined by our wants? And here, even at first sight, 
can we imagine that it has been framed with a view to 
ideas so refined, so foreign to the whole course of the 
world, as those which (as Scripture expresses it) ‘no man 
can learn,’ but the select remnant who are ‘redeemed 
from the earth,’ and in whose mouth ‘is found no guile’?"’ 
Nor is it this heavenly language alone which is without 
its intellectual counterpart. Moral character in itself, 
whether good or bad, as exhibited in thought and con- 
duct, surely cannot be duly represented in words. We 
may, indeed, by an effort, reduce it in a certain degree to 
this arbitrary medium; but in its combined dimensions it 
is as impossible to write and read a man (so to express 
it), as to give literal depth to a painted tablet.” *° 

Such in large lines, according to Newman, are the 
nature, operations, and effects of that view of conscience 
known as the moral sense. 
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Sense of Duty 


The second function of conscience, that of the sense of 
duty, is the magisterial dictate to do or to avoid a par- 
ticular act on the point of being done, or the judicial 
sanction of a completed act. Its command is as clear as 
an internal voice and so real and personal that it leads 
man spontaneously and instinctively to refer it to a 
Being outside of himself, Who is no other than his 
Supreme Judge. Because of the nature and scope of its 
commands, it impresses on him the image of a Judge 
Who is not only supreme, holy, just, powerful, all-seeing 
and retributive, but Who is ever present in the world 
round about and in the individual himself. That Judge 
is God, and His voice shows quite clearly man’s relation 
to Himself. “His voice within [men] witnesses to Him, 
and they believe His own witness about Himself.” *° 
And thus as the moral sense becomes the principle of 
Ethics, the sense of duty is the creative principle of 
Religion.*® Indeed, it has always been one of the offices 
of Religion to preserve the memory of “the sovereignty 
of the Creator, and the Supremacy of the law of con- 
science as His representative within us.” °** 

The moral sense and the sense of duty, as has already 
been stated, are aspects of one and the same conscience; 
they work in harmony; they mutually aid and strengthen 
one another. The Supreme Judge whom they make 
known to us is the Governor Who imposed the laws of 
the moral code on our nature. His voice within, by 
implicit threat and promise, commands certain things 
which are instinctively approved by man, which receive 
the adhesion of his moral sense and judgment as right and 
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good. As the very existence of that inner voice leads to 
the knowledge of the existence of its Master, so the quality 
of that voice leads to the knowledge of the attributes of 
its Author. The God Who so insistently demands truth, 
purity, justice, kindness, etc., must Himself possess these 
attributes in their highest degree. Since all that He com- 
mands is good, He must be the all-good.** Continued 
obedience to conscience, then, tends to forming a clearer 
image of this “heart-reading’’ God and to acquiring a 
more distinct understanding of even His faintest whispers. 


Fear : 

One of the immediate effects of attention to the impera- 
tive voice of conscience is fear of that God Who threatens 
us. Failure to heed His warning invariably leads to “‘self- 
reproach, poignant shame, haunting remorse, chill dismay 
at the prospect of the future.” ** That is why, though 
conscience suggests many things about God, “‘its most 
prominent teaching, and its cardinal and distinguishing~ 
truth, is that He is our Judge. In consequence, the special 
Attribute under which it brings Him before us, to which 
it subordinates all other Attributes, is that of justice— 
retributive justice. We learn from its informations to 
conceive of the Almighty, primarily, not as a God of 
Wisdom, of Knowledge, of Power, of Benevolence, but 
as a God of Judgment and Justice; as One, who, not 
simply for the good of the offender, but as an end good 
in itself, and as a principle of government, ordains that — 
the offender should suffer for his offence. If it tells us 
anything at all of the characteristics of the Divine Mind, 
it certainly tells us this; and, considering that our short- 
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comings are far more frequent and important than our 
fulfilment of the duties enjoined upon us, and that of 
this point we are fully aware ourselves, it follows that 
the aspect under which Almighty God is presented to us 
by Nature, is (to use a figure) of One who is angry with 
us, and threatens evil. Hence its effect is to burden and 
sadden the religious mind.” ** Religion’s “large and 
deep foundation is the sense of sin and guilt, and with- 
out this sense there is for man, as he is, no genuine 
teligion.” °° ‘Where Conscience is, fear must be.” *° 

That conscience leads man above all to fear God is 
evident from what history records as the chief charac- 
teristic of Natural Religion. “It is scarcely necessary to 
insist, that wherever Religion exists in a popular shape, 
it has almost invariably worn its dark side outwards. It 
is founded in one way or other on the sense of sin; and 
without that vivid sense it would hardly have any precepts 
or any observances. Its many varieties all proclaim or 
imply that man is in a degraded, servile condition, and 
requires expiation, reconciliation, and some great change 
of nature. This is suggested to us in the many ways in 
which we are told of a realm of light and a realm of 
darkness, of an elect fold and a regenerate state. It is 
suggested in the almost ubiquitous and ever-recurring 
institution of a Priesthood; for wherever there is a priest, 
there is the notion of sin, pollution, and retribution, as, 
on the other hand, of intercession and mediation. Also, 
still more directly, is the notion of our guilt impressed 
upon us by the doctrine of future punishment, and that 
eternal, which is found in mythologies and creeds of such 
various parentage.” *" 
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Upon one who knows that God exists, who looking 
out into the world sees how little men live in accord with 
the precepts of the divine law, the conclusion at once 
imposes itself that the world “is out of joint with the 
purposes of its Creator’; that a great gulf separates it 
from God; that it must be implicated in some terrible 
aboriginal calamity, which is none other than original 
sin. ‘The course of the world, then, bears the same mes- 
sage as the voice of conscience, the natural concomitant 
and consequence of which is fear of divine vengeance.*” 

Such a state of fear accompanied by the acts which per- 
force follow it ‘is man’s truest and best religion, before 
the Gospel shines on him. If our race be in a fallen and 
depraved state, what ought our religion to be but anxiety 
and remorse till God comforts us?” *” Natural Religion, 
accordingly, is to most men not a satisfaction or refuge, 
but a yoke, a terror, and superstition.*” 


Love 


Fear of God is, then, a natural result of having a con- 
science and disobeying it. Obedience to it, on the other 
hand, is just as naturally followed by the pleasant, keen 
sensibility of ‘‘self-approval, inward peace, lightness of 
heart and the like.” ** As sinning against ‘conscience 
leads man to consider God chiefly as his stern Judge, so 
loyal obedience to it, like that of a child to his mother, 
leads to forming an image of “One who is good, inso- 
much as enjoining and enforcing what is right and good, 
and who, in consequence, not only excites in the child 
hope and fear,—nay (it may be added) gratitude towards 
Him, as giving a law and maintaining it by reward and 
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punishment,—but kindles in him love towards Him, as 
giving him a good law, and therefore as being good 
Himself, for it is the property of goodness to kindle love, 
or rather the very object of love is goodness; and all those 
distinct elements of the moral law, which the typical child, 
whom I am supposing, more or less consciously loves and 
approves,—truth, purity, justice, kindness, and the like,— 
are but shapes and aspects of goodness. And having in 
his degree a sensibility towards them all, for the sake of 
them all he is moved to love the Lawgiver, who enjoins 
them upon him.” ** 

Obedience to conscience, therefore, leads to love of 
God. But cognizance of sin after first producing fear 
may also eventually and quite naturally lead to love, for 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom.” A 
burdened conscience both recognizes God’s existence and 
perceives quite as surely that man is alienated from Him.** 
The haunting voice leaves the sinner no doubt of his 
guilt. Such a sense of responsibility becomes a crushing 
burden, and man, whose one leading impulse is toward 
happiness, struggles to free himself from the incubus. He 
desires and strives to return to God’s friendship. His 
striving takes the form of rites that might expiate sin. 
The history of religion shows that the practice of atone- 
ment, whether in the form of prayer or sacrifice, whether 
personal or vicarious, is as universal as it is ancient. Such 
a belief brings out the brighter side of Natural Religion; 
it indicates in man a hope, at least, of reconciliation with 
his offended Judge. If men “‘simply despaired of their 
fortunes they would not care about religion.” ** That 
hope becomes a longing, a yearning which differs in 
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degree with each man according as he is more or less 
obedient to the promptings of conscience. Newman calls 
it “love.” Every movement toward good is love: Bonum 
est quod omnia optant. Man’s supreme good is God. 
According to Newman, that first movement of fallen 
man toward reconciliation with His Maker and Judge is 
“love.” 


Expectation 

God, though known to conscience primarily as a stern 
Judge, is also recognized as a kind Father because of his 
- natural providences.*” A man, though he may have 
sinned often and grievously, may begin anew to obey con- 
science, long and strive to come again into his Mastet’s 
good graces, and expect mercy from One who is all-good. 
Such a one prays for mercy.*’ He is constantly on the 
lookout *" for a sign from God. He hopes that God in 
His merciful wisdom will show him a way back to His 
friendship. He needs God’s help to find that path.*° 


Sympathy | 

What kind of help God would vouchsafe to give, 
should He deign to receive fallen man again into His 
favor, no creature could foretell. Nor could any mortal 
or angel forecast to what extent God would show the 
way. A humble sinner, seeking reconciliation, will not 
at all presume to dictate in such matters. He will receive 
with eager sympathy any message whatever which pre- 
tends to come from God. “Surely, to be in a gloom,—to 
view ourselves with horror,—to look about to the right 
hand and to the left for means of safety,—to catch at 
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everything, yet trust in nothing,—to do all we can, and 
try to do more than all, . . . in a word, to be supersti- 
tious,—is nature’s best offering, her most acceptable serv- 
ice, her most mature and enlarged wisdom, in the presence 
of a holy and offended God. They who are not super- 
stitious without the Gospel will not be religious with 
it.” ** “It would be a gain to this country, were it vastly 
more superstitious, more bigoted, more gloomy, more 
fierce in its religion, than at present it shows itself 
to bewti:’ 


Duty to Act 


A man whose aim in life is to get back to normal rela- 
tions with His Creator will not be afraid to make a ven- 
ture; he is eager to run a risk for so great a gain. Like 
a drowning man he will clutch at a straw. He appropri- 
ates at once whatever on first sight offers, by the least 
suggestion, a message or even the merest sign from God. 
He casts it aside only when he has found it unreliable. 
How an earnest man is safeguarded from superstition in 
this serious search will be explained below.** Any man, 
estranged from God, who feels the importance of his loss, 
cannot sit idly by and passively wait to see whether things 
will adjust themselves or not. He may be the loser in so 
doing when the stake is too valuable to lose. That he 
should throw the burden of proof of the authenticity of 
the message on the messenger were not more reasonable 
to him than that he should wait for a demonstration 
before believing that his home was burning and that his 
dear wife and children were in imminent danger. His 
need of peace, reconciliation and union of will with his 
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Creator is dynamic. He hungers and thirsts for a clue 
toward what God wishes of him. He must move toward 
God, he must act.** ‘Faith is the act of a mind feeling 
that it is its duty anyhow, under its particular circum- 
stances, to judge and to act, whether its light be greater 
or less, and wishing to make the most of that light and 
acting for the best.” “* ‘That is Newman’s meaning when 
he says, ‘Faith, then, though a presumption, has this 
peculiarity, that it is exercised under a sense of personal 
responsibility.” ““ A rightly disposed man longs for but 
one word, just the least hint: “One step enough 
for me)" 


Trust 

Through all the eager hours, days or years of search an 
earnest man, who is dutiful to conscience, is fortified by 
a loyal trust in God’s mercy and providence. “So long 
Thy power hath blest me, sure it still will lead me on!” 
God will not only show him a way, He cannot but put him 
on the right road. Such a man has no fear of going 
astray; he is sure of his whereabouts in the woods; he 
feels he is near the path; he is convinced that God cannot | 
withhold His light much longer; the first path encoun- 
tered will be the right one.** “It is the peculiarity, then, 
of Faith, that it forms its judgment under a sense of duty 
and responsibility, with a view to personal conduct, 
according to revealed directions, with a confession of 
ignorance, with a carelessness about consequences, in a 
teachable and humble spirit, yet upon a range of subjects 
which Philosophy itself cannot surpass.” * “Its knowl- 
edge, then, though defective, is not insufficient for the 
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purpose for which it uses it, for this plain reason, because 
(such is God’s will) it has no more... . A view of 
duty, such as this, may lead to wrong acts, but not to act 
wrongly. . . . Under such circumstances a man’s error 
may be more acceptable to God than his truth; for his 
truth, it may be, but evidences clearness of intellect, 
whereas his error proceeds from conscientiousness; though 
whence it proceeds, and what it evidences, in a particular 
case, must be left to the Searcher of hearts.’’ *° 


Little Evidence Required 


When God at length gives the long-looked for sign, a 
man on the lookout needs but little light.” He does not 
need the sun, a lantern will do. He requires very feeble 
evidence—almost none. Miracles are not at all neces- 
sary. There are a hundred different proofs for the credi- 
bility of the message.°® If a revelation claiming to be 
divine carries on its face a message of reconciliation with 
God and is free from positive objection, that suffices.** 
“Faith is the substance’ or realizing “of things hoped 
for,” says St. Paul; that is the earnest man’s proof par 
excellence.** 


Decisive Motive of Credibility 


The real motive of credibility, the decisive reason for 
accepting a revelation as divine is, therefore, according to 
Newman, not so much the external evidences of Chris- 
tianity, such as miracles, prophecies, etc., as the harmony 
of the chief doctrines of the new message with the inner, 
intimate suggestions or teachings of conscience. The pro- 
fessed revelation must bring the remedy of man’s disease; 
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what it may bring besides, man, left to his own reason, 
could never divine, because he cannot fathom the depth 
of God’s Wisdom, Goodness and Will. That remedy, 
which an earnest seeker recognizes at once, is the doctrine 
of Redemption, the restoration of himself to God’s friend- 
ship.** Any so-called divine message that brings such 
news will meet with instant sympathy and welcome from 
an unhappy, honest searcher after God. “It is almost a 
proverb, that persons believe what they wish to be 
true.) 7!" Raith is ayrest’of a man’s heare)) 9"). Belietan 
revealed truths depends on belief in natural.” °° That 
is the motive that impels the great majority of men to 
accept Christianity as divine and to maintain belief in it, 
whether those believers are mere children, poor, unedu- 
cated peasants or learned theologians, whether they are 
capable of expressing that motive or not, whether they 
can even recognize it or not. “Can it, indeed, be doubted 
that the great majority of those who have sincerely and 
deliberately given themselves to religion, who take it for 
their portion, and stake their happiness upon it, have done 
so, not on an examination of evidence, but from a spon- 
taneous movement of their hearts towards it? ‘They go 
out of themselves to meet Him who is unseen, and they 
discern Him in such symbols of Him as they find ready 
provided for them. Whether they examine afterwards 
the evidence on which their faith may be justified or not, 
or how far soever they do so, still their faith does not 
originate in the evidence, nor is it strong in proportion to 
their knowledge of the evidence; but, though it may admit 
of being strengthened by such knowledge, yet it may be 
quite as strong without it as with it. They believe on 
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grounds within themselves, not merely or mainly on the 
external testimony on which Religion comes to them.” °’ 
“If the great bulk of serious men believe, not because they 
have examined evidence, but because they are disposed 
in a certain way,—because they are ‘ordained to eternal 
life, —this must be God’s order of things. Let us attempt 
to understand it. Let us not disguise it, or explain it 
away. It may have difficulties; if so, let us own them. 
Let us fairly meet them: if we can, let us overcome 
them)" 

When a man is content that the pretended revelation 
answers to the need of his conscience, he assents that it 
must come as it claims, from that same God Who speaks 
first through conscience. “You believe in God, believe 
also in me.” ** Since the message is divine it must be 
true and man’s sense of duty declares that it must be 
assented to. His good will agrees that the revela- 
tion must be believed and commands the intellect to 
believe. “I believe what Christ has revealed” is the 
final step. 


Summary 


This whole process may be summed up thus: The voice 
of conscience convinces man of the existence of its Master 
and His moral law. That same voice and the experiences 
of fellow-men similar to his own also teach a man that 
he and his fellows have been estranged from God. Fear 
of the Supreme Judge naturally results; also desire to 
come back into His favor. This longing puts man on the 
lookout for a sign from God whose providences prove 
Him to be fearfully just, on the one hand, but supremely 
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good on the other. Expectation of some merciful inter- 
vention on God’s part grows in every man who is loyal 
to conscience. Any message carrying on its face a note 
of reconciliation, the one great need of human nature as 
exposed by conscience, is apt to be taken as a truly divine 
signal. The message need have little supporting evidence 
beyond that. Trust that God will not deceive an honest 
searcher after reunion with Him, and consciousness of the 
duty that immediate action is demanded, make even little 
external evidence sufficient for an honest man. His intel- 
lect decides that it is credible that such a message is divine; 
also that it should be accepted. ‘The will commands 
assent and the intellect in turn responds, “I believe the 
Christian Gospel because it is divine.” 

This entire process is, to be sure, extremely vague in 
him who is on the trail of truth, that is, in every God- 
fearing man. It is for the most part implicit, and rarely 
finds even feeble expression except in prayer and the 
external acts of Natural Religion. The average man 
would call it “feeling,” as he calls so many other implicit, 
practical certitudes whose subject-matter lies outside his 
mental horizon. Moreover, it is accompanied by God’s 
grace from the very first movement. “Love of the great 
Object of Faith, watchful attention to Him, readiness to 
believe Him near, easiness to believe Him interposing in 
human affairs, fear of the risk of slighting or missing 
what may really come from Him; these are feelings not 
natural to fallen man, and they come only of super- 
natural grace... . The natural man has no heart for 
the promises of the Gospel.” °° “God is the Author and 
Finisher as well as the Object of Faith.” °** 
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Such is the general outline of the genesis of faith and 
the motives of credibility in the individual according to 
Newman. He has described the various psychological 
stages on the road to faith in passages scattered through- 
out his Parochial and Plain Sermons, in the Occasional 
Sermons, in the Discourses to Mixed Congregations and, 
ex professo, in the Oxford University Sermons and the 
Grammar of Assent. In the former group of sermons his 
insistence is irregular, and, as is to be expected, he fre- 
quently develops a particular aspect in detail, out of all 
proportion with the rest of the process. Even in the last, 
more methodical treatment of the subject,’* where the 
investigation is conducted on very broad lines, the order 
of the stages is not strictly adhered to. Newman always 
leaves the impression that he 1s investigating a living sub- 
ject; there is a complete absence of scientific formalism, of 
adequate definitions and divisions, of clear-cut distinc- 
tions and a strictly logical order. On the contrary, 
descriptions abound of moral states overlapping and 
interweaving; these sketches are drawn out here and con- 
tracted there, suggesting throughout that whatever is 
described is true in general of all men, but that the psy- 
chology of each individual necessarily differs from that 
of every other in countless, indefinable, minute ways, for 
which allowances must always be made. 

This sketch of the process preliminary to the act of 
divine faith properly so called will, I am confident, be 
found by the reader to agree in the main with those pas- 
sages in which Newman himself sums up his ideas.°** I 
have merely attempted to typify these summaries, adopt- 
ing the order that seemed clearest and simplest. 
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II. COMMENTARY ON THE PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESS 
PRELIMINARY TO FAITH 


In the following sections I intend to comment on the 
various stages in the psychological process leading 
a conscientious man to belief in the Christian Religion, 
which were sketched in the foregoing pages. 


1. Conscience 

Wherever Newman begins an analysis of the evidence 
for faith he takes conscience as the starting point. He 
assumes its existence and the nature of its operations 
relying on the facts of common experience. Nor does 
he pretend to find reasons for justifying our trust in it. 
Jt is of the nature of faith: we use it as we use our senses 
-and our faculties because we cannot help using our- 
selves.°* ‘The Christian Revelation is a divine graft on 
the stock of human nature; according to Newman, con- 
science is the point of contact where grace grows on to 
nature. 


2. The Moral Sense 


The moral sense, which is one of two aspects of con- 
science, is reason’s innate, intuitive perception of the 
Natural Law. The Scholastics call it synderesis. When 
the child at the first dawn of reason is about to perform 
his first human act he recognizes at once by intuition 
whether that act is good or bad. The practical decision, 
“This is good to do,” or “To do this is bad,” is the first 
teaching of the moral sense. ‘The interior command, 
“Do it,” or “Don’t do it,” and the praise or blame fol- 
lowing the act, ‘“You did evil, you should not have done 
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that; you are guilty and shall be punished,” spring from 
the second and more important function of conscience, 
the sense of duty. These two functions codperate in 
teaching the child the Natural Law. Each act is preceded 
by the judgment of the moral sense, that it is good or 
bad, and the command or warning of the sense of duty 
to do it or not. Each act is also followed by a special 
praise or blame of the latter sense. Thus, gradually, the 
whole range of the moral law within him is unfolded to 
the child, according as his actions or experiences vary. 
However, man is in a fallen state in which the innate 
light of conscience is not as clear as it should be. Still, 
no child is left entirely to his own light. Since man is 
a social being, he is assisted, but also often misdirected, 
by parents, companions and teachers. Besides, God's 
supernatural grace always adds its light to that of con- 
science. 

As the child grows in experience, obedience to his inner 
monitor makes its teachings clearer, and vice versa, dis- 
obedience makes them obscurer. The works of pagans 
afford us a record of what truths are attainable by human 
nature, without a supernatural revelation, through the 
teachings of conscience, personal deductions from them, 
comparisons with similar experiences and deductions of 
other men, and with the history of the world and the 
phenomena of nature.** Of course the data are furnished 
irregularly and only by the best portions of these works.*° 

The chief doctrines of such a Natural Religion are: the 
existence and attributes of God; man’s dependence on 
Him; his responsibility to Him; his prospect of future 
reward and punishment from Him; the degraded and 
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servile condition of man; his need of reconciliation with 
God by expiation; the utility of a special institution, that 
of a priesthood, to effect this change; the use of rites of 
atonement, consisting of sacrifice and prayer; the value 
of meritorious intercession and vicarious atonement; the 
notion of a possible revelation from God; an expectation 
of it as probable.** 

Such doctrines are the result of the interaction of data 
furnished by both aspects of conscience, the moral sense 
and the sense of duty. However, one of these senses may 
be lost by abuse without the othetr’s being lost, much as 
ione eye might be blinded through carelessness without 
impairing the sight of its mate. What results from such 
a misfortune? The knowledge of phenomena as fur- 
nished by one eye is correct as far as it goes, but true 
perspective, the distance of objects, and whatever other 
information necessarily requires the images and the angle 
formed by the light rays from the objects to both eyes, 
will not be judged correctly by persons with only one 
normal eye; for, just as in geometry, at least two lines 
are necessary to determine a point, so in optics at least 
two light rays forming an angle are needed for a 
correct perspective. The loss, therefore, of either the 
motal sense or the sense of duty will seriously affect a 
man’s chances of rightly piecing together the Natural 
Law and of forming a correct personal code of moral 
duties. 

“All men, as time goes on, have the prospect of losing 
that keenness of sight and hearing which they possessed 
in their youth; and so, in like manner, we may lose in 
manhood and in age that sense of a Supreme Teacher and 
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Judge which was the gift of our first years; and that the 
more, because in most men the imagination suffers from 
the lapse of time and the experience of life, long before 
the bodily senses fail. And this accords with the advice 
of the sacred writer to ‘remember our Creator in the days 
of our youth,’ while our moral sensibilities are fresh, 
‘before the sun and the light and the moon and the stars 
be darkened, and the clouds return after the rain.’ 
Accordingly, if there be those who deny that the dictate 
of conscience is ever more than a taste, of an association, 
it is a less difficulty to me to believe that they are deficient 
either in the religious sense or in their memory of early 
years, than that they never had at all what those around 
them without hesitation profess, in their own case, to 
have received from nature.” °° 

What Newman calls the Religion of Civilization or 
Philosophical Religion is such a perversion of the teach- 
ings of conscience, since it absolutely ignores the sense 
of duty and recognizes merely the moral sense. It is an 
artificial, counterfeit religion because, first, without wat- 
rant, it overlooks and contradicts that informant which 
speaks with greatest authority, and then develops only the 
intellect instead of man’s whole nature. Self-sufficient 
reason, in its narrow sense as the faculty of formal logic, 
is its sole instrument of coming to the truth. It ignores 
the sense of sin and guilt; and without this sense there is 
for man, as he is, no genuine religion.°” What should be 
fear of God is replaced by self-reproach “which is directed 
and limited to our mere sense of what is fitting and 
becoming.” Man, not God, is the center of such a 
spurious religion: conscience is no longer the voice of a 
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lawgiver, it is the dictate of one’s own mind, nothing 
more; “Conscience has become a mere self-respect’’; the 
moral sense, or taste, has been substituted for conscience’ 
in the real meaning of the word."” 

This gentleman’s religion contains doctrines which are, 
each of them, true in a certain sense, but which are, never- 
theless, in fact, perversions because they are not the whole 
truth; they are exhibitions of truth under one aspect only. 
“Conscience is most certainly a moral sense but it is more; 
vice, again, is a deformity, but it is worse.’"* ‘This 
Philosophical Religion is peculiarly optimistic. It scoffs 
at fear. It views God only as the beautiful and benevo- 
lent; it discards the very notion of His retributive justice. 
Accordingly, it denies the specific difference between 
physical and moral evil; that sin is a reality; that miracles 
are possible; that prayer is anything but superstition; that 
doctrinal opinions influence our character or prospects, or 
that they should deserve our serious attention.’* It 
asserts, on the other hand, that there is a progress in the 
human race which tends to annihilate moral evil; that 
knowledge is virtue, and vice is ignorance; that the 
Creator punishes only in order to correct; that we know 
Him only through the laws of Nature; that sorrow for 
sin is slavish; that the only sensible repentance is to do 
better in future; that the only intelligible worship of God 
is to act our parts in the world; that if we do our duties 
in this life, we may take our chance for the next.’* Such 
were the doctrines of the Socinians and Theophilanthro- 
pists of Newman’s day, and Liberalism, Latitudinarianism, 
or the Broad Church, was inevitably, logically drifting 
into similar doctrinal positions. 
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3. The Existence of God 


A few words must be said, here, in explanation of 
Newman’s argument for the existence of God as drawn 
from conscience. 

First of all, he never lays down that conscience ever 
does of itself, unassisted, lead to a knowledge of God’s 
existence."* Conscience codperates with the child’s first 
teachers. “I grant, of course, that we cannot assign a 
date, ever so early, before which he had learned nothing 
at all, and formed no mental associations, from the words 
and conduct of those who have the care of him. But 
still, if a child of five or six years old, when reason is at 
length fully awake, has already mastered and appropri- 
ated thoughts and beliefs, in consequence of their teach- 

ing, in such sort as to be able to handle and apply them 
— familiarly, according to the occasion, as principles of 
intellectual action, those beliefs at the very least must be 
singularly congenial to his mind, if not connatural with 
its initial action. And that such a spontaneous reception 
of religious truths is common with children, I shall take 
for granted, till I am convinced that I am wrong in so 
doing. The child keenly understands that there is a dif- 
ference between right and wrong; and when he has done 
what he believes to be wrong, he is conscious that he is 
offending One to whom he is amenable, whom he does 
not see, who sees him. His mind reaches forward with a 
strong presentiment to the thought of a Moral Governor, 
sovereign over him, mindful and just. It comes to him 
like an impulse of nature to entertain it.” *° 

Moreover, the argument of God’s existence as derived 
from conscience is a strictly personal argument limited to 
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the individual making the experience. Of course, similar 
experiences can be had by all men. The argument, there- 
fore, cannot be formally stated, that is, be put into the 
form of a rigid demonstration.”* 

There are, of course, formal proofs for the existence of 
God. “From the things which are seen, from the voice 
of tradition, from the existence of the soul, and from the 
necessity of the case, the natural reason can infer the 
existence of God.” "’ Newman nowhere describes at 
length these proofs, an omission of which Grandmaison 
complains.** We find scattered here and there, in New- 
man’s works, hints indicating the reason of the omission. 
In his notes on a catechetical instruction of Aug. 28, 1849, 
on The Creed, De Deo, we find (“not pleasant to inquire 
into the proofs; it is an irreverence, therefore pass over it 
lightly’).*° In a Discourse to Mixed Congregations of 
the same year he writes, “Whatever my anxiety may be 
about the future generation, I trust I need at present have 
none in insisting, before a congregation, however mixed, 
on the mysteries or difficulties which attach to the doc- 
trine of God’s existence, etc.” °° For such auditors it 
would have been superfluous.** He does not give the 
popular proofs of God’s existence in the Grammar of 
Assent because he proposes only to give such a proof as 
influences himself. The Grammar is his mind’s autobiog- 
taphy, to a great extent. The argument from conscience 
alone suffices and alone appeals to his practical sense of 
action. “Were it not for this voice speaking so clearly in 
my conscience and my heart, I should be an atheist, or a 
pantheist, or a polytheist when I looked into the 
world.” °* The argument from ‘‘physical phenomena 
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taken by themselves” does not so much logically teach 
him as logically remind him of the Being of a God. It 
may, however, he admits, teach others.** 

The great argument of Newman’s day, and perhaps 
of to-day, against the faith of the average believer is that 
of Locke’s or of the Evidential School, which claims that 
it is unreasonable to hold what cannot be absolutely 
demonstrated. Newman’s answer is that we can be cer- 
tain and are absolutely certain of many things without 
being capable, or even feeling the least inclination, of put- 
ting our reasons into the form of arguments. There are 
implicit certitudes. Illiterate men, and even children, 
through their consciences, come to such a certitude of 
God’s existence and attributes. It is no borrowed argu- 
ment; each one can say: “I use it because I must use 
myself, I am as little able to think by any mind but my 
own as to breathe with another's lungs,” °** and “‘if logic 
finds fault, so much the worse for logic.” *° 

Besides, it must not be forgotten that Newman uses 
the argument from conscience, not so much to prove the 
existence of God as to “show how we apprehend Him, 
not merely as a notion, but as a reality,” °° and a Per- 
sonality.*’ 


4. “Moral State’ 


The reaction and interaction of the moral sense and the 
sense of duty, brought on by the beginning or completion 
of particular acts of the will, besides leading the mind to 
the knowledge of God and the law which He has placed 
in man, produce a complex state of soul which is charac- 
terized by mingled sentiments of fear, love of God, trust 
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in Him, besides an eager desire and expectation of a 
revelation. This moral temper or character is more or 
less developed in the individual, in proportion to his 
obedience to the dictates of conscience. According to 
Newman, it is precisely this general tendency in a man’s 
will to seek God, his highest good, or this striving to do 
God’s will, that constitutes by far the most important 
element, outside of grace, by which man is induced to 
accept the Christian Revelation as divine. This temper 
does not consist merely of feeling or sentiment; it com- 
prises first principles that are intellectual in their nature. 
Still, these moral principles are intuitive, implicit, and 
just as little capable of complete expression and proof as 
are the first principles of practical reasoning in other 
fields, as for example, in the certitudes, ‘“That man is my 
father,’ and “I shall die.” 

Newman’s views on the nature, elements and influence 
of these principles are scattered throughout his works. In 
the Oxford University Sermons he gave fullest, though 
not final, expression to them. ‘“‘Faith (in its large sense) 
is spoken of as having its life in a certain moral temper.” 
On this statement Newman thus comments in his last 
edition of the sermons: “That is, the intellectual prin- 
ciples on which the conclusions are drawn, to which Faith 
assents, are the consequents of a certain ethical temper, 
as their sine qua non condition.” ** His most compre- 
hensive, and at the same time, final definition of that 
moral disposition is found in the Grammar. By men with 
properly prepared minds, “I mean to denote those who 
are imbued with the religious opinions and sentiments 
which I have identified with Natural Religion.” *° The 
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essential truths of Natural Religion have been outlined 
in the section above entitled ‘The Moral Sense.” ** This 
certain moral temper is, then, nothing else than that 
peculiar cast of mind which is possessed of the first prin- 
ciples of morality as synthesized by conscience. 

In his sermons Newman, as has been observed, does not 
intend to present a scientific analysis of this state. His 
aim is descriptive; he wishes to sketch in broad outlines 
for his hearers and readers the general disposition of soul 
required for faith. Nowhere, perhaps, more than in this 
subject-matter does he illustrate fully his effort to view an 
idea from as many sides as possible. He knew that 
words have different connotations with every person, and, 
to feel certain that he expressed his idea in a phraseology 
as vatied as conditions allowed, he purposely multiplied 
synonyms or practically equivalent expressions. Unless 
this purpose of Newman is borne in mind, the main drift 
of the Sermons will seem forever blocked by an enigmatic 
change of terms. 

Without pretending to be exhaustive, I group here the 
most important of the synonymous terms which are used 
to describe the moral state which ordinarily precedes and 
coexists with faith. I note only one of several possible 
references: 


a. Many phrases render only a general notion of this 
living up to conscience: 
“certain moral temper’ (U. S. p. 179). 
“a certain ethical temper” (p. 179). 
“a right moral state of mind” (p. xvii). 
‘a right and renewed heart” (p. 213). 
“a certain moral state’ (p. 237). 
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“a preparation of heart” (p. 198). 
“dutifulness” (p. 249). 


b. Others denote that the state is one of the intellect: 


“earnestness in the search after truth” (p. 8). 
“rightly disposed mind” (p. 191). 

“religious mind” (p. 203). 

“teachable humble spirit’ (p. 305). 

“honesty of mind” (p. 199). 

“honest mind” (p. 240). 

“spiritual mind” (p. 234). 

“calculations” (p. 240). 

“cultivated moral perception; or what is sometimes 
improperly termed feeling’ (p. 59). 


c. A third class expresses more or less clearly a hope 
and desire of a remedy for the evils of sin: 


“whole body of opinion, affection, and desire which 
make up in each man his moral self” (p. 248). 
‘desire’ (p. 190). 

bopes’, (p.192 ). 

“to have a heart for the promises of the Gospel” 
(p. 193). 

“need and desire’ (p. 194). 

“wishes, longings, expectations of another world” 
(p. 203). 

“pietas fide?” (p. 224). 

“active disposition” (p. 225). 

“virtue of religiousness” (p. 236). 

“pia affectio or voluntas credend?’ (p. 236). 
“reaching forward of the mind” (p. 224). 
“spontaneous desires and presentiments of the mind” 


(p. 226). 
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“hopes, fears and existing opinions” (p. 188). 
“inclinations” (p. 189). 


d. Another group is marked by the notion of a previous 
inclination of judgment in a given direction: 


“testimony of our hearts” (p. 149). 

“presumptions” (p. 203). 

“a priori judgments” (p. 229). 

“religious judgments” (p. 228). 

“antecedent probabilities of a revelation’ (p. 203). 
‘‘a moral perception” (p. 238). 

“inclinations to faith” (p. 189). 

“preconceived opinions” (p. 189). 

“anticipations’’ (p. 218). 

“certain antecedent notions or spontaneous feelings’ 
(p. 1297). 

“starting from probabilities” (p. 298). 

“religious a priori judgments” (p. 229). 
“antecedent considerations’ (p. 187). 

“previous notices, prepossessions and (in a good 
sense of the word) prejudices” (p. 187). 
“antecedent proof” (p. 188). 

“eixdta onpeta’ (p. 188). 

“presumptions, prepossessions” (p. 190). 
“antecedent grounds” (p. 190). 

“bias of mind” (p. 190). 

“adventitious illustrations” (p. 191). 

“likings and dislikings, hopes and opinions’ (p. 
192). 

“Tateat or antecedent grounds” (p. 213). 
“presumptive reasonings’”’ (p. 231). 

“presumption of a serious, sober, thoughtful, pure, 
affectionate and devout mind” (p. 250). 
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“antecedent considerations, presumptions, analogies” 


(p. 264). 


“antecedent views, presumptions, implications, asso- 
ciations” (p. 273). 


e. A certain number of phrases suggest the presence of 
grace in this “tnitium fide7’: 
“new, lifes (p. 235). 
“divinely enlightened mind” (p. 236). 
“regenerate nature” (p. 235). 


f. Other expressions unite one or more of the above 
loosely distinguished groups: 

“holiness, dutifulness, the new creation, spiritual 
mind” (p. 234). 
“sympathetic feeling, newness of spirit, love” (p. 
235). 
“such dispositions and tempers as religiousness, love 
of holiness, truth, etc.”’ (p. xvii). 
“instinctive apprehension . . . which holiness and 
love create within us” (p. 214). 


Newman does not exhaust his fund of phrases in the 
University Sermons. Thus, for example, Sermon V of 
the Sermons Preached on Various Occasions has among 
others the following: 

“convictions, apprehensions, hopes and wishes” 
(0.5. p. 68). 

“nervous anxiety and painful longing, being on the 
look out’’ (p. 68). 

“good dispositions’ (p. 63). 


He is fond, too, of appropriating Scriptural phrases 
for the same purpose, thus: “good will’ (O.S. p. 63); 
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“tender heart” (P.S. II, p. 22, from II Kings xxii. 19) ; 
“ordained to life everlasting” meaning disposed by God 
(Jfc. p. 268; G.A. p. 415); “opened” hearts (Jfe. p. 
269). | 

Such in general is Newman’s description of that moral 
state of a good man which, without God’s special inter- 
vention, it is a sine qua non condition of saving faith.’* 
The general term for this moral character which he seems 
to prefer is “‘love.” °* By “love” he does not there mean 
the theological virtue of charity, which, it is evident, must 
follow faith; he means the spontaneous going out to the 
Supreme Good of man’s nature, that longing, yearning for 
happiness, for God, which is inborn in man. It is a 
movement of the will, that is why he calls it love. It is 
the will on the hunt for any means of closer union with 
God. Any way toward God that the intellect may indi- 
cate, the moral sense approve as good, and the sense of 
duty urge to be followed—that way, such a will eagerly 
commands to be taken. When, then, a professed divine 
message is presented to the intellect and is approved by 
those senses, the will commands reason to assent. Faith, 
therefore, is but a means to God offered by Him and 
embraced by this primal love of a rightly disposed human 
will. 

To love, then, in the sense which Newman appropri- 
ates to the word is precisely what St. Augustine called 
“love” in the phrase “credendo Deum amare.” ** Peter 
Lombard later took up the expression and St. Thomas 
commented upon it.°* To love, therefore, corresponds 
fundamentally to what St. Thomas calls “‘ntentio 
moralis,” the very first efficacious tendency of a rational 
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creature preparing for any human act, that is, for taking 
any means toward its last end. 

St. Thomas divides the psychological process of a 
typical human, act into twelve stages, five of which are 
referred to the intellect, six to the will, and one to any 
faculty which the will can command; thus, in the act of 
faith this last-mentioned faculty would be the intellect. 
The first four of these twelve stages, two intellectual and 
two voluntary, belong to the order of intention; the next 
four, to the order of election; and the last four to the 
order of execution."* ‘The first group alone interests us 
here, namely, that of the order of intention. It pertains 
to the end of the act, the other groups (except the very 
last stage of the third group) pertain to the choice and 
adoption of means which lead to the end. 

The four stages of intention are: 


A. Intellect B. Will 


1. The idea of an end capa- 
ble of perfecting us (Bonum 
perfectum).°° 

3. Judgment of the synder- 
esis (Illative Sense) appre- 
ciating the possibility of realiz- 
ing that end; its harmony with 
our rational nature (Bonum 
honestum); and prescribing 
the search for it as a moral 
duty.°* 


2. Love of complaisance for 
that end (appetitus inefficax 
boni propositi).°" 

4. Efficacious will to tend 
toward the moral end pre- 
scribed by the Synderesis. The 
Moral Intention.’° 


These four stages which mark the beginning of every 
human act, that is, any act resulting from the joint opera- 
tion of man’s intellect and will, deal only with the end 


of the act. 


They are not concerned with the means. 
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Before a man acts as a man, that is, reasonably, he must 
know toward what he is working, in order to do any- 
thing; in other words, he must have an end in view. On 
this end depend the steps that will lead to its attainment, 
for those steps are but means to the end. If a man has 
no end, no purpose in mind, it is evident that he will not 
act, for end or purpose is that for the sake of which some 
thing is done, "7d cujus gratia aliquid fit.’ The four 
stages, then, that precede any movement to choose means 
for attaining an end are those mentioned in the above 
table. 

An illustration will help to distinguish them more 
clearly. What, for example, were the steps that led a 
young man, who eventually became an eminent physician, 
to take up medicine? As a boy he had heard and seen 
much, both good and bad, about doctors. As a result 
of all his youthful experiences, a certain general impres- 
sion, perhaps favorable, was left on his mind without 
ever once giving rise to the suggestion that he should 
take up medicine as a profession. One day, however, a 
friend of the family may have hinted to the advisability 
of the boy’s entering upon such a career. That was the 
first time such an idea was ever directly offered to the 
young man. A consequent mental procedure, typical for 
all human acts, would follow these general lines: 

1. The idea of becoming a medical doctor is looked 
upon by the young man as a good. 

2. His will desires anything that is a personal good, 
hence also this mere possibility of becoming a doctor. 

3. A little spontaneous reflection assures him not only 
that it is possible for himself to become a doctor, but also 
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that such a profession suits, in general, his tastes, capaci- 
ties, social standing, ambitions, etc. This general esti- 
mate crystallizes in the judgment, “I should become a 
physician.” 

4, ‘The decision of the will follows: “I wish to become 
a physician: I will be one; I will do all that is necessary 
to reach that goal.” This last step is the efficacious will 
toward the end in view. It is what St. Thomas called the 
“intentio moralis,’ the final stage in the order of inten- 
tion. The next stage deals with seeking, comparing and 
choosing means to attain the end for “finis imperat 
mediis.” ‘That is called the order of election. In the 
illustration at hand, choosing the schools, planning the 
finance, etc., which will lead to the coveted M.D., com- 
prise the order of election. The very last stages consist 
in putting the chosen means into operation and com- 
prise the order of execution; for instance, in the 
case chosen, going to school, assisting at lectures, study- 
ing, etc. 

Such is the order of intention in its relation, in general, 
to the orders of election and execution. Now, how does 
it relate to them, in particular, in the act of faith in the 
Christian Revelation? I will put the answer in four 
points parallel to the stages of intention shown above: 

1. Before man believes God’s word he must know that 
God exists. “For he that cometh to God, must believe 
that he is, and is a rewarder to them that seek him” 
(Heb. xi. 6). That God exists and is man’s last end are 
truths attainable by pure natural reason and are, accord- 
ing to Newman, in the case of most good men actually 
attained through the data of conscience. God, therefore, 
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as man’s supreme happiness is considered by the intellect 
as the greatest good. 

2. The will spontaneously goes out toward, or loves, 
any good, above all, its own ultimate good, namely, God. 

3. The practical judgment of the illative sense decides 
that it is to the highest and best interests of man to direct 
efficaciously all his efforts toward reaching God. This 
- judgment approves implicitly the use of all means that 
may be found capable of leading to Him. 

4, ‘The will accepts that practical decision of the intel- 
lect and determines to direct all the means that it may be 
able to discover toward attaining God. 

All these steps are influenced by the light and impulse 
of God’s grace. 

It is easy to see how Newman’s “moral temper” answers 
fully to these primary stages in the supernaturalized 
human act of faith. According to him, the moral sense 
and the sense of duty, always, as a matter of fact, with 
the aid of external teachers, bring to man the knowledge 
of God, our Supreme End. It is conscience also that tells 
man of his grave duty to try to reach God by any means 
that may present itself. A man with good will acknowl- 
edges this duty and is on the lookout for whatever means 
may be discovered. He is ready to use whatever indica- 
tions God may be pleased to give of His will. In other 
words, such a man has the implicit “will to believe.” If 
he knew that God had sent a message to him he would 
seek for it and, having found it, would accept it in its 
most minute details, even if they were incomprehensible. 
Newman calls it the “‘pietas fidei,’**® the “pia affectio, 
or voluntas credendi,” which are but special manifesta- 
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tions of the virtue of religiousness.*°* It shows that a 
man believes God, because he loves Him or desires to 
possess Him. That is the meaning of St. Augustine’s 
“‘credendo Deum amare,” ‘to love by faith,” to show God 
one’s love by readiness to believe whatever He may reveal. 
Faith, then, is a necessary means to God; he who wishes 
the end must wish the means that lead thereto; “arctatur 
necessitate finis,’ says St. Thomas,*°* “quia ‘acedentem 
ad Deum oportet credere’; et ‘sine fide impossibile est 
placere Deo’” (Heb. xi. 16). This “love” or “moral 
temper’ is, in all likelihood, that state of soul which is 
designated by the Second Council of Orange, 529 A.D., as 
the “znitium fidei ipsumque credulitatis affectum.” *°* 


5. The Average Man’s Real Motive of Credibility 


This state of soul, acting as an implicit, a priori, moral 
argument, far more than explicit, a posteriori, purely 
intellectual arguments, such as those which are commonly 
known as “Evidences,” constitutes the chief ground of an 
ordinary man’s acceptance of the Revealed Message as 
divine, and hence credible. Comparatively little a pos- 
teriori evidence is required. Moreover, that slight evi- 
dence need never be scientifically proved nor even pre- 
sented in logical form; hence Newman calls it a proba- 
bility, as he does all real, material certitudes that have 
not become formally certain by rigid investigation and 
demonstration.*°* ‘The passages in which Newman states 
this doctrine are abundant. I quote but a few, almost at 
random: 

“Though (the Evidences as drawn out by Paley and 
other writers are) only a secondary part, they are popu- 
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larly considered the whole of the Evidences, because they 
can be exhibited and studied with far greater ease than 
antecedent considerations, presumptions, and analogies, 
which, vague and abstruse as they are, still are more truly 
the grounds on which religious men receive the 
Gospel.*”® 

“Faith (in the large sense)***® is the reasoning of a 
religious mind, or of what Scripture calls a right or 
renewed heart, which acts upon presumptions rather than 
evidence, which speculates and ventures on the future 
when it cannot make sure of it.” *°" 

“A mutilated and defective evidence suffices for per- 
suasion where the heart is alive; but dead evidences, how- 
ever perfect, can but create a dead faith.” *°* Faith’s 
“desire is its main evidence.” *°° 

In what, then, precisely does the decisive evidence con- 
sist which warrants a man to accept the Christian Revela- 
tion as credible, if such evidence does not consist in a 
posteriori proofs that can be known by all men because 
they can be put into form? What is the motive of credi- 
bility that must exist in every man who comes to right 
faith in the divine revelation as given to the human race? 
How, precisely, does a “right moral state of mind” afford 
a basis of comparison with the proffered revealed doc- 
trine, so that possession of the former is the best ground 
for accepting the latter? What is the intelligible link 
that is common to an honest mind and to the pretended 
divine message, which allows a natural, easy and secure 
coupling of two distinct chains, one natural, the other 
supernatural? 

This link between fallen man and a divine message of 
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salvation is personal, natural religion, or that knowledge 
and love of God which theoretically can be acquired by 
every man without a special, supernatural revelation, but 
which is, nevertheless, actually always attained by the 
assistance of grace. Through conscience, as has been 
explained above, an honest man is led to know the exist- 
ence of the Supreme Judge and His attributes. Obedience 
to that internal monitor in the daily affairs of private and 
public life gradually brings to light a code of laws that a 
human being must follow if he is to function normally in 
this world and live in peace with himself. The strength 
of his irrational passions, whose influence is in the main 
away from such obedience, and the weakness of his will 
in holding them under the control of reason, forcefully 
teach him the terrible lesson that man ‘is “out of joint” 
with his Supreme Master. Man’s innate desire for peace, 
for lasting happiness, which is as connatural to his mind 
as the sense of balance is to his body, grows into a yearn- 
ing or craving for restored harmony with God; and the 
knowledge of God’s goodness gives birth to a hope that 
He will grant a means of repairing the broken relations. 
These are the chief truths of Natural Religion which 
obedience to conscience cultivates in a good man. Now, 
it is just to this state of mind, to these “hopes, fears and 
existing opinions,” to these presumptions and preposses- 
sions that the Christian Revelation appeals, for if there 
is any leading, central, characteristic and, withal, prima 
facie doctrine of Christianity, it is certainly that Jesus 
Christ is the Savior of mankind. The very first chapter 
of the First Gospel records the angel’s declaration of the 
miraculous birth of Christ in these words: ‘“And she shall 
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bring forth a son: and thou shalt call his name Jesus. For 
he shall save his people from their sins’ (Matt. i. 21). 
Around this central doctrine are grouped, on the one 
hand, the moral precepts, summarized in the Decalogue, 
and the evangelical counsels, and, on the other, the 
account of the origin of evil, that is, the story of original 
sin. Every man who pays even scant attention to the 
dictates of conscience will not fail to notice that the 
resultant interior sketch of God’s natural law, however 
faint or hazy it be, has the same general outline as the 
newly presented law of the Gospel. The clear, sharp ring 
of the latter's teaching is the perfect expression of the 
more or less obscure inner voice of the moral sense. Man’s 
whole nature responds with sympathetic vibrations, not 
unlike those of a musical instrument, when another, 
attuned to it, is struck in its presence. Now, a good man 
knows that the law of his heart is the law of his Maker. 
Moreover, the new message boldly claims the same origin. 
The inevitable conclusion is, that the God of his heart 
has spoken again, in a new way, and demands faith in 
His word. The more closely a man has followed his con- 
science and the more perfectly his heart is attuned to 
God’s voice within, the more compelling also will be the 
vibrations in accord with the same voice speaking from 
without. He will believe as by a law of his nature. Only 
the man whose constant disobedience has dulled his ear 
to that inner voice will fail to recognize the same speaker 
in both. That is Newman’s meaning in “It is commonly 
and truly said, that Faith is a test of a man’s heart.” **° 
Thus, in brief, the gripping harmony between the natural 
law of conscience and that same law as revealed in the 
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Gospel constitutes the convincing motive that this latter 
is divine. It is the great motive of credibility. 

But a serious difficulty presents itself which it may be 
best to expose at once. Christianity, besides being histori- 
cal, is, in truth, a moral fact; granted even that it be 
principally such, still it remains quite clear that it presents 
not only moral truths for man’s acceptance; nay, it is 
evident that its strangest doctrines, which are absolutely 
beyond human reason and which, accordingly, must 
peculiarly and most properly be the object of faith, are 
not moral teachings but rather intellectual dogmas. What 
is more fundamental in the Gospel Revelation and Chris- 
tian Theology, which is based on that Revelation, than 
the dogmas of the Trinity, the Incarnation of the Word, 
and the Sacrament of the Eucharist? Newman does not 
hold that such truths and others similar to them or con- 
nected with them can be known without a divine revela- 
tion. Not the wildest flight of merely human imagination 
could have fancied them, since they are completely beyond 
the range of man’s powers. ‘There is no chord in man’s 
nature that will vibrate to their first or even their repeated 
utterance. They have meaning for us only because they 
come from a good God. Since these doctrines are, as it 
were, the core of Christianity, if any theory proposes a 
motive of credibility as the fundamental or primary 
motive, it surely must offer one that accounts for the 
credibility of these dogmas above all. | 

This objection is indeed weighty. Newman does not 
at all claim that human nature of itself can come to a 
knowledge, consisting of even a most obscure, fragmen- 
tary or embryonic outline, of those sublime dogmas of 
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Christianity. Had he done so he would be justly called 
the Father of Modernism.*** He, however, unhesitatingly 
teaches the contrary on every occasion. According to him 
without revelation there can exist no notions in the human 
mind, either consciously or subconsciously, that are even 
faint counterparts of such divine doctrines and that could 
thus be witnesses to their credibility. On the other hand, 
Newman teaches insistently that the whole Christian 
Revelation is one.*** Though we may classify the 
truths of revelation as we please, we may not destroy their 
internal, divine unity. God has revealed everything that 
is necessary to the fulfilment of His inscrutable designs; 
but He has not left us the key to the most secret recesses 
of His Wisdom, Goodness and Will. All the teachings 
of the depositum, the seemingly most insignificant fact 
as well as the profoundest principle of conduct and the 
loftiest dogma touching the mysteries of the Divine 
Nature, all have their purpose in the Divine Economy, 
and all are offered to our unhesitating acceptance on one 
and the same motive, namely, because God has revealed 
them. Nor does the neophyte, whether child, uneducated 
peasant or even average man, distinguish between the doc- 
trines when they are first presented to him. He takes 
them as a whole. ‘They all come to him in one and the 
same guise, as a message from God for his enlightenment 
and assistance. A man can reasonably lay down no con- 
dition before accepting God’s word other than that a 
true message from God, should He deem good to grant 
one, would not contradict other certified divine truths, 
especially those of conscience. Nor may a man use his 
private judgment and choose from the doctrines the 
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teachings that please him, and reject or deny others,**” 
for that is the principle of heresy. When a body of teach- 
ing is presented as coming from God, and none of the 
doctrines contradicts or undermines truths already war- 
ranted as divine, and on the contrary, many not only tally 
exactly with previously known truths but even clarify and 
perfectly define some that hitherto have been obscure or 
doubtful, and there is, besides, a general likelihood for 
the issue of such a revelation from God, then, surely the 
correspondence of one part of the revelation to the actu- 
ally known system is a credential to the truth of that 
which was previously unknown. 

A simple illustration may clear the point. A father 
has by misfortune been separated from an only son and 
has long been in a distant country without giving evidence 
of his desires. One day a stranger comes to the son with 
a message from the father. The note demands consid- 
erable sacrifices of the son in a cause which, however, 
does not benefit the stranger in any way. The young man 
cannot doubt that the note was written by his father, for 
he recognizes the paternal handwriting and, above all, 
is struck by the fact that a given portion of the note clears 
up a family mystery which was ever a strict secret between 
father and son. The perfect accord between some of the 
information of the letter with facts already known, nay 
more, the completion of what till then was imperfect 
knowledge, is the convincing motive that the message is 
really from the father and hence to be carried out. 

In a similar way, then, the perfect harmony of the 
moral doctrines of the Christian Revelation with those 
antecedently known to conscience is the best warrant to 
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the divine origin of the unfathomable dogmas which with 
the revealed moral truths form one, harmonious, revealed 
system. In other words, that portion of the material 
object of faith which is of a medicinal nature, which cor- 
rects the errors into which human nature fell in conse- 
quence of the weakness and blindness resulting from 
Original sin, serves us as a warrant for the credibility of 
the divinity of the higher truths. The harmony of the 
revealed system with the natural proves the divinity of the 
former. The word is divine, hence man believes it. 

A second and perhaps more formidable objection may 
be raised against what might be called Newman’s purely 
subjective criterion of credibility. Newman himself says 
“a good and a bad man will think very different things 
probable.” **“ Many pretended divine revelations have 
been published in the course of history and have been 
accepted as really divine by men.**® Now, each of these 
so-called revelations could present the same criterion of 
truth as Newman claims for Christianity. Each false 
system of religion contains some portion of truth. As 
evil must exist in something good, so falsehood must 
exist in something true; as nothing can be absolutely bad, 
i.e. without any good at all in it, so nothing can be abso- 
lutely false without any foundations, or at least any 
admixture, of truth. What is false in any system can, 
then, appeal for its own approval to what is evidently 
true in it. Christian faith, therefore, would have no safe- 
guard against Paganism or Mohammedanism, against 
Enthusiasm, Credulity, Prejudice, Superstition, Bigotry, 
Fanaticism, or any other form or degree of false faith. 
In other words, antecedent probability is equally available 
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for revelation and for its counterfeits; hence the argument 
from presumptions in behalf of Christianity may easily 
become an argument against it. 

Newman foresaw this objection and admitted its 
force.*** However, whatever be in the individual the 
safeguard of true faith against superstition, it is not for- 
mal reason, as the Evidentials claimed. ‘They called the 
faith of the young, the poor and the ignorant “excessive” ; 
they would correct these unfortunates by teaching them 
the “Evidences” and thus build for them a bulwark 
against both superstition and infidelity.**" If that were 
the only means to come to the true faith or even to safe- 
guard it, Newman objects, many men, not only among 
the young, could never have true faith, because of a lack 
of talent or time for working out the proofs to a demon- 
stration satisfactory to themselves or, above all, to others. 

The true safeguard for Christian faith is, on the con- 
trary, according to Newman, “love” and grace. “The 
safeguard of Faith is a right state of heart. ‘This it is that 
gives it birth; it also disciplines it. This it is that pro- 
tects it from bigotry, credulity and fanaticism. It is holi- 
ness, or dutifulness, or the new creation, or the spiritual 
mind, however we word it, which is the quickening and 
illuminating principle of true faith, giving it eyes, hands 
and feet. It is Love which forms it out of the rude chaos 
into an image of Christ; or, in scholastic language, justi- 
fying Faith, whether in Pagan, Jew, or Christian, is fides 
formata charitate’’*** “It (is) the regenerate nature sent 
down from the Father of Lights which drew up the dis- 
ciples heavenward.” *** It is love and charity or grace. 

In answer to the question, what in the actual course of 
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thinking and determining is the mode by which love does 
regulate as well as animate faith? or How is “holiness, 
dutifulness or love . . . the eye of Faith, the discrimi- 
nating principle which keeps it from fastening on 
unworthy objects and degenerating into enthusiasm or 
superstition”? Newman proceeds thus: “Right Faith is 
the faith of a right mind. Faith is an intellectual act, 
done in a certain moral disposition. Faith is an act of 
Reason, viz. a reasoning upon presumptions; right Faith 
is reasoning upon holy, devout, and enlightened presump- 
tions. Faith ventures and hazards; right Faith ventures 
and hazards deliberately, seriously, soberly, piously and 
humbly, counting the cost and delighting in the sacrifice. 
As far as, and wherever Love is wanting, so far, and there, 
Faith runs into excess or is perverted. The grounds of 
Faith, when animated by the spirit of love and purity, are 
such as these:—that a revelation is very needful for man; 
that it is earnestly to be hoped for from a merciful God; 
that it is to be expected; nay, that of the two it is more 
probable that what professes to be a revelation should be 
or should contain a revelation, than that there should be 
no revelation at all; that, if Almighty God interposes in 
human affairs, His interposition will not be in opposition 
to His known attributes, or to His dealings in the world, 
or to certain previous revelations of His will; that it will 
be in a way worthy of Him; that it is likely to bear plain 
indications of His hand; that it will be for great ends, 
specified or signified; and moreover, that such and such 
ends are in their nature great, such and such a message 
important, such and such means worthy, such and such 
circumstances congruous. I consider that under the guid- 
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ance of such anticipations and calculations as these, which 
Faith—not mere Faith, but Faith working by Love—sug- 
gests, the honest mind may, under ordinary circumstances, 
be led, and practically is led, into an acceptable, enlight- 
ened and saving apprehension of Divine Truth without 
that formal intimacy and satisfaction with the special evi- 
dence existing for the facts believed, which is commonly 
called Reasoning, or the use of Reason, and which results 
in knowledge.” *** 

The safeguard, then, to true faith is, in short, loyal 
obedience to conscience accompanied by God’s grace. 
Any man who uses whatever light is afforded by nature 
and grace is perfectly justified in his confidence that God 
cannot allow him to err in such an important matter. 


6. Little Evidence Is Required 


If a good moral state is the chief necessary criterion by 
which a revelation is to be tested, is there no exterior 
evidence required? Why, then, were miracles wrought? 

God could have wrought our redemption in an incon- 
ceivable number of ways other than by the Incarnation 
and Death of His Only Son. He likewise undoubtedly 
could have refrained from any revelation over and above 
the Redemption, particularly of those eminently super-_. 
natural truths; and He certainly could have limited or 
augmented in countless other ways the Revelation which 
He has given. Newman does not pretend to establish a 
criterion that might test every conceivable revelation 
which God may have deigned to grant. He claims to 
base his theory of the psychology of faith on facts, on 
what he observed in himself, on the experiences which 
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he felt certain were common to most men and himself. 
He worked the problem from data at hand; it was not a 
matter of a priori speculation, but of terribly earnest 
‘teality to him. What he wished to account for, then, 
was the solid and sane reasonableness of the Faith of the 
average Christian in the present Revelation.*** 

Newman’s answers to the proposed questions are: The 
good moral dispositions, or a right heart, are usually the 
sine qua non condition and contain the chief motive of a 
petson’s accepting the Christian Revelation as divine. In 
other words, without “good will” saving faith is prac- 
tically impossible. 

(1) Some exterior evidence, however, must always 
codperate with this moral temper, though very little is 
needed when compared with what is necessary for a 
formal or legal demonstration. 

(2) Miracles may constitute this. evidence; but they 
are not absolutely necessary, as there are other signs of a 
divine revelation that can replace them. In other words, 
miracles constitute a part of the proofs of a divine revela- 
tion, not the essential portion, but an important external 
criterion. These points must be developed. 

1. As has already been stated, Newman holds that 
very little external evidence is required when the state of 
the heart is right. “ “Trifles light as air’ are all that the 
predisposed mind requires for belief and action.” *** 
Suppose the news actually reaches a rightly disposed man 
that a message has been received from the unseen world, 
“it will affect him profoundly; it will thrill through him; 
so much so, that, provided only the message, on examina- 
tion, be of a nature to answer his needs, he will be under 
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a strong temptation to believe it, if he can, on very slender 
evidence, or on none at all.” *** “When our preposses- 
sions are unexceptionable, then we are right in believing 
or not believing, not indeed without, but upon slender 
evidence.” *** That is why, according to St. Paul, ‘Faith 
seems to the world so irrational,’ for ‘to the world its 
evidence seems like nothing.” *** The revelation “is so 
urgently probable, that little evidence is required for it 
even though but little were given. Evidence that God has 
spoken you must have, else were you a prey to imposture: 
but its extreme likelihood allows you, were it necessary, 
to dispense with all proof that is barely not sufficient for 
your purpose. The very fact, I say, that there is a Creator, 
and a hidden one, powerfully bears you on and sets you 
down at the very threshold of revelation, and leaves you 
there looking up earnestly for Divine tokens that a reve- 
lation has been made.” **° 

It is “by a law of our nature” that we believe under 
such conditions.**” So true is this that the ordinary, the 
prima facie distinction which men make between Faith 
and Reason, is that Reason requires strong evidence while 
Faith is content with weak evidence. “Faith means easi- 
ness; Reason, difficulty of conviction.” **° 

Of course, as Newman admits above, there must be 
some exterior evidence for accepting a revelation. A 
thing need not exist objectively because we wish it to be, 
or because we could very will use it if it did exist. There 
must be sufficient proofs for its existence, though the 
evidence required need not be exhaustive. Little may be 
sufficient in certain cases, in others much more may be 
required. Some there must be as a sign that our assumed 
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probabilities are not false. The kind and the amount of 
evidence required vary with the individual as the auto- 
biographical accounts of converts convincingly show. 
They depend on a man’s first principles, on his natural 
temper, his education and the “‘state of his heart.” “If 
he is indisposed to believe, he will explain away very 
strong evidence; if he is disposed, he will accept very 
weak evidence.” **® ; 
What kind of evidence properly so called, that is, 
external, a posteriori proof, can, then, become sufficient 
when joined to that evidence, used in the broader sense, 
which has been called above the “moral temper,” and 
which constitutes internal, a priori proof, or that of 
Natural Religion?*** As mentioned above, the convinc- 
ing a posteriori evidence varies with the individual. Here 
are some examples given by Newman in various places. 
The effects of Christianity in the world, “‘its pertinacity 
of existence, confronting, as it has in turn, every variety 
of opinion, and triumphing over them all,” is its witness 
to the world at large.*** The existence and notes of the 
Church are enough evidence for most men, just as what 
the visible world carries on its face is sufficient proof to 
the majority of men of its divine origin.*** Miracles and 
prophecy are the evidence which have traditionally been 
most used to state the proofs of the divinity of Chris- 
tianity in scientific form.*** ‘The Christian saints in every 
walk of life appeal to the thoughtful inquirer.*** “A 
philosophical mind will perhaps be most strongly affected 
by the fact of the very existence of the Jewish polity, or 
of the revolution effected by Christianity.” “** The 
startling accidents of daily lite are the ordinary witness 
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of God as miracles are his extraordinary warnings.**° 
~The beautiful moral teaching and evident honesty of the 
New Testament writers is the most persuasive argument 
to the unlearned but single-hearted inquirer.” **" So, too, 
coincidences and their cumulations, “though not in them- 
selves miraculous, do irresistibly force upon us, almost by 
a law of our nature, the presence of the extraordinary 
agency of Him whose being we already acknowledge.” *** 
All these sorts of evidence have a certain force when used 
singly, which, however, increases immensely when they 
are used cumulatively.**° 

These varieties of evidence, besides countless others 
which appeal only to particular tempers, can furnish the 
proof required by a serious mind in his search for truth 
amid his moral struggles. When news of a revelation 
comes to him, and the nature of the revelation is in per- 
fect harmony with his soul’s desires, but little of this 
evidence need accompany the message in order that he 
accept it as credible. 

2. Why then were miracles wrought? Newman does 
not deny the value of miracles as evidences for Chris- 
tianity. He insists only, and quite repeatedly as well as 
forcibly, that they are not the chief motive of credibility; 
that they do not add much to the force of other evidence; 
that they are even not necessary; that they can easily be 
replaced; that a person must be already very much 
inclined to accept the doctrine to which they pretend to 
witness; nay, that many of those very miracles, e.g. of 
the Old Testament, need the support of faith rather than 
that faith is supported by them. 

The existence of miracles is a patent fact in the history 
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of the origin and spread of Christianity. Newman defines 
a miracle in its strict sense as “an event in a given system 
which cannot be referred to any law, or accounted for by 
the operation of any principle, in that system.” **° “It is 
then a relative term, not only as it presupposes an assem- 
blage of laws from which it is a deviation, but also as it 
has reference to some one particular system; for the same 
event which is anomalous in one, may be quite regular 
when observed in connexion with another. The Miracles 
of Scripture, for instance, are irregularities in the economy 
of nature, but with a moral end; forming one instance out 
of many, of the providence of God, that is, an instance of 
occurrences in the natural world with a final cause. Thus, 
while they are exceptions to the laws of one system, they 
may coincide with those of another. They profess to be 
the evidence of a revelation, the criterion of a divine 
message. To consider them as mere exceptions to phys- 
ical order, is to take a very incomplete view of them. 
It is to degrade them from the station which they hold in 
the plans and provisions of the Divine Mind, and to strip 
them of their real use and dignity; for as naked and iso- 
lated facts they do but deform an harmonious system.” *** 
Such miracles have occurred and continue to occur. They 
have great value, too, as criterions of a divine message. 
The term miracle may be used in a wider sense. “It 
might even be said that, strictly speaking, no evidence of 
a revelation is conceivable which does not partake of the 
character of a Miracle; since nothing but a display of 
power over the existing system of things can attest the 
immediate presence of Him by whom it was originally 
established; or, again, because no event which results 
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entirely from the ordinary operations of nature can be 
the criterion of one that is extraordinary.” *** In this 
broader sense a revelation itself, all evidences of revela- 
tion, such as prophecy, the rapid spread of Christianity, 
and the teaching of the pure morality of the Gospel by 
illiterate fishermen, may be classified as miraculous.*** 

Considered in this large sense, since the Christian Reve- 
lation itself and every possible evidence of Christianity is 
ipso facto miraculous, miracles are absolutely necessary 
as criterions of the credibility of a revelation as divine. 

But considered even in the strict sense, ‘Miracles hold 
a vety prominent place in the evidence of the Jewish and 
Christian Revelations. They are the most striking and 
conclusive evidence; because, the laws of matter being 
better understood than those to which mind is conformed, 
the transgression of them is more easily recognized. They 
are the most simple and obvious; because, whereas the 
freedom of the human will resists the imposition of 
undeviating laws, the material creation, on the contrary, 
being strictly subjected to the regulation of its Maker, 
looks to Him alone for a change in its constitution. Yet 
Miracles are but a branch of the evidences, and other 
branches have their respective advantages.” *** 

It is quite clear that Newman considers evidence here 
in its narrow sense of external evidence, which can easily 
be put into the form of arguments. But, as has already 
been shown, according to him, very little external evi- 
dence for the acceptance of a revelation is required, if 
the proper moral condition is present. Miracles, even 
the most evident and astounding, are not the chief motive 
of ctedibility. Unless a person is in the right moral state, 
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such miracles will not affect him much. He preached a 
sermon to this effect entitled ‘‘Miracles No Remedy for 
Unbelief.” *** His chief proof lies in the history of the 
Jews. Age after age to the time of Christ, most striking 
miracles were wrought in favor of Israel, still that people 
changed little, and ended by rejecting their Messias. The 
words of St. John tersely summarize their history: “Then 
gathered the chief Priests and the Pharisees in council, 
and said, what do we? for this Man doeth many miracles. 
. . . Then from that day forth they took counsel together 
for to put Him to death” (John xi. 47, 53). 

The conclusion that Newman comes to is that, “‘in 
matter of fact, whatever be the reason, nothing is gained 
by miracles, as regards our religious views, principles and 
habits. Hard as it is to believe, miracles certainly do not 
make men better; the history of Israel proves it.” *** 

Another lesson that he draws is that, “after all, the 
difference between miracle and no miracle is not so great 
in any case, in the case of any people, as to secure the 
success or account for the failure of religious truth. It 
was not that the Israelites were much more hard-hearted 
than other people, but that a miraculous religion is not 
much more influential than other religions.**" And the 
inevitable consequence is “that it is almost as great a sin 
to reject (God’s) service in the case of those who do not 
see miracles, as in the case of those who do; that the sight 
of miracles is not the way in which men come to believe 
and obey, nor the absence of them an excuse for not 
believing and obeying.” **° 

The fundamental reason of this inefficacy of miracles 
in. changing men’s wills seems to Newman to be that 
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miracles do not teach men anything about God which 
those men cannot learn from His works in the world 
round about them. Besides, even if miracles taught some- 
thing new, it is not knowledge that makes men 
obedient.*** Miracles may startle men, but other events, 
such as accidents, may do so also; the latter rarely pro- 
duce lasting effects or religious habits. ‘We cannot 
anticipate more from miracles, than before now we have 
anticipated from warnings which came to nought.” **° 
Moses and St. Paul attributed the disobedience of the 
Jews not to lack of evidence, since they had miracles, but 
to hardness of heart, lack of “good will” or “love.” *** 

What, then, was the purpose of miracles? They are 
the striking evidence that an infinitely good God gave us 
when he could have given much less. Still, of themselves 
they are not so strong as to compel belief; they are not a 
metaphysical demonstration; they do not write the Gospel 
on the sun for a man.*** ‘They are an evidence which, 
though it could have been much weaker, could also have 
been much stronger. They are what all other evidence is, 
a test of a man’s heart. They may startle for a moment, 
produce a momentary fear, as may accidents of all kinds; 
but if this fear has not the codperation of the fear arising 
from the teachings of a good conscience and of the love of 
the Supreme Good, with the internal assistance of grace, 
no efficacious move toward accepting the revelation will 
result. 

This is merely saying that ‘‘miracles are not wrought to 
convince atheists.” Like all evidences they must suppose 
“the Being of an Intelligent Agent to whom they may be 
referred,’ and ‘‘the admission that the doctrine they are 
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brought to prove is, not merely not inconsistent but actu- 
ally accordant with the laws of His moral gover- 
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nance. 


7. Formal Evidences Are Not Ordinary Motives of Credz- 
bility 

As has been repeatedly mentioned, Newman’s concep- 
tion of the leading motive of credibility is directly opposed 
to that of the Evidential School of which Paley was the 
typical exponent. Newman's slogan was, “Faith, be it 
deep or shallow, does not need Evidences,” i.e. formal evi- 
dences.*** What Locke held of certitudes in general, this 
school of Apologists held in particular about certitude in 
Christian motives of credibility, viz. the full arguments 
of a man’s certitude can be expressed, and a man has no 
right to be certain until he can express them; in other 
words, they deny the validity of implicit moral certitude. 

It is important to understand clearly what Newman 
means by Evidences of Religion. As already mentioned, 
the term can be used in a broad and a narrow sense. In 
the wider extension of the term, they are “the systematic 
analysis of a// the grounds on which we believe Chris- 
tianity to be true.” Besides being used in this larger 
sense, “the word Evidence is often restricted to denote 
only such arguments as arise out of the thing itself which 
is to be proved; or to speak more definitely, facts and cir- 
cumstances which presuppose the point under inquiry as 
a condition of their existence, and which are weaker or 
stronger arguments, according as that point approaches 
more or less closely to be a necessary condition of them. 
Thus blood on the clothes is an evidence of a murderer, 
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just so far as a deed of violence is necessary to the fact 
of the stains, or alone accounts for them.” *** 

In this narrower, popular sense Evidences are equiva- 
lent to exercises of reason, that is, formal logic, which 
excludes all prejudices and mental peculiarities. It com- 
prises “certain scientific rules and fixed standards for 
weighing testimony, and examining facts.’ *°* “Only 
such conclusions may be drawn as can produce their 
reasons; only such reasons are in point as can be exhibited 
in simple propositions; the multiform and intricate 
assemblage of considerations, which really lead to judg- 
ment and action must be attenuated or mutilated into a 
major and a minor premiss. Under such circumstances 
there is as little virtue or merit in deciding aright as in 
working a mathematical problem correctly; as little guilt 
in deciding wrongly as in mistakes in accounts, or in a 
faulty memory in history.” **’ 

According to Newman the use of this latter sort of evi- 
dence has been abused. “Such are the evidences as drawn 
out by Paley and other writers;*** and though only a sec- 
ondary part, they are popularly considered the whole of 
the evidences, because they can be exhibited and studied 
with far greater ease than antecedent considerations, 
presumptions, and analogies, which, vague and abstruse 
as they are, still are more truly the grounds on which 
religious men receive the Gospel.” **” 

Besides denying outright the main principles of the 
Evidentials,—a man’s real reasons can be fully expressed, 
and no conclusion is valid till they are expressed—New- 
man takes exception to two procedures of Paley. These 
are: 
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(a) that he “postulates for his proof of (Chris- 
tianity’s) miracles, only thus much, that under the 
circumstances of the case, a revelation is not improb- 
able <8’ 

(b) that he assumes the principle “that the cre- 
dentials, which ascertain for us a message from 
above, are necessarily in their nature miraculous.” *** 


In the former Paley does not use all that he has a right 
to demand as a foundation for his proofs. He treats the 
question of the validity of the motives of credibility in a 
purely legal manner; he uses only the evidence that could 
be used in court. He wishes to use only such arguments 
as can make a good case, that is, such as are almost 
mathematically clear. He desires to conduct the proof 
without giving any weight or even consideration to that 
“just and reasonable probability” of a revelation which 
the needs and longings of a right heart witness to. 

Newman’s objection to this course of procedure is that 
it begins with a false presumption of the nature of a 
revelation. It treats revelation as a mere historical 
phenomenon, as a curiosity of learning, or, at least, as a 
debt to mankind, not a boon. Such a method is of the 
nature of a judicial trial of Almighty God’s Providence. 
It is a method suited to controversy, not to inquiry. A 
judge and jury should have no preformed opinions on the 
case in hand. They are bound in justice to treat a case on 
the merits of the evidence proffered by the parties. But 
revelation is a gratuitous favor bestowed on us for our 
supreme welfare. We are under obligation to make the 
best possible use of it. Unless we fear to misuse the gift, 
and desire to make the most of it, we are not conscientious 
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toward it. Paley’s method, however, does not allow that 
state of mind which will best guarantee its right applica- 
tion. He forgets that man is in the position of inquirer 
and suppliant, but not of judge toward God’s message. 
Instead, then, of presuming that a sign from God is ot 
improbable he should, on the contrary, work on the basis 
that it is very probable.*** 

The attitude of mind, which requires that an inquirer 
strip himself of all antecedent inclinations, in the Univer- 
sity Sermons is often called “reason” in contrast to 
“faith,” which is reasoning on “love,” or on those 
assumed first moral principles which put a man in sym- 
pathy with a possible revelation and make him consider 
it probable. This “reason” is properly expertness in 
logical argument applied to matters of religion which 
searches only for a posteriori arguments or Evidences.*** 

Such a method of seeking truth, though reprehensible 
in Newman’s eyes because it dares run the risk of missing 
truth in the all-important matter of finding the one, true, 
God-given way toward eternal happiness, by presumptu- 
ously discarding the surest and most useful instrument for 
directing man to that way, is far less faulty than that of 
trying to find the same heavenly way with utterly inappro- 
priate instruments. This latter method consists in judg- 
ing the merits of the means that lead toward man’s 
ultimate end, not only in a neutral frame of mind, which 
is Paley’s position, but in a positively hostile temper; in 
other words, it decides the momentous question, whether 
the revelation which is called Christian is credible, not 
only without the sympathetic presumptions of a God- 
fearing man, not only in a coldly impartial disposition, 
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but with bias, with first principles that are really antago- 
nistic. This abuse of the reasoning faculty Newman also 
calls ‘‘reason” in his University Sermons. It agrees with 
“reason” as used above, in that it is also explicit and a 
posteriori, but goes farther away from the truth in that 
it is based on secular assumptions.*** “This so-called 
‘reason’ is in Scripture designated ‘the wisdom of the 
world,’ that is, reasonings about Religion based upon 
secular maxims, which are intrinsically foreign to it; 
parallel to the abuse of Reason in other subject-matters, 
as when chemical truths are made the axioms and starting- 
points in medical science, or the doctrine of final causes 
is introduced into astronomical or geological inquiries.” *** 
This presumptive use of foreign first principles in moral 
and religious matters Newman calls the ‘“Usurpations of 
Reason.” *** Such “reason” he often designates as “‘offi- 
cious,” “captious,” “forward Reason,” **" “mere Reason,’ 
“human Reason,” “versatile Reason, and “secular 
Reason.’ j 

Paley, then, presumes too little for a foundation of his 
argument; he fails similarly by rejecting all proofs for 
Christianity which are not strictly miraculous. Now, 
Newman holds that certain coincidences, and, above all, 
accumulations of such coincidences, which arise from a 
combination of general laws, are patent proofs of God’s 
will toward man, especially strong to those who hold the 
antecedent probability that God in his mercy will super- 
naturally present himself to mankind.*”° 

The conclusion to which Paley’s school comes is that 
“Faith is built upon Reason, i.e. on processes of a logical 
and explicit character, and that Reason is its safeguard.” 


22> 168 
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Teach the young, they say, the poor, the ignorant the 
Evidences of Christianity, and you thus bring them to 
faith and obviate the chance of their losing it again.*"* 

As has been explained above in the summary of New- 
man’s psychology of assent, he holds firmly that ‘‘all men 
have a reason, but not all men can give a reason’ ;*”” that 
it is difficult to detect and express real reasons; in other 
words, that certitude is not identical with arguing, or 
with criticism of one’s assents, for the one is a simple 
assent, the other is reflex."*° What is true for most of 
our ordinary certitudes is above all true for the great 
certitude that Christian Revelation is divine. Children 
and uneducated persons can have saving faith without 
being able to produce the reasons. Newman goes so far 
as to say: “No analysis is subtle and delicate enough to 
represent adequately the state of mind under which we 
believe, or the subjects of belief, as they are presented to 
our thoughts.” *"* That is why he brands as theoretical 
and unreal the supposition that true faith cannot exist 
except when based upon evidences and put in the sys- 
tematic form of a creed, for to assert that “is to maintain 
that every child, every peasant, must be a theologian” 
before he can be said to have true faith.*’* Facts are 
against the Evidentials. ‘“‘If children, if the poor, if the 
busy, can have true Faith yet cannot weigh evidence, evi- 
dence is not the simple foundation on which Faith is 
buidts. 4) 

The Evidential School is the logical development of 
Reformation principles. ‘These undermined the basis of 
authority in both conscience and the Church, substituting 
for them the authority of formal Reason. “Accordingly 
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Revealed Religion was in a great measure stripped of its 
ptoof; for the existence of the Church had been its 
exiernal evidence and its internal evidence had been sup- 
plied by the moral sense. Reason now undertook to 
repair the demolition it had made, and to render the proof 
of Christianity independent both of the Church and the 
law of nature. From that time (if we take a general view 
of its operations) it has been engaged first in making 
difficulties by the mouth of unbelievers, and then claiming 
power in the Church as a reward for having removed 
them.” *"" The eighteenth century, ‘‘a time when love 
was cold, is noted as being especially the age of evi- 
enced i. 


8. The Utility of Formal Evidences 


A rightly cultivated conscience which forms a certain 
moral character in a serious man is the real and true 
ground upon which most men accept Christianity as 
divine. Explicit, formal Evidences are, therefore, not the 
ptimary motive of credibility for the vast majority of 
Christians; they are, at most, only secondary motives 
whose force is frequently almost negligible. These are 
cardinal points in Newman’s psychology of faith. 

Have, then, external Evidences no value whatever for 
Newman? Is the science of Apologetics, which has taken 
on such extensive proportions and vast importance in 
modern religious writing, mere controversy, a huge waste 
of energy that has been misdirected? If Evidences have, 
for by far the greater number of Christians, no real value, 
why not discard the science altogether, since its purpose is 
to create and protect faith? 
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Newman does not hold that mere internal evidence 
alone can practically prove the divinity of Christianicy. 
There must be at least enough external evidence to ascer- 
tain the existence of what claims to be a supernatural 
revelation. All our presuppositions, sympathies, hopes, 
or whatever else one may choose to call that longing for 
a sign, or that going out of a dutiful conscience toward a 
message from God, can never establish the reality of the 
existence of a revelation without some sign from the out- 
side. Newman persists in asserting the necessity of at 
least that much a posteriori evidence. How much is 
necessary cannot be determined arbitrarily. The amount 
varies with the individual believer, in inverse proportion 
to the force of his presumption that God will grant a 
message. For some men almost nothing is needed; others 
demand more. In general, however, compared with what 
the Evidentials demand, very little is required for estab- 
lishing the moral certitude of the divine origin of the 
Christian Revelation. ‘This gives color to the general 
charge against faith that it is satisfied with weak testi- 
mony, or vague, defective, insufficient grounds. 

When Newman admits the necessity of some external 
evidence, he does not at all mean formal, systematic argu- 
ments; a man no more needs such arguments for religion 
than he does for a thousand and one common certitudes 
in daily life.*’’ Some men, however, though very few, 
believe in Christianity on formal motives.**° 

Over and above this necessary use of external, but 
unmethodic evidence, formal, scientific evidences of Chris- 
tianity have a noble place in the economy of Religion. 
As has been dwelt on above,*** when a man holds a 
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thing as true he can investigate both the object of his 
assent and the motives by which he came to hold that 
assent. The mind even naturally does so, for it naturally 
tends to analyze and systematize. This can also be done 
with the special religious assent called faith. St. Peter 
counsels the early Christians to study the Evidences: 
“Sanaify the Lord God in your hearts; and be ready 
always to give an answer to every man that asketh you a 
reason of the hope that is in you, with meekness and 
fear” (II Pet. iii. 15).*°* When such systematic investi- 
gation is carried on about the truths of faith, their inter- 
relations and consequences, it is Theology; when it has 
for object the motives that lead to faith, it becomes the 
science of evidences or Apologetics. This latter science, 
then, is a reflex study of the proofs that can or may lead 
to the assent called Divine Faith. Such an examination 
has not for purpose to build up a foundation for our 
belief; we are certain of our faith, we do not doubt our 
teligion; we wish merely to “ascertain the producible 
evidence in its favor, and... to fulfil what is due to 
ourselves and to the claims and responsibilities of our 
éducation and social position.” *** 

Now it is a basic principle in Newman’s psychology, 
which has already been frequently mentioned, that man 
finds it extremely difficult, nay, really impossible, to 
convincingly analyze his most recondite thoughts and 
feelings. This difficulty greatly influences the Science of 
Evidences. ‘Defenders of Christianity naturally select as 
reasons for belief, not the highest, the truest, the most 
sacred, the most intimately persuasive, but such as best 
admit of being exhibited in arguments. And these are 
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commonly not the real reasons in the case of religious 
men. 

‘Nay, they are led for the same reason, to select such 
arguments as all will allow; that is, such as depend on 
principles which are a common measure for all minds. 
A science certainly is, in its very nature, public property; 
when, then, the grounds of Faith take the shape of a book 
of Evidences, nothing properly can be assumed but what 
men in general will grant as true; that is, nothing but 
what is on a level with all minds, good and bad, rude 
and \sefineds (ry 

The adequate analysis of the assemblage of real reasons 
which inform, so to speak, a living mind is impossible; 
and those are precisely the reasons upon which conviction 
depends. “The Science of Evidences has done very little, 
since it cannot analyze and exhibit these momentous 
reasons; nay, so far has done worse than little, in that it 
professes to have done much, and leads the student to 
mistake what are but secondary points in debate, as if 
they were the most essential.” **° 

Despite the exaggeration of the value of Apologetics 
toward creating faith, Newman admits that the science 
can be of service to individuals in peculiar frames of mind. 
It may startle the careless, as a miracle might; it may 
serve as a test of honesty of mind; its various proofs may 
be ‘“‘a stay, a refuge, an encouragement’’ to perplexed, 
overanxious or scrupulous believers, and a source of 
gratitude, admiration, firmer faith and hope to a solid 
Christian.**° The great fundamental truths of religion 
“may be proved and defended by an array of invincible 
logical arguments, but such is not commonly the method 
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in which those same logical arguments make their way 
into our minds.” **” ‘True Religion has irrefragable argu- 
ments in its behalf, but they are abstract, not the real, 
living reasons that convince this man or that. Moreover, 
faith is complete without such a reflex account of itself 
which often interferes with it and which hence must be 
used cautiously.*** Few men are brought to or retained 
in faith primarily by evidences.**® Granting all the 
advantages to be accrued from investigation, it ‘‘never 
gets beyond the first suggestion of plain sense or religious 
trained reason.” *”° 

The reflex judgment on the Evidences of Christianity 
and Catholicity which lead to formal certitude may be 
either an acquired gift, the result of study, the mature 
fruit of reason, and then it is a science, a branch of philos- 
ophy;*’* or it may be an infused, perfecting gift of the 
Holy Spirit, a philosophy of a spiritual nature and divine 
origin *** which is the maturing of faith,*’* the mind of 
Christ,*’* the Pentecostal gift,*°* the last gift of the Spirit, 
while faith is the first, and which in Scripture is called 
Wisdom.*** ‘This Wisdom or Enlargement is the homo- 
geneous development of the object of faith in the indi- 
vidual as Theology is in the Church at large. » 

Apologetics, therefore, in Newman’s estimation, cannot 
give the real, living grounds according to which any given 
individual is certain of the divinity of the Christian Reve- 
lation. What it can do, however, is to present a legal 
argument, as it were, to prove that Christianity or Catho- 
licity is founded upon unshakable grounds. It can show 
that many valid arguments exist to establish this basis; 
that the evidence does bear one way more than another, 
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namely, in favor of Christianity and the Church against 
Naturalism on the one hand, and all other Christian 
denominations on the other.**" It is one thing, however, 
to hold that the divinity of Christianity can be scientifi- 
cally demonstrated, and another to maintain that a person 
has no right to be certain that the Gospel is divine until 
he personally can prove it according to form and figure. 
Newman holds the former with the Evidentials, but not 
the latter. Again, it is one thing to maintain that the 
legal, as it were, or the external proofs of the credibility 
of Christianity can be convincingly exposed in the form 
of a demonstration, and quite another thing to claim that 
the real, living, personal motives of any given individual 
can be so exhibited. ‘The Evidentials hold that the 
explicit and implicit proofs are or can be equivalent; 
Newman again holds the former and absolutely denies 
the latter, holding in its stead that a man can have moral 
certitudes, which he cannot analyze and put into form. 
Formal Reason, then, can give samples of the real motives 
that lead to real certitude in an individual. It can render 
a further service, perhaps one even more valuable, to the 
Church. As has been suggested above,*’* “Secular 
Reason” or “Usurping Reason,” beginning from first 
principles that are hostile to that complex assemblage 
which Newman calls the right moral temper, can raise 
objections to certain principles or conclusions of faith by 
spinning a tangled web of arguments that frequently 
enmeshes Catholics who are not skillful dialecticians, 
much as a clever lawyer can puzzle an honest boy in a 
legal tilt. Trained reason can, in such a case, come to the 
aid of the Church by exposing the plausible arguments. 
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Much of the science of Apologetics consists in thus point- 
ing out the fallacies of the Church’s enemies. Even 
Theology is, for the most part, as history abundantly 
proves, but a systematic development of the refutation of 
misinterpreted first principles of revelation. QOxae nocent 
docent.’** 


9. Cumulative, Converging Probabilities 

The chief external evidences which Newman finds in 
favor of the divinity of Christianity are not miracles, 
strictly so called, but a cumulation of converging prob- 
abilities which by informal inference lead to certitude. 
Newman’s meaning of a probability must be taken as he 
defines it, namely, that which we call a moral certitude.*** 
These probabilities are for the most part what are called 
coincidences, not strictly miraculous in themselves, but 
which irresistibly force upon us, almost by a law of our 
nature, recognition of the agency of God. As illustrations 
of such coincidences he cites the sudden death of a market- 
woman who had denied on oath that she had money in 
her hand, and Napoleon’s disastrous Russian campaign 
due to bitter cold, after he had retorted to the pope’s 
excommunication with the bravado, ‘‘Does he suppose the 
arms will fall from the hands of my soldiers?” *°* A 
varying number of such coincidences are sufficient for the 
illative senses of different individuals to produce moral 
certitude, just as circumstantial evidence in a court can 
convince a jury of a man’s guilt or innocence. 

Newman devotes the last pages *°* of the Grammar to 
showing by way of illustration what kind of coincidences 
in the history of Christianity appeal most to him, and suc- 
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ceed in creating within him the certitude of its divinity. 
The marvelous history of the Hebrew nation, the Mosaic 
Religion, the Messianic Prophecies and their fulfilment 
in Christianity, the force that the early Christians, and 
above all the martyrs drew from their real, living Image 
of Christ, all converge and combine to make him con- 
clude, “I feel myself justified in saying, either Christianity 
is from God or a revelation has not vet been given 
toms 

This accumulation of probabilities, put into words, 
constitutes the so-called legal proof that can be advanced 
to establish the divinity of Christianity. It comprises the 
sort of probabilities that most affect him. Newman 
speaks only for himself; others may be moved differently; 
each one can testify only for himself, with the conscious- 
ness, however, that thousands of others are, in all prob- 
ability, similarly moved by those or equivalent reasons. 
He insists, too, that he merely sketches the proofs which 
profoundly affect him, for their full torce cannot be 
exhibited in words. The proofs advanced are but speci- 
mens or symbols of the real grounds, rather than the 
grounds themselves; they are mere hints of his true, living 
reasoning.*°* 

Newman holds, nevertheless, that when all the proofs 
that may affect a man have been expressed the fact 
remains evident that these proofs could be much stronger 
and clearer than they actually are. The divinity of Chris- 
tianity, like every other historical and moral fact, cannot 
be mathematically or metaphysically demonstrated. On 
the other hand, the personal duty to assent is convincingly 
clear to any man who is attentive and obedient to his 
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conscience. His illative sense unites the antecedent 
probabilities of a revelation, drawn from natural religion, 
which are the inner evidences, and the external proofs, 
which can merely be outlined in words, to form a proof 
of the divinity of Christianity as convincing to the indi- 
vidual as is to a geometrician the proof that the polygons 
inscribed and circumscribed by a circle approach this 
circle as a limit. 


10. A Short Summary of Newman’s Apologetics 

Newman’s Apologetics may, therefore, be summed up 
thus: 

Each believer has sufficient, personal grounds for his 
certitude of the divinity of Christianity. It is a material 
certitude, a simple assent. Faith follows that certitude 
thus: “That message is divine; I believe it.” 

The believer's initial grounds are largely implicit and 
prior to faith. 

He cannot completely analyze, nor can he, a fortiori, 
adequately express these grounds, which are, for the most 
part, internal facts, ie. the harmony between Natural and 
Revealed Religion observed by the illative sense. 

An educated Christian, however, can draw up a sample 
of the kind of internal and external grounds which con- 
vince himself, but an exposition is always inadequate. 
His faith is a simple assent; by investigation he can create 
a reflex, complex assent, called formal certitude. 

It is a law of nature to find such implicit grounds suf- 
ficient for certitude in moral and religious and, generally 
speaking, in other concrete matters; as it is equally a law 
of our nature to demand a perfect logical demonstration 
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in mathematics. We have many common certitudes that 
are undemonstrable, as “I shall die.” We implicitly trust 
that God will not allow us to be deceived in acting accord- 
ing to. the laws of the nature which He gave us. 

An infidel has no right a priori to demand evidence of 
a demonstrative nature in moral matters, because it cannot 
be had. He is unreasonable in not being content with the 
laws of nature as the Creator formed them. ‘Non in 
dialectica complacuit Deo salvum facere populum 
suum.” *** Jf an unbeliever refuses to accept the law of 
moral certitude he must admit that all his ordinary acts 
are unreasonable because they are founded on such 
implicit, moral certitudes. He has, in other words, no 
right to eat a morsel of food before he has given himself 
a perfect scientific demonstration that the eatables are 
sanitary and wholesome and that all the table service is 
satisfactorily sterilized. 


III. NEWMAN'S PROOFS OF HIS THEORY 


Whatever be the motives of credibility of the ordinary 
man, Newman was convinced, as every observant person 
must be, that they do not take the form of the scientific 
proofs of the divinity of Christianity which are still com- 
monly called the ‘Evidences of Christianity,” “Natural 
Theology” or “Apologetics.” *°° 

1. His chief reason is a simple one: Common sense 
tells us otherwise. We reach all ordinary, practical, 
everyday judgments, not by formal processes of reason- 
ing but by a natural insight which is called common sense 
or natural prudence. All these ordinary convictions are 
results of the instinctive, intellectual operations of 
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unproved, but certain, first principles and equally implicit 
arguments, too fine and numerous for perfect analysis and 
adequate expression. Thus, we are confident when we 
eat a meal that we are not taking poison; when we step 
forward that the earth will not open to engulf us; when 
we sleep that the gas jet will not open of itself; we believe 
what our friends tell us of themselves and their friends; 
what travelers report about foreign countries, and so on 
ad infinitum, It is a law of our nature that we should 
act with such implicit confidence in our senses and in 
reliable witnesses. We could not change that law, even 
should we wish to. Should we desire to strictly test every 
morsel of food before it is to be put into our mouths, to 
be sure of that test we should be obliged to repeat the 
experiments, and then to verify the laws on which we 
tested, and again to examine the materials used in such 
verification, etc., etc.; we could never begin to eat! The 
same would hold for every act. We must presume in 
order to live; we must take things for granted; we cannot 
prove everything. Now, if we use our senses, memory 
and reason in the common actions of life without criti- 
cism or challenge, why cannot we similarly use them in 
life’s higher functions and duties. If I may eat a meal 
without subjecting to a chemical test every bite, but pre- 
suming the correctness of my own senses of taste and 
smell and having confidence in the cook, why may I not 
trust my conscience in matters of right, truth and duty, 
when, for example, it witnesses to the credibility of a 
revelation? Those who would demand a formal proof 
of the validity of this latter trust should, to be consistent, 
demand it in the former case as well. And as the rigid 
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proof of the validity of each of these acts cannot be given 
before the act is performed, neither can a strict account 
be demanded after it has been accomplished. An 
average man will be as little able to prove that the 
food which he ate was wholesome as that the judg- 
ment which he made on the credibility of a revelation was 
justifiable. 

If, then, a so-called philosopher takes it into his head 
to doubt or deny everything that does not harmonize with 
a simple formula to which he would reduce all processes 
of arriving at truth, are average men to be called irra- 
tional, non-lovers of truth, because they prefer using their 
natures as God gave them to following such an a priori, 
arbitrary, presumptive meddler with the Creator’s laws? 
Such a reformer would have us adopt the method of 
expediency used in law courts to come to the truth, a 
method that is merely a shift, useful on the whole, but 
ever incurring the risk of being unjust to the claims of 
particular cases,*°” and that, in a case where the stake is 
eternal happiness! What he knows is absurd to ask in 
the simplest acts of physical life, he would demand from 
us in the all-important problem of reaching our last end. 
If he is so fond of logical formulas, why does he try to 
replace processes that lead to moral certitude by those 
leading only to legal certitude? Why does he not con- 
tinue in his logic and demand the most rigid, a priori 
demonstrations that end in mathematical and metaphys- 
ical certitude? We must take our nature, physical and 
intellectual, as we find it, as God created it. That at 
least must be our first assumption.*** 

2. The facts bear Newman out on what he urges as 
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the claim of human nature. Few Christians can give the 
real motives of their certitude in the divinity of Chris- 
tianity. If scientific knowledge of the grounds were 
synonymous with faith, there would be very few true 
Christians in the world. Believer would be identical with 
apologist or psychological-theologian. Nobody seriously 
holds that. If, then, most Christians believe without 
being able to expose the full grounds of their faith, nay, 
as a general rule, never try even to do so, because they 
never feel the need, in that case, the real motive of credi- 
bility must differ from a formal grasp of external motives. 
On the other hand, the answer that most Christians would 
give, if asked why they considered Christianity divine, 
would be, because they ‘“‘feel”’ it is truly from God, mean- 
ing thereby that their motives are implicit, that Chris- 
tianity as a whole answers to the needs of human nature, 
and that consequently it must be from the Author of 
their nature. They could not thus analyze that “feeling,” 
which is but that subconscious recognition of the harmony 
existing between the Natural Religion, taught by con- 
science, and the Supernatural Revelation which is the com- 
plement and perfection of the former. Evidences are 
beautiful and cogent but they do not seem, in matter of 
fact, to make or keep men Christians.*°” 

3. The early Apologists did not appeal much to 
miracles as evidence of the divinity of Christianity because 
of the prevalent notions of magic. Miracles cannot, then, 
be the chief motive of credibility. Newman quotes 
Paley’s admission of this fact: “I am ready to admit that 
the ancient Christian advocates did not insist upon the 
miracles in argument so frequently as I should have done. 
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It was their lot to contend with notions of magical agency, 
against which the mere production of the facts was not 
sufficient for the convincing of their adversaries. I do 
not know whether they themselves thought it quite deci- 
sive of the controversy. But since it is proved, I conceive 
with certainty, that the sparingness with which they 
appealed to miracles was owing neither to their ignorance 
nor their doubt of the facts, it is at any rate an objection, 
not to the truth of the history, but to the judgment of its 
defenders.” **° 

4. Nor did the Apostles rest their cause on arguments, 
eloquence, wisdom, reputation and miracles. ‘The 
Apostles appealed to men’s hearts, and, according to their 
hearts, so they answered them. ‘They appealed to their 
secret belief in a superintending providence, to their hopes 
and fears thence resulting; and they professed to reveal 
to them the nature, personality, attributes, will, and works 
of Him ‘whom their hearers ignorantly worshipped,’ 
etc.” *** Newman cites the same passage from Paley as 
quoted above with this preface: ‘‘Paley, whose work on 
the Evidences is founded on the notion that the miracles 
wrought by Christ and His Apostles are to be the ground 
of our faith, feels the difficulty that zz fact they were not 
so accounted in early times.” **” 

Newman’s description of St. Paul’s method of evangel- 
ization is so like a summary of his own whole method of 
Apologetics, that I cannot refrain from quoting it in its 
entirety. ‘It was a point of special moment with St. Paul 
to prove that the Gospel was not an annulling of the Law, 
but its fulfilment, built upon it and intended by it; and 
that in the rejection of the Jews and the calling of the 
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Gentiles, the old Church as well as the old Commandment 
was still preserved. 

‘And thus, even in the case of the heathen, the Apostle 
was anxious to pay due respect to the truths which they 
already admitted, and to show that the Gospel was rather 
the purification, explanation, development, and comple- 
tion of those scattered verities of Paganism than their 
abrogation. “Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship,’ he 
says, ‘Him declare I unto you.’ In other words, it was 
not his method to represent the faith, to which he 
exhorted his hearers, as a state of mind utterly alien from 
their existing knowledge, their convictions, and their 
moral character. He drew them on, not by unsettling 
them, but through their own system, as far as might be,— 
by persuasives of a positive nature, and which, while 
fitted to attract by their innate truth and beauty, excluded 
by their very presence whatever in Paganism was incon- 
sistent with them. What they already were, was to lead 
them on, as by a venture, to what they were not; what 
they knew was to lead them on, upon presumptions, to 
what they as yet knew not. Neither of Jew nor of Gentile 
did he demand Faith in his message, on the bare ante- 
cedent ground that God was everywhere, and therefore, 
if so be, might be with himself in particular who spoke 
to them; nor, again, did he appeal merely to his miracu- 
lous powers; but he looked at men steadfastly, to see 
whether they had ‘faith to be healed’; he appealed to that 
whole body of opinion, affection, and desire, which made 
up, in each man, his moral self; which, distinct from all 
guesses and random efforts, sets him forward steadily in 
one direction,—which, if it was what it should be, would 
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respond to the Apostle’s doctrine, as the strings of one 
instrument vibrate with another,—which, if it was not, 
would either not accept it, or not abide in it. He taught 
men, not only that Almighty God was, and was evety- 
where, but that He had certain moral attributes; that He 
was just, true, holy, and merciful; that His representative 
was in their hearts; that He already dwelt in them as a 
lawgiver and a judge, by a sense of right and a conscience 
of sin; and that what he himself was then bringing them 
fulfilled what was thus begun in them by nature, by tokens 
so like the truth, as to constrain all who loved God under 
the Religion of Nature to believe in Him as revealed in 
the Gospel.” *** Two little verses gather this in a nut- 
‘Shell: 


Thus the Apostles tamed the pagan breast, 
They argued not, but preach’d; and conscience 
did the rest.*** 


5. In Scripture the faith of believers is not always 
based on miracles nor on the testimony of others. Wit- 
ness the Samaritans with whom Our Lord remained two 
days without performing miracles. They said to the 
woman who had first spoken to them of Jesus, ‘““Now we 
believe, not for thy saying, for we have heard Him our- 
selves, and know that this is indeed the Saviour of the 
world” (John iv. 42). “In these words it is declared both 
that the Gospel Revelation is divine, and that it carries 
with it the evidence of its divinity; and this is of course 
the matter of fact.” *** 

Thus, too, Dionysius and Damaris at Athens believed 
in Christianity, “though St. Paul did no miracle there, and 
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only asserted the doctrines of the Divine Unity, the Resur- 
rection, and the universal judgment.” *** The evidence 
was slight, yet something; very like that given to men 
now, or perhaps less. It surely was not strong. “Love,” 
antecedent probabilities, made it strong for those who 
believed; for those who had no fears or expectations of 
another world, Paul was a mere “‘babbler.” **’ 

“Once more:—Various instances are given us in Scrip- 
ture of persons making an acknowledgment of Christ and 
His Apostles upon Faith, which should not be considered 
by the world as a rational conviction upon evidence. For 
instance: The lame man who sat at the Beautiful gate was 
healed on his faith, after St. Peter had but said, “Look 
on us. And that other lame man at Lystra saw no 
miracle done by St. Paul, but only heard him preach, when 
the Apostle, ‘steadfastly beholding him, and perceiving 
that he had faith to be healed, said with a loud voice, 
Stand upright on thy feet.’ Again, St. Paul at Athens did 
no miracle, but preached, and yet ‘certain men clave unto 
him and believed.’ To the same purpose are our Lord’s 
words, when St. John Baptist sent to Him to ask if he 
were the Christ. He wrought miracles, indeed, to re-assure 
him, but added, ‘Blessed is he whosoever shall not be 
offended in Me.’ And when St. Thomas doubted of His 
resurrection, He gave him the sensible proof which he 
asked, but He added, “Blessed are they that have not seen, 
and yet have believed.’ On another occasion He said, 
‘Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe.’ ”’ *** 

Many examples in St. Petet’s life prove that his faith 
was not based upon argument and deliberation.**® The 
Blessed Virgin’s faith, too, was “not indeed reasoning 
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first, and believing afterwards, with Zacharias, yet first 
believing without reasoning, next from love and rever- 
ence, reasoning after believing,” thus symbolizing the 
faith of the unlearned and the doctors, as well as/the 
investigating of the latter.**° 

6. The teaching of Scripture, too, which agrees with 
the facts just related, seems to be that men ought to 
believe without signs and miracles; these latter are mere 
additional evidences of a good God.*** ‘The Jews were 
very particular about the evidence upon which they would 
believe; first, the fulfilment of the prophecies was not 
sufficient, they required miracles; ‘‘and when, out of the 
superabundant mercies of God, miracles were wrought 
before their eyes, then they would choose the special kind 
of miracle which was to convince them, and would not 
believe, unless it was a miracle to their liking. And hence 
it was that our Lord said . . . ‘Unless ye see signs and 
wonders, ye believe not.’ Hence too He said, on other 
occasions: ‘O foolish and slow of heart to believe all 
things which the Prophets have spoken.’ And: ‘If they 
hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they believe 
if one rise from the dead.’ And: ‘An evil and adulterous 
generation seeketh a sign, and a sign shall not be given it, 
but the sign of Jonas the Prophet.’ And hence the Jews 
of Thessalonica are censured, and the Bereans, on the 
contrary, praised, ‘who received the word with all eager- 
ness, daily searching the Scriptures, whether these things 
were so.’ It is added, ‘and many of them believed’ And 
therefore, in the instance of St. Thomas, I say that, when 
he was so slow to believe, his fault lay in thinking he had 
a right to be fastidious, and to pick and choose by what 
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arguments he would be convinced, instead of asking him- 
self whether he had not enough to convince him already; 
just as if, forsooth, it were a great matter to his Lord that 
he should believe, and no matter at all to himself. And 
therefore it was, that, while Christ so graciously granted 
him the kind of proof he desired, He said to him for our 
sakes: ‘Because thou hath seen Me, Thomas, thou hast 
believed, blessed ate they that have not seen, and have 
believed") 77" | 

“St. Paul speaks of those, who having ‘rejected a good 
conscience,’ had ‘made shipwreck of their faith.’ ” *** 

The principle of the need of special preparation of 
mind for knowledge “in Scripture is authoritatively 
applied to the case of revealed knowledge in particular; 
and that not once or twice only, but continually, as is 
notorious. For instance:—‘I have understood,’ says the 
Psalmist, ‘more than all my teachers, because Thy testi- 
monies ate my meditation.’ And so our Lord: ‘He that 
hath ears, let him hear.’ ‘If any man will do His will, he 
shall know of the doctrine. And ‘He that is of God, 
heareth the words of God.’ Thus too the Angels at the 
Nativity announce ‘Peace to men of good will.’ And 
we tead in the Acts of the Apostles of ‘Lydia, whose 
heart the Lord opened to attend to those things which 
were said by Paul.’ And we are told on another occasion, 
that ‘as many as were ordained,’ or disposed by God, ‘to 
life everlasting believed.’ And St. John tells us, ‘He 
that knoweth God, heareth us; he that is not of God, 
heareth us not; by this we know the spirit of truth, and 
the spirit of error.’ *** 

In many passages our Lord implies that hardness of 
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belief is a fault; e.g. “He wrought not many miracles then 
because of their unbelief.” “Elsewhere He praises easi- 
ness of belief. For instance, ‘O woman, great is thy faith.’ 
‘Amen, I say to you, I have not found so great faith in 
Israel.’ “Be of good heart, daughter, thy faith hath made 
thee whole.’ “Thy faith made thee safe, go in peace.’ 
‘If thou canst believe, all things are possible to him that 
believeth.’ I might quote many other passages to the 
same effect, from the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
and St. Paul’s Epistles.” *** I shall add a few quoted 
elsewhere: “The pure of heart shall see God”; “to the 
meek mysteries are revealed”; “he that is spiritual judgeth 
all things’;*** “Whosoever hath, to him shall be 
given” ;*** “Wisdom is justified by her children.” *** — 
Newman finds the Gospel of St. John rich in passages 
that seem to confirm what he holds about the necessity of 
proper dispositions of heart. Some have already been 
cited. The parable of the sheepfold and the Good Shep- 
herd of chapter ten of the Fourth Gospel appeal to New- 
man very strongly as justifying his view, for surely there 
is no exercise of reasoning there. “I am the Good Shep- 
herd, and know My sheep and am known of Mine’; “Ye 
believe not because ye are not of My sheep’; ‘““My sheep 
hear My voice’; ‘“The sheep hear His voice . . . for they 
know His voice.” *** ‘“The sheep could not tell ow they 
knew the Good Shepherd; they had not analyzed their 
own impressions or cleared the grounds of their knowl- 
edge, yet doubtless grounds there were: they, however, 
acted spontaneously on a loving Faith.” *** Other strik- 
ing passages are: “He that doeth truth cometh to the 
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light’; ‘“The darkness comprehendeth it not’;**’ “Light 
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is come into the world, and men love darkness rather than 
light because their deeds were evil; for every one that 
doeth evil hateth the light.” Newman comments on this: 
“Men do not choose light or darkness without Reason, 
but by an instinctive Reason, which is prior to argument 
and proof.” “** The First Epistle of St. John also fur- 
nishes grounds for holding that the motives of credi- 
bility are implicit rather than explicit: “ “They went out 
from us, but they were not of us; for if they had been of 
us, they would no doubt have continued with us; but they 
went out, that they might be made manifest that they were 
not all of us. But ye have an unction from the Holy One, 
and ye know all things.’ If this unction and this knowl- 
edge which God the Holy Ghost bestow, be a moral gift 
(as who will deny?), then also must our departing from 
Christ arise from the want of a moral gift, and our adher- 
ing to Him must be the consequence of a moral gift. 

“Again!—‘The anointing which ye have received of 
Him abideth in you, and ye need not that any man teach 
you, but as the same anointing teacheth you of all things, 
and is true and is no lie, and even as it hath taught you, 
ye shall abide in Him.’ *** Surely the faculty by which we 
know the Truth is here represented to us, not as a power 
of investigation, but as a moral perception.” *** 

Newman finds also that there is remarkable correspond- 
ence between his theory and St. Paul’s definition of 
Faith. He annotates it thus: ‘Faith is ‘the substance,’ or 
the realizing, ‘of things hoped for,’ ‘the evidence,’ or the 
making trial of, the acting on, the belief of ‘things not 
seen.” °°° In the University Sermons he used that defini- 
tion of St. Paul as the text for his sermon on “Faith and 
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Reason, Contrasted as Habits of Mind.’ He thus com- 
ments upon it! “(St. Paul) might have defined [Faith} 
‘reliance on the word of another,’ or ‘acceptance of a 
divine message,’ or ‘submission of the intellect to mys- 
teries,’ or in other ways equally true and more theological; 
but instead of such accounts of it, he adopts a definition 
bearing upon its nature, and singularly justifying the view 
which has been here taken of it. ‘Faith,’ he says, ‘is the 
substance’ or realizing ‘of things hoped for.’ It is the 
reckoning that to be, which it hopes or wishes to be; not 
‘the realizing of things proved by evidence.’ Its desire is 
its main evidence; or, as the Apostle expressly goes on to 
say, it makes its own evidence, being the evidence of 
things not seen. And this is the cause as is natural, why 
Faith seems to the world so irrational, as St. Paul says in 
other Epistles. Not that it has no grounds in Reason, 
that is, in evidence; but because it is satisfied with so much 
less than would be necessary, were it not for the bias of 
the mind, that to the world its evidence seems like noth- 
ing.” **° The whole of the second chapter of St. Paul’s 
First Epistle to the Corinthians corroborates Newman’s 
contention that faith does not come from arguments. “A 
certain moral state not evidence, is the beginning of 
spiritual perfection.” **’ That is the meaning of “God 
chose the foolish things of this world to confound the 
wise, etc.” *** : 


IV. NEWMAN'S ESTIMATE OF HIS THEORY 


In making a critical estimate of his own theory New- 
man points out these features to commend it: 
1. His idea of what a revelation must be agrees in 
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good measure with the idea that obtains in the actual 
religions of the world; for that revelation is the comple- 
ment of Natural Religion. 

2. What its ethics must be he has derived from 
heathen moralists who wrote prior to the Gospel, and 
“whom the Fathers of the Church and Ecclesiastical 
writers have imitated and sanctioned.” *** 

3. The intellectual position from which he contem- 
plates his subject is that of Aristotle in the Nichomachean 
Ethics, where the philosopher insists upon a special prepa- 
ration of mind for each separate department of inquiry 
and discussion, excepting, of course, that of abstract 
science, in these words: ‘‘A well-educated man will expect 
exactness in every class of subject, according as the nature 
of the thing admits; for it is much the same mistake to 
put up with a mathematician using probabilities, and to 
require demonstration of an orator. Each man judges 
skillfully in those things about which he is well informed; 
it is of these that he is a good judge; viz. he, in each 
subject-matter is a judge, who is well-educated in that 
subject-matter, and he is in an absolute sense a judge, who 
is in all of them well-educated.” Again: “Young men 
come to be mathematicians and the like, but they cannot 
possess practical judgment; for this talent is employed 
upon individual facts, and these are learned only by 
experience; and a youth has not experience, for experi- 
ence is only gained by a course of years. And so, again, 
it would appear that a boy may be a mathematician, but 
not a philosopher, or learned in physics, and for this 
reason,—because the one study deals with abstractions, 
while the other studies gain their principles from experi- 
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ence, and in the latter subjects youths do not give assent, 
but make assertions, but in the former they know what 
they are handling.” **° 

4, His theory does not single out Christianity as the 
one divine revelation because of particular doctrines or 
ptecepts but because of its “‘prima facie signs of divinity’; 
it is a message for all mankind, containing practical, 
momentous truths beyond human discovery, which have 
remained substantially the same through the ages and 
have been embraced everywhere by all classes of men.*** 

5. It agrees with what Scripture seems to indicate of 
the psychology of faith.*** 


CHAPTER V 


THE SOURCES OF NEWMAN’S 
PSYCHOLOGY OF FAITH 


HAvING sketched a general summary of Newman’s 
chief opinions on the reality and unconditionality of 
assent, the nature and properties of the particular assent 
called divine faith, and the psychological process which 
commonly provides the chief motive of credibility before 
the act of faith properly so called, I wish finally to trace 
briefly the principal influences that led to Newman's 
forming those opinions. In calling such influences, 
sources, I do not pretend that Newman borrowed material 
in the sense in which a historian is said to do so; I wish 
to signify by that term rather the factors that induced him 
to take from a special angle those views which are peculiar 
to him. Sources, then, shall mean supplies of material, 
not like stones which a mason embodies entire and 
unchanged in the building under construction, but rather 
like food which is digested and appropriated to become 
one with a living organism. 

In attempting to determine these sources, I shall limit 
myself, for the most part, only to Newman’s own self- 
examination and admissions, in the conviction that he was 
sufficiently capable of furnishing the final answer to the 
question, and sincere enough to do so. 
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The order in which these various internal and external 
influences are here presented is, in the main, chronolog- 
ical, for that arrangement seems best to afford a natural 
and accurate view of their succession, mutual relation and 
importance, in the formation of Newman’s theory on the 
soul’s preparation for faith. 


1. Newman’s Temperament and Personal Experience 
The problem which Newman tried to answer in the 
Oxford Sermons and the Grammar of Assent is of such a 
nature that it necessarily requires for solution personal 
introspection. To study why a man believes a Revelation, 
on what motive he holds a message as divine, demands 
attentive observation of the springs of thought, above all, 
when the research is carried to the field of the subcon- 
scious, as it was by Newman. Besides, he did not base 
himself on authority, he claimed to follow no master, 
to belong to no school,” he wished to conduct the explora- 
tion trip into the secret workings of the mind without the 
guidance of any previously drawn chart; he attacked the 
problem as though it had never before been attempted. 
He asked to be left to his own resources, and consequently 
presented his solution as strictly personal testimony. That 
is what he called “Egotism” in moral science and the 
Evidences of Religion.* The nature of the question, then, 
the method that Newman chose, and, above all, the man- 
ner in which he exposed his findings, leave the student no 
doubt as to the principal source of his theory of the 
psychology of faith—it is, the cast of his own mind and 
the data furnished by his own personal, intimate, moral 
and religious experiences. The Oxford Sermons and the 
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Grammar present, accordingly, as far as Newman could 
express them, his own grounds of belief; those works are, 
then, but the autobiography of his mind and heart. 

Newman’s temperament favored that large, ‘‘Pla- 
tonic,” “ spiritual, or mystic view of the divine economy 
which considers the natural and supernatural worlds but 
related planes in one divine system. In 1820 and 1823 
he thus recorded the philosophizing of his childhood: “I 
used to wish the Arabian Tales were true: my imagination 
tan on unknown influences, on magical powers, and talis- 
mans. ...I thought life might be a dream, or I an 
Angel, and all this world a deception, my fellow-angels 
by a playful device concealing themselves from me, and 
deceiving me with the semblance of a material world.” 

“Again: ‘Reading in the Spring of 1816 a sentence from 
{Dr. Watt’s} “Remnants of Time,” entitled “the Saints 
unknown to the world,’’ to the effect, that “there is noth- 
ing in their figure or countenance to distinguish them,” 
etc., etc., I supposed he spoke of Angels who lived in the 
world, as it were disguised.’ ” * 

Above all, the idea of God had a living hold on New- 
man from his earliest years. “From a boy I had been led 
to consider that my Maker and I, His creature, were the 
two beings, luminously such, in rerum natura.” He ever 
lived face to face with God, solus cum solo; hence his 
doctrine on real faith." 


2. Evangelical Influences 

The Calvinistic tenet of final perseverance which he 
held from the age of fifteen to twenty-one had a similar 
effect on him: “I believe that it had some influence on my 
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Opinions in the direction of those childish imaginations 
which I have already mentioned, viz. in isolating me 
from the objects which surrounded me, in confirming me 
in my mistrust of the reality of material phenomena, and 
making me rest in the thought of two and two only abso- 
lute and luminously self-evident beings, myself and my 
creator.” ° Solus cum solo seemed henceforward the 
secret of his inner life. 

The doctrine of final perseverance was one of the first 
acquired after his “conversion.” When fourteen, New- 
man had read Paine’s Tracts Against the Old Testament 
and Hume’s Essays." He ever called those days a period 
of sin and revolt from which he was suddenly converted. 
“Was any boyhood so impious as some years of mine? 
Did I not in fact dare Thee to do Thy worst? Ah, how 
I struggled to get free from Thee; but Thou art stronger 
than I and hast prevailed.” ° 

This conversion, in the autumn of 1816, was “‘the event 
of his life,” ° which effected “‘a great change of thought” 
in him, for he fell under the influence of a definite Creed 
and received impressions of dogma which ever remained 
with him.*° He says of it elsewhere, “I had no formed 
religious convictions till I was fifteen.” ** 

I consider this early religious orientation the beginning 
of Newman’s ingrained, personal conviction that a good 
heart, an honest desire to do God’s will, is the one, neces- 
sary human preparation for saving faith, which eventually 
became the foundation of his theory of the psychology of 
faith. For this reason, I wish to cite a few other of his 
own reflections upon that event, from different periods of 
his life. ‘On my conversion how the wisdom and good- 
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ness of God is discerned” was written probably in 1816.*” 
In a manuscript book of early date he wrote of his state of 
mind previous to conversion: “I recollect, in 1815 I 
believe, thinking that I should like to be virtuous, but not 
religious. There was something in the latter idea I did 
not like. Nor did I see the meaning of loving God. I 
recollect contending against Mr. Mayers in favor of Pope’s 
‘Essay on Man.’ What, I contended, can be mote free 
from objection than it? Does it not expressly inculcate 
‘Virtue alone is happiness below’?” ** ‘The passage indi- 
cates the rationalistic, liberal tendency of his view at that 
early date, his moral sense trying to supplant his sense of 
duty, as he would have said later.** To his mother he 
wrote in 1834, “after fifteen years, I felt, after all, that 
I was hardly the same person as to all external relations, 
and as regards the particular tempering or colouring of 
my mind.” ** A letter to Keble, dated June 8, 1844, runs 
thus: “When I was a boy of fifteen, and living a life of 
sin, with a very dark conscience and a very profane spirit, 
He mercifully touched my heart; and, with innumerable 
sins, yet I have not forsaken Him from that time, nor He 
me. He has upheld me to this hour, and I have called 
myself His servant. When I came up to reside at 
Trinity,’° this verse of the Psalms, which was most in my 
heart and on my lips, and it has brought tears into my 
eyes to think of it, was “Thou shalt guide me with Thy 
counsel,’ etc.” *’ In the Apologia, written in 1860, New- 
man says: ‘I believed that the inward conversion of which 
I was conscious, (and of which I still am more certain 
than that I have hands and feet) would last into the next 
life, etc.” ** Writing to Miss A. Mozley, Feb. 28, 1885, 
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he repeats what he had said earlier to his mother: “Of 
course I cannot myself be the judge of myself; but speak- 
ing with this reserve, I should say that it is difficult to 
realize or imagine the identity of the boy before and after 
August 1816. . . . Ican look back at the end of seventy 
years as if on another person.” *° 

The conversations and sermons of Rev. Walter Mayers 
and the works of Thomas Scott of Aston Sanford, both 
Evangelicals, were the influences that did most to bring 
about this conversion. Of the former he wrote that he 
was “the human means of this beginning of divine faith 
in me”’;*” of the latter, to him “(humanly speaking) I 
almost owe my soul.” ** Newman most admired in Scott 
his unworldliness and opposition to Antinomianism, the 
doctrine that Christians are not obliged to obey the moral 
law and that faith alone is necessary to salvation. The 
two phrases which Newman considered to be the scope 
and issue of Scott’s doctrine and which he used for years 
as provetbs, “Holiness rather than peace,” and “Growth 
the only evidence of life,” may almost be taken as symbols 
of his two great contributions to Apologetics, namely, his 
theories of religious assent and doctrinal development.** 
Beveridge’s Private Thoughts was the book dearest to him 
and exercised a powerful influence over his devotion and 
private thoughts.** 

Scott’s works probably preserved Newman from sub- 
jectivism, that tendency to consider as essential in religion 
personal feelings or emotions rather than the objective 
truths of revelation. This religion of feeling is described 
with repugnance by Newman in Lectures on Justifica- 
tion.** 
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Evangelicalism, then, though Newman was never a 
“genuine Evangelical,” taught him the great truth of the 
reality of God and consequently of religion, as he admits 
in his “Autobiographical Memoir.” *° 

Even at that early date, 1817, therefore, as Miss Mozley 
relates, “it may almost be said that the subjects which 
then filled his thoughts were the subjects that occupied 
his life. Theology proper at once filled his mind and 
never relaxed its hold; and also those cognate subjects, 
searching the heart and appealing to the conscience, which - 
have been treated by him with such telling effect on his 
generation, are seen to be there in embryo. Thus in a 
M.S. book of this date is this sentence; “The reality of con- 
version, as cutting at the root of doubt, providing a chain 
between God and the Soul, that is with every link com- 
plete; I know I am right. How do you know it? I know 
I know.’ ” ** 


3. Richard Whately 

The first influences to which Newman was subjected at 
Oriel, from 1822 on, were of an opposite, that is, an intel- 
lectual kind. Whately taught him to think for himself 
and to write cautiously and clearly.**” From him he 
learned Formal Logic. Newman contributed to his 
teacher’s celebrated work, The Elements of Logic, pub- 
lished in 1826, by making a synthetic recast of the latter’s 
Analytical Dialogues and by original essays, both of 
which wete incorporated in the work.** 

Newman confessed that because of the influence of 
Whately he “was beginning to prefer intellectual excel- 
lence to moral; [he} was drifting in the direction of the 
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Liberalism of the day. He broke with his master 
just because of this irreligious influence as he boldly 
admitted in 1834 to Whately himself, who had mean- 
while become Archbishop of Dublin.** 

In studying Logic Newman of course learned the value 
and use of a priori arguments. Whether he felt their 
practical importance in religious matters before reading 
Butler’s Analogy is not clear.** Excerpts from two letters 
of Thomas Mozley to his mother are interesting in this 
connection: “April 28, 1826. . . . I have at last had an 
interview with my new tutor, Mr. Newman, who gave me 
much good advice on the subject of themes, and gave me 
a Manuscript treatise on composition written by Whately, 
who is a famous man here. This I have copied, and have 
all the week been furiously engaged in causes and effects 
and antecedent probabilities and plausibilities which, as 
I have never read a line of logic, have been very abstruse.” 
“Dec. 1826. . . . I shall stay in Oxford a week to read 
Dr. Whately’s ‘Rhetoric’ preparatory to making a careful 
study of Aristotle’s ‘Rhetoric’ at home, which Newman, 
my tutor, strongly recommends.” ** 

A letter to a young man of skeptical opinions shows 
that already in 1823 Newman had a firm hold on the 
ptinciple that a moral preparation of mind is necessary 
for attaining religious truth. ‘But contradictions can be 
no more true in religion than in astronomy or chemistry; 
and there is this most important distinction between 
scientific and religious opinions, that whereas errors in the 
former are unattended with danger to the person who 
maintains them, he who ‘holdeth not the faith’ (I am not 
now determining what that faith is), such a one is said 
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to be incapable of true moral excellence, and so exposed 
to the displeasure of God. ‘The first point, then, is to 
press upon the conscience that we are playing with edged 
tools; if, instead of endeavouring perseveringly to ascer- 
tain what the truth is, we consider the subject carelessly, 
captiously, or with indifference. Now it will be found, I 
presume, on a slight examination, that the generality of 
men have zot made up their religious views in this sincere 
spirit. . . . This is not the frame of mind in which they 
can hope for success in any worldly pursuit; why then in 
that most difficult one of religious truth?” *° 


4, Joseph Butler 


The broadening influence of Whately and Oriel College 
drew Newman out of the narrow views of religion in 
which “Evangelicalism” naturally tended to confine him. 
It was Oriel, too, that introduced Newman to the work of 
one of its most illustrious sons, Bishop Butler’s celebrated 
Analogy of Religion Natural and Revealed to the Con- 
stitution and Course of Nature, which was first published 
in 1736.°*° Newman himself says that it “had, as was 
natural, an important indirect effect upon him in the same 
direction, [toward giving up Evangelicalism}, placing 
his doctrinal views on a broad philosophical basis, with 
which an emotional religion could have little sym- 
pathy.” °° He cites the Analogy as a work that broadens 
the intellect, as one of those works “which carry on the 
characteristic lineaments of the Gospel Dispensation into 
the visible course of things, and, as it were, root its doc- 
trines into nature and society.” “* Joseph Butler (1692- 
1752), Bishop of Durham, was, without doubt, one of 
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England’s keenest philosophers. Newman mentions him 
with such intellectual giants as Newton, Athanasius, 
Augustine and Aquinas.** His special merit, according 
to Newman, lies in the fact that he connected the moral 
system with the religious much after the manner of Bacon, 
who separated the physical system of the world from the 
theological.** 

The reading of the Analogy opened a new eta in New- 
man’s religious life. That profound book became his 
spiritual guide, whose principles Keble did not fail to 
recall in those trying days of retirement at Littlemore in 
1844, “You know I have always fancied that perhaps 
you were over-sanguine in making things square, and did 
not quite allow enough for Bishop Butler's notion of 
doubt and intellectual difficulty being some men’s 
intended element and appropriate trial.” °*” Newman had 
given the same advice to a young lady four years previ- 
ously, closing the letter thus: “I think you would gain 
great benefit, on the whole subject of religion and ethics, 
from Bishop Butler’s ‘Analogy.’ It is a very deep work, 
and, while it requires, will amply repay, your study.” “° 
Newman says the Analogy had “much to do with the con- 
version to the Catholic faith of members of the University 
of Oxford.” ‘To those who know Newman, his esteem 
for Butler cannot be more tellingly demonstrated than by 
recalling that his first choice as a keepsake from among 
the books of his dear, departed Hurrell Froude was none 
other than the Analogy.”* 

To Butler’s Rolls Sermons, but above all to the 
Analogy, Newman owes, not the first suggestion, which 
came from his own genius, but a strong stimulus and a 
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teady-laid philosophical foundation to his two most 
original teachings, the doctrine of the Development of 
Christian Dogma and the theory that conscience is the 
chief source of most men’s real motives of credibility. 
Newman acknowledges in several places the value of 
Butler’s suggestions in the former subject-matter.** What 
he owes to Butler in his psychology of faith is recorded 
in the early pages of the Apologia. Of this influence he 
says: “‘For myself, if I may attempt to determine what I 
most gained from (Bishop Butler’s Analogy), it lay in 
two points . . . they are the underlying principles of a 
great portion of my teaching. First the very idea of an 
analogy between the separate works of God leads to the 
conclusion that the system which is of less importance is 
economically or sacramentally connected with the more 
momentous system, and of this conclusion the theory, to 
which I was inclined as a boy, viz. the unreality of 
material phenomena, is an ultimate resolution. At this 
time I did not make the distinction between matter itself 
and its phenomena, which is so necessary and so obvious 
in discussing the subject. Secondly, Butler’s doctrine that 
Probability is the guide of life, led me, at least under the 
teaching to which a few years later I was introduced, to 
the question of the logical cogency of Faith, on which I 
have written so much. ‘Thus to Butler I trace those two 
principles of my teaching, which have led to a charge 
against me both of fancifulness and of scepticism.” ** In 
other words, to the teaching of Butler Newman ascribes, 
on the one hand, his principle that there is analogy 
between the natural and the supernatural world which 
enables us to “‘realize’” the latter, and on the other, the 
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doctrine of “probability the guide of life” from which 
was eventually evolved the theory of reaching moral certi- 
tude by an accumulation of converging internal and 
external probabilities. 

Besides these two general principles, several of more 
limited scope, but of vital importance in Newman’s 
theory of concrete religious assent, are to be ascribed, at 
least in part, to Butler. 

1. There is great similarity in the methods of both 
men: they are governed mostly by experience and his- 
torical observation; their field is the concrete and prac- 
tical, not the speculative; they are engaged in psychology 
rather than metaphysics. Newman compares his point 
of view with Butler’s thus: “My aim is of a practical 
character, such as that of Butler in his Azalogy, with this 
difference, that he treats of probability, doubt, expedience, 
and duty, whereas in these pages, without excluding, far 
from it, the question of duty, I would confine myself to 
the truth of things, and to the mind’s certitude of that 
truth a), 

Besides, both attach great importance to negative argu- 
ments. Newman’s testimony on this point is valuable. 
“The argument from analogy is mostly negative, but argu- 
ment which tends to prove must be positive. Butler does 
not prove Christianity to be true by his famous argument, 
but he removes a great obstacle of a prima facie character 
to listening to the proofs of Christianity. It is like the 
trenches soldiers dig to shield them when they propose 
to storm a fort. No one would say that such trenches 
dispense with soldiers. So far, then, from confining 
myself to the argument from analogy in behalf of my 
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creed, I absolutely imply the presence and the use of inde- 
pendent arguments, by the fact of using what is mainly 
a negative one.” *° 

Besides agreeing on the value of negative arguments 
both Apologists are in accord on the structure of the 
argument: it is a cumulation of converging probabilities.** 
Butler uses this congeries negatively only; Newman, both 
negatively and positively. As explained above Newman 
holds that little positive evidence is necessary to a man 
of godd heart to prove that Christianity is a divine mes- 
sage, and this evidence for the average man takes the 
form of a cumulation of converging probabilities. 

2. Newman holds with Butler that we could not deter- 
mine a priori what kind of a revelation God would make 
should he deign to teach us directly, and “that it is 
impossible to decide what evidence will be offered of a 
Revelation, supposing it made.” ** 

3. ‘The relation between the Natural and Revealed 
Religion is the very heart of Newman’s chief motive of 
credibility. This idea is dwelt upon at length in his first 
two Oxford Sermons, of 1826 and 1830 respectively, that 
is, in the years immediately following upon his first read- 
ing of the Analogy. Speaking of this relation in the 
latter of these sermons he says: “Much might be said in 
the evidence thence deducible for the truth of the Chris- 
tian system. It is one point of evidence that the two 
systems coincide in declaring the same substantial doc- 
trines: viz., as being two independent witnesses in one 
and the same question; an argument contained by implica- 
tion, though not formally drawn out, in Bishop Butler’s 
Analogy.” ** Moreover, Butler is the great master of the 
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doctrine of atonement, sacrifice and vicarious punishment 
in Natural Religion, the doctrine which gives such 
peculiar force to the argument based on the harmony of 
the teachings of conscience with those of the Gospel.** 

4, Even what Newman claims to be Keble’s original 
development of the doctrine of probability, natnely, prob- 
abilities working on “‘love,” °° finds at least embryonic 
utterance in Butler, as Newman himself admits. Chapter 
Seven of the Second Part of the Analogy teaches, at least 
obscurely, that the right moral state is necessary to 
religious inquirers. ‘They must be “‘as much in earnest 
about religion as about their temporal affairs’ and “feel 
themselves to be of a moral nature and accountable crea- 
tures.”” What is this but the earnestness and the sense of 
duty which, Newman insists so much, are ordinarily a 
sine qua non condition of saving faith in the Gospel? 
The difficulty of the proof is the very trial of earnestness.** 

Newman’s whole system of Conscience, Ethics and 
Natural Religion was undoubtedly shaped under the guid- 
ing influence of Butler’s Rolls Sermons and the Analogy, 
which but confirmed his boyhood experiences. 

Mrs. J. Mozley, submitting to Newman, her brother, 
her impressions on his recently published Oxford Ser- 
mons, is a witness to how Butler and Newman similarly 
affected readers: ‘‘I do not know any volume I have ever 
read that was so attractive and satisfying to the mind 
except Butler’s ‘Analogy.’ It makes deep things so very 
simple. I was particularly pleased with the second set- 
mon,” as laying down principles so clearly. It seems to 
account for things one has wondered at all one’s life, and 
to reconcile one’s instinctive feelings against certain 
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wotdly views and motives as supplying a good reason for 
the repugnance one felt towards them. I tell you this 
because I think you sometimes like to know the impres- 
sion your works make on readers, though perhaps I am 
not a fair person to take, as I am so much better 
acquainted with your mind than many people. Yet it 
seems curious to me that I have read this second sermon 
before and did not see as much in it as I do now.” °° 

Newman so thoroughly absorbed the principles and 
spirit of Butler that Canon Barry summarizes his estimate 
of the great convert in saying: “he will perhaps be known 
hereafter as the Catholic Bishop Butler, who extended 
the ‘Analogy’ drawn from experience to the historical 
Church, proving it thus to be in agreement with the 
nature of things, however greatly transcending the visible 
scheme by its message, institutions, and purpose, which 
are alike supernatural.” °* 


5. John Keble 


The Christian Year of John Keble, which appeared in 
1827, was the second great work that combined to shape 
Newman’s ideas on faith. 

It was Keble, especially through the Christian Year, 
that turned the tide for a time in Oxford against Liberal- 
ism, began the Tractarian Movement, and probably saved 
Newman from Whately’s intellectualism. His guiding 
motive was not Reasoning or Argument but Authority in 
the broadest sense of the term. Newman says of this 
temper: “It seemed to me as if he ever felt happier, when 
he could speak or act under some such primary or external 
sanction (conscience, Bible, Antiquity, Church, wise say- 
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ings, proverbs, prepossessions, etc.) ; and could use argu- 
ment mainly as a means of recommending or explaining’ 
what had claims on his reception prior to proof.” °° 
Keble, therefore, like Newman later, stood for the 
supremacy of Conscience against Reasoning in morals and 
religion. After describing the effect of Keble’s master- 
piece on the general religious life of England,” Newman 
thus continues: “Nor can I pretend to analyze, in my own 
instance, the effect of religious teaching so deep, so pute, 
so beautiful. I have never till now tried to do so; yet I 
think I am not wrong in saying, that the two main intel- 
lectual truths which it brought home to me, were the 
same two, which I learned from Butler, though recast in 
the creative mind of my new master. The first of these 
was what may be called, in a large sense of the word, the 
Sacramental system; that is, the doctrine that material 
phenomena are both the types and the instruments of real 
things unseen,—a doctrine, which embraces in its fulness, 
not only what Anglicans, as well as Catholics, believe 
about Sacraments properly so called; but also the article 
of ‘the Communion of Saints’; and likewise the Mysteries 
of the faith. The connexion of this philosophy of religion 
with what is sometimes called ‘Berkeleyism’ has been 
mentioned above; I knew little of Berkeley at this time 
except by name; nor have I ever studied him. 

‘On the second intellectual principle which I gained 
from Mr. Keble, I could say a great deal; if this were 
the place for it. It runs through very much that I have 
written, and has gained me many hard names. Butler 
teaches us that probability is the guide of life. The 
danger of this doctrine, in the case of many minds, is 
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its tendency to destroy in them absolute certainty, lead- 
ing them to consider every conclusion as doubtful, and 
resolving truth into an opinion, which it is safe indeed 
to obey or to profess, but not possible to embrace with 
full internal assent. If this were to be allowed, then 
the celebrated saying, ‘O God, if there be a God, save 
my soul, if I have a soul!’ would be the highest measure 
of devotion—but who can really pray to a Being, about 

whose existence he is seriously in doubt? 
“I consider that Mr. Keble met this difficulty by ascrib- 
ing the firmness of assent which we give to religious doc- 
trine, not to the probabilities which introduced it, but to 
the living power of faith and love which accepted it. In 
matters of religion, he seemed to say, it is not merely 
probability which makes us intellectually certain, but 
probability as it is put to account by faith and love. It is 
faith and love which give to probability a force which it 
has not in itself. Faith and love are directed towards an 
Object; in the vision of that Object they live; it is that 
Object, received in faith and love, which renders it reason- 
able to take probability as sufficient for internal convic- 
tion. Thus the argument from Probability, in the matter 
of religion, became an argument from Personality, which 
in fact is one form of the argument from Authority. . . . 

“I did not at all dispute this view of the matter, for I 
made use of it myself; but I was dissatisfied, because it 
did not go to the root of the difficulty. It was beautiful 
and religious, but it did not even profess to be logical; 
and accordingly I tried to complete it by considerations of 
my own, which are to be found in my University Sermons, 
Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles, and Essay on Develop- 
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ment of Doctrine. My argument is in outline as follows: 
that that absolute certitude which we are able to possess, 
whether as to the truths of natural theology, or as to the 
fact of a revelation, was the result of an assemblage of 
concutring and converging probabilities, and that, both 
according to the constitution of the human mind and the 
will of its Maker, that certitude was a habit of mind, that 
certainty was a quality of propositions; that probabilities 
which did not reach to logical certainty, might suffice for 
a mental certitude; that the certitude thus brought about 
might equal in measure and strength the certitude which 
was created by the strictest scientific demonstration; and 
that to possess such certitude might in given cases and to 
given individuals be a plain duty, though not to others in 
other circumstances.” 

Similarly probabilities created opinion. ‘This was the 
region of Private Judgment in religion; that is, of a Pri- 
vate Judgment, not formed arbitrarily and according to 
one’s fancy or liking, but conscientiously, and under a 
sense of duty.” °’ 

Keble’s influence, therefore, followed the same lines as 
Butler’s: first, it enforced the idea of analogy between the 
supernatural and natural worlds, or the reality of the 
world beyond; secondly, it improved on Butler’s rule, 
Probability the guide of life, by showing how, especially 
in religious matters, what seem according to strict, logical 
analysis, mere probabilities (i.e. certain facts, called prob- 
abilities, because their available external evidence does — 
not form an absolute demonstration), lead to real certi- 
tude when codperating with an internal antecedent prob- 
ability of the same kind. In other words, this second 
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principle ultimately led to Newman’s doctrine that “love,” 
or the right state of mind and heart of a man in relation 
to God, coupled with a number of external signs from 
God (which, considered only according to the meager, 
producible evidence on which most men of good will 
accept them, can be called only an accumulation of prob- 
abilities converging toward the same conclusion), natu- 
tally and ordinarily leads to the moral certitude that a 
given message is divine, hence to be accepted and firmly 
believed. ‘‘Friends,”’ according to Keble, “do not ask for 
literal commands; but, from their knowledge of the 
speaker, they understand his half-words, and from love of 
him they anticipate his wishes.” °* Newman would inter- 
pret that fact thus: If you really desire to do God’s will, 
you will partly anticipate it, and will surely not wait for 
a mathematical nor even a legal demonstration that He 
has spoken, when He gives you but a nod. Moral cer- 
tainty is not due to formal logic but to implicit reasoning. 
“Moral truth is gained by patient study, by calm reflec- 
tion, silently as the dew falls—unless miraculously given 
—and when gained it is transmitted by faith and by 
‘prejudice.’ Keble’s book is full of such truths which any 
_ Cambridge man might refute with the greatest ease.” °° 
We reach truth in this wise because God so made our 
nature and willed that we act in accordance with it.°° 
How much Newman owed to Keble can best be 
gathered from the former’s notes written in 1834 about 
his voyage to the Mediterranean and his sickness during 
the previous year. “I began to think of all my professed 
principles, and felt they were mere intellectual deductions 
from one or two admitted truths. I compared myself 
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with Keble, and felt that I was merely developing his, 
not my, convictions. I know I had very clear thoughts 
about this then, and I believe in the main true ones. 
Indeed, this is how I look on myself; very much (as the 
illustration goes) as a pane of glass, which transmits heat, 
being cold itself.” ** 

_As Newman himself affirms, Butler and Keble led him 
toward the same goal. Their influences were comple- 
mentary: Butler broadened his intellect, Keble warmed 
his heart and imagination; Butler’s teaching was notional, 
Keble’s real; Butler worked on Newman’s conduct 
through intellectual principles, Keble through images and 
acts; Butler was a book, a method, Keble, a living person; 
Butler was what a philosopher’s treatise is to a disciple, 
Keble, what a mother’s ways and words are to a loving 
son; Keble was Butler’s philosophy “realized” and per- 
sonified. 


6. Hurrell Froude 

“A pupil of Keble’s, formed by him and in turn reacting 
upon him,” Hurrell Froude was Newman’s closest and 
most affectionate friend. Their acquaintance dated from 
1826, their intimacy, from 1828, and lasted till Hurrell’s 
eatly death in 1836. Froude considered that the greatest 
accomplishment of his life was to have brought Newman 
and Keble to understand one another. 

Froude was of a romantic nature, “an Englishman to 
the backbone in his severe adherence to the real and the 
concrete.” °® He was at the same time deeply in love 
with the Medieval Church. His influence on Newman 
was profoundly and personally religious. By him more 
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than by any other individual Newman’s conviction of the 
reality of the supernatural, with which he was already 
penetrated, was greatly intensified. 


7. The Fathers of the Church 


Newman owed very much to the Fathers of the Church. 
The systematic study of them, begun in 1828,°* led him 
eventually to embrace the doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
Church and thus put him in possession of the true and 
complete material object of faith. Before he was finally 
brought to accept the Catholic creed, he had also learned 
from them the theory of the Development of Dogma 
which afforded him a correct view of the so-called 
“Roman corruptions” and thus removed the last barrier 
from his road to Rome. 

The School of Alexandria principally attracted him; 
the philosophy of Clement and Origen, applied by Atha- 
nasius, carried him away. ‘They echoed what he had 
dreamed as a boy as well as what he had learned from 
Butler and was still learning from Keble and Froude.** 
“Some portions of their teaching, magnificent in them- 
selves, came like music to my inward ear, as if the 
response to ideas, which, with little external to encourage 
them, I had cherished so long. ‘These were based on the 
mystical or sacramental principle, and spoke of the 
various Economies or Dispensations of the Eternal. I 
understood these passages to mean that the exterior 
world, physical and historical, was but the manifestation 
to our senses of realities greater than itself. Nature was 
a parable: Scripture was an allegory: pagan literature, 
philosophy, and mythology, properly understood, were 
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but a preparation for the Gospel, etc.” °° “It is evident 
how much there was in all this in correspondence with 
the thoughts which had attracted me when I was young, 
and with the doctrine which I have already associated 
with the Analogy and the Christian Year.” °* He noted 
the coincidence that Butler begins with a quotation from 
Origen.” His views of angels, evil spirits and a middle 
race, Sotudvia, were drawn from the same school. Of 
these he says, “My preference of the Personal to the 
Abstract would naturally lead me to this view.” °* The 
Fathers, then, but emphasized in Newman that “real” 
hold on the supernatural, so characteristic of all his 
religious writing. 

As he found those great teachers of the early Church 
approving his manner of holding doctrines of faith so he 
judged the majority of them in accord with the manner 
of attaining faith, that is, not by previous scientific proofs, 
as Locke would have, as Celsus, the Manichees and many 
others before the modern critical age demanded, but 
“without reason,” as Origen expressed it.*° Augustine 
thus puts it briefly: “True religion cannot in any manner 
be rightly embraced, without a belief in those things 
which each individual afterwards attains and perceives, 
if he behave himself well and shall deserve it, nor 
altogether without some weighty and imperative 
Authority.” “° That is, Newman found the Fathers not 
“opposed to inquiries into the intellectual basis of Chris- 
tianity” but holding ‘that men were not obliged to wait 
for logical proof before believing; on the contrary, that 
the majority were to believe first on presumptions and let 
the intellectual proof come as their reward.” “* 
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Father Przywara ** sets down this principle for rightly 
understanding Newman: his terminology must be inter- 
preted by the sources from which he drew his Philosophy 
and Theology; and these are for the most part the Alex- 
andrian Fathers. Clement of Alexandria’s trio, ntottc— 
(yv@ouc—aydrn)—6oacig, which St. Augustine bor- 
rowed and rendered “credere—(intelligere—diligere )— 
videre,” should, then, be the source of Newman’s “Love 
—Faith—Wisdom or Enlargement.” ** ‘That Newman 
was deeply indebted to these Fathers we have on his own 
testimony; we cannot, accordingly, doubt that at least 
some few peculiar terms were borrowed from them. Still 
it is to be noted that “love” in Newman precedes faith, 
and that in this very order lies his characteristic teaching. 
For the most part, as a glance at Ch. IV, pp. 177 sqq. 
sufficiently proves, his terminology comprises current 
English words and expressions, appropriated for his own 
special signification and the traditional vocabulary of 
Anglican divines and Oxford scholars. 


8. Samuel Taylor Coleridge (“Aids to Reflection,” 1825) 

Father Gardeil holds that Newman, as he himself is 
supposed to admit, was influenced by the “Kantian 
Coleridge,” and that he is fundamentally indebted to the 
Kantian idea of faith which is characterized by an objec- 
tive insufficiency and a subjective sufficiency of its motives 
of assent."* 

Canon Barry thinks that Newman “took some prin- 
ciples from Coleridge perhaps indirectly.” *° | 

It is difficult to find any direct proof of either of these 
statements in Newman’s published writings. In a letter 
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from Bologna, dated May 11, 1834, T. D. Acland has 
this to say to Newman: “It is impossible for me to express 
the pleasure it [the “Arians” ] gave me for many reasons. 
Wilson had given me such an awe (you know I used to 
be afraid of you) of your severely practical philosophy, 
_ that I would not have dared broach before you the result 
of my Coleridge reveries, as I look back on them now; but 
if I could have mastered the clearness of thought and 
expression, and summoned courage to sport the ‘view’ 
before you, it should have been in the words you have 
used, beginning: “What, e.g., is the revelation of general 
moral laws, to the end of the correcting principle on the 
next page. .. . I cannot say how rejoiced I felt to dis- 
cover that this great and comprehensive key to all philos- 
ophy had obtained the sanction of a calm mind like 
yours. I thought, after all, that poor Coleridge was not 
so bad a fellow if well used; and determined to speculate 
no more, but to practice the caution which you subjoin by 
a difficult application to the practical duties of life.” *° 
Miss Mozley adds the following note to this letter: ‘Early 
in the following year there occurs the following sentence 
in the ‘Chronological Notes’: “During this spring [1835 } 
I for the first time read parts of Coleridge’s works; and 
I am surprised how much I thought mine, is to be found 
there.” "" Ina letter to H. Froude, 1836, Newman, after 
a walk with Mr. James Stephen, characterized him as “a 
philosopher, looking (in Coleridge’s way) at the Church, 
sacraments, doctrines, etc., rather as symbols of a philos- 
ophy than as truths—as the mere accidental types of 
principles.” *° That the similarity of some teachings of 
Newman with those of Coleridge can be urged as a proof 
of the latter’s influence on the Oxford leader I am loathe 
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to admit, patticularly in view of the diary entry quoted 
above. By 1835 Newman’s theory of faith was already 
quite fully formed as particularly Sermons II and IV of 
the University Sermons seem to prove. Moreover, he 
was surprised to see in Coleridge much of his own, which 
seems to indicate that his leading ideas had already taken 
form. 

James Martineau puts his findings common to Newman 
and Coleridge under three heads: 

“(1) They agree in seeking the germ of devour 
belief in the experiences of conscience; 

(2) in recognizing the essentially religious char- 
acter of morality; 

(3) in making faith the prior condition of special 
knowledge and vindicating the maxim, credo ut 
intelligam.” ** 

I should say to Martineau: 

1. According to Newman conscience is not the germ 
of faith; it is rather the soz] prepared to receive faith, or 
the healthy natural stalk on which the supernatural 
branch, faith, is grafted. In Modernism faith is the evolu- 
tion of what reason contains in germ. 

2. Newman does not hold the principle “Credo ut 
intelligam.”’ He says an honest man believes because he 
loves God and sees that faith is his duty. Later, out of 
love, sentiments of duty, or natural intellectual curiosity 
(in the best sense of the word), such a man investigates, 
compares and systematizes the revealed truths, but never 
pretends to arrive at understanding the mysteries, nor ever 
succeeds in so doing. Such a mode of believing is far 
different from taking something on faith im order to 
understand it later. 
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Newman in 1839 credited Coleridge with preparing 
men’s minds for the Oxford Movement: “And while his- 
tory in prose and verse (Walter Scott's) was thus made 
the instrument of Church feelings and opinions, a philo- 
sophical basis for the same was under formation in Eng- 
land by a very original thinker, who while he indulged a 
liberty of speculation which no Christian can tolerate, and 
advocated conclusions which are often heathen rather 
than Christian,** yet after all instilled a higher philosophy 
into inquiring minds, than they had hitherto been accus- 
tomed to accept. In this way he made trial of his age, 
and found it respond to him, and succeeded in interesting 
its genius in the cause of Catholic truth. It has indeed 
been only since the death of Coleridge that these results 
of his writings have fully shown themselves; but they 
- were very evident when they were once seen, and dis- 
covered the tendencies which had been working in his 
mind from the first.’** Aside from the fact that 
Coleridge was a contemporary who surely influenced some 
of Newman’s friends, I see no more reason for calling 
Newman a disciple of the “Kantian Coleridge” than for 
calling him a disciple of Pascal. Analogy does not prove 
genealogy! 

Ward mentions a letter of Newman’s old age stating 
that he “never read a line of Coleridge,” and adds: “It is 
not the only instance in which his memory was in later 
years seriously at fault.”°* Would it be making too 
much of this phrase of Newman’s if a reader argued from 
it that at least Coleridge did not much impress Newman, 
and, at the very least, could not have been the conscious 
source of any of the great Tractarian’s principles? 
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NOTES 


INTRODUCTION 


17. H. Kardinal Newmans 
Christentum, 8 vols., especially 
Vol. IV, Einfihrung in Newmans 
Wesen und Werk. 

* The idea of the Evolution of 
Dogma existed more or less clearly 
throughout the history of theology. 
(Cf. Fr. Marin-Sola, O.P., L’Evolu- 
tion homogéne du Dogme catho- 
lique, deuxiéme édit., Tome II, 
Ch. VII, pp. 127sqq.). Newman, 


however, was an inventor of the 
theory in the sense that he came 
to the same conclusion independ- 
ently. To him also is attributable 
the importance and interest attached 
to the problem to-day. 

® De Grandmaison, “Le dével- 
oppement du dogme chrétien,” in 
Revue pratique 4d’ Apologétique, 
Apr. 1, 1908, p. 33. 

* Ward's Life, II, 262. 


CHAPTER I 


1 Diff. 1, pp. 101-3, 130. 

SApow'D. 296.) Cf. Abid. pp. 
285-297. ; 

8 Ibid. p. 296. 

* Ibid. p. 294. 

5 It is interesting to compare 
the above definition of Liberalism 
with that given by Newman in his 
*Biglietto Speech” before receiving 
the Cardinal’s biretta, May 12, 
1879: ‘Liberalism in religion is 
the doctrine that there is no posi- 
tive truth in religion, but that one 
creed is as good as another, and 
this is the teaching which is gain- 
ing substance and force daily. It 
is inconsistent with any recogni- 
tion of any religion as true, It 
teaches that all are to be tolerated, 
for all are matters of opinion. 
Revealed religion is not a truth, 
but a sentiment and a taste; not 
an objective fact, not miraculous; 
and it is the right of each indi- 
vidual to make it say just what 


strikes his fancy, etc.’ (Ward’s 
Life, Il, p. 460). 

® Apo. p. 204. 

7 Dev. p. 327. 

8 Author of A View of the Evi- 
dence of Christianity, 1794. 

® Apo. p. 294. 

1° Apo. p. 289. 

11 Corres. p. 322. 

12 UY. §. Sermon V. 

18 Letters, II, p. 59. 

14 Corres. pp. 390-391, quoting 
John Oldcastle’s Cardinal Newman. 

78 Cf. U. §. Preface to the 3d 
edition and p. 255. 

48.0) S.cpp. xx. 

SOE Ue So pe ti 0s 

+8 Thus, for instance, concerning 
his reply to Pusey’s Evrenicon, 
Dom Cabrol has this to say in the 
preface to the French translation: 
“En réalité, et comme dans presque 
tous ses Ouvrages, c'est une page 
de sa vie et de ses croyances, que 
nous raconte ici Newman. Toutes 
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les objections de Pusey sur la 
sainte Vierge avaient été les 
siennes; etc.” (Du culte de la 
Sainte Vierge dans l’Eglise cath., 
1908, p. x.). 

sie "America, May 8, 1926, p. 86. 

Ant Spe Tdas e eae (<5! 

at COMIN s tas 


22 Ibid. p. 63. 

SOD AD. VeO4. 

24 Apo. p. 1. The italics are 
mine. ; 


2° Letters, I, p. 430. 

28° Corres. p. 300. 

27 Tetters, Il, p. 386. 

*8 Letters, Il, p. 364. 

2° Corres. p. 205. 

5° Corres. p. 276. 

22. Ward's Life, Ul, p. 245: cf. 
ibid. pp. 268, 273, 278. 

8? Ward's ‘Life, II, p. 460. 

*3 Cf. Filius Dei, c. 3, can. 6. 
The council was still in session 
when the Grammar appeared. 

34.W. G. Ward, The Philosophy 
of Theism, Ul, pp. 245-246. 


85 “If I wrote a new work,” he 


said in 1860 to Dr. Meynell, “it 
would be on ‘the popular, prac- 
tical, and personal evidence of 
Christianity —i.e. as contrasted to 
the scientific, and its object would 
be to show that a given individual, 
high or low, has as much right 
(has as real rational grounds) to 
be certain, as a learned theologian 
who knows the scientific evidence” 
(Ward's Life, II, p. 243). 

3° Ward's Life, Il, p. 266. 

*7 Ibid. pp} 20-271, 

°8 Ibid. p. 273. 

er Gu Apiags 

+i bid: 

** Cf. Ward’s Life, II, pp. 465, 
466, 586-592. 

42 G pp. 384-386. 

*8Cf Ward's Life; Te ep, 
255sqq. 


“* Letters, Il, 429. 

“5 Cf. Ward's Tae Tl, p. 270: 

*? ChiGall? pp. 314, 220. L. G. 
pp. 384-386. 


CHAPTER II 


1 Cf. infra, Ch. IV, pp. 177 sqq. 

2 Cf. G. A. Chs. I & II. 

5G. A. p. 6. This distinction 
between a conclusion or inference 
and an assertion or assent is one 
of the subtlest in Newman. It is 
drawn out at length in Chs. VI-X 
of the Grammar. It will be con- 


sidered more fully below. (Cf. 
Cho Tho.) 44-508 Car) WE op. 
109sqq.) 

* Ibid. p. 9. 

5 Ibid. p. 10 


® Ibid. pp. 9-10. The Grammar 
of Assent treats of propositions 
only in their bearing on concrete 
matter; it is concerned mainly with 
assent; with inference only in its 


relation to assent, and only with 
such inference as is not strict 
demonstration (ibid. p. 7). 

" Tbid. p. 10. 

*Tbids'p. B4. 

® Ibid. « eh 

ae (So As on 

et & CR we Che III-V. 

42 Ch. III of the Grammar deals 
with this subject in its relation to 
assent. 


1 bids! pb.) 26 
AA Ibid.''ps 31; 
15 Ibid. 

* Ibid. (33, 
*7 Ibid. p. 34. 
18 Thid. p. 35. 
1° Thid. 
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ay ibid: 

a* I bids ps .57s 

FAAbId, |p. 39) 

*8 Inference here means formal 
inference. (Cf. infra, pp. 69sqq.) 

SA pL aot 

25 Thid. p. 40. 

2° Cf, supra, p. 26. 

27G. A. p. 47. There is here, 
unfortunately for the illustration, 
poor logic despite Newman’s asser- 
tion to the contrary. The middle 
term, “clear,” is not used to its 
full extent at least once in the 
premisses, which is a violation of 
the laws of the syllogism. His 
major should be, not “all shallows 
are clear,” but “‘all clear things are 
shallow,” to have a correct conclu- 
sion, (Cf. Clarke: *Logre; p.'317, 


‘ 52: cf. supra, p. 40. 
53. 


Nee 1 i 
Sie wae 
Ge 
87 Ibid: p. /59. 
enzrar ts) Chu \ SIR pps 
135sqq.; Ch. IV, p. 155. 

8°Cf, infra, Ch. IV, pp. 168sqq. 

SP Gee ee 

«i 'Ibidviayie 2. 

44 Ibid. ua 5. 

#3 [bid: Pork. 

og ope wfc 

PG. Ao po Sz. 

4° Thidsp.) 83. 

A hid Be 89, 

*8 Thid. p. 86. 

4° Cf. infra, Ch. III, pp. 
147. 

5° G, A. p. 86-87. 

®1].e. material certitudes. 
infra, pp. 56sqq.) 


a 

i 

ce 
oN aa wert ged ae 
vv 


133- 


(Ch 


52.G. A. p.. 88. 

Cf. Supta, PD. 2754« 

®* Cf; supra, pp. 22-26, 

55 G, A. p. 92. 

ye Thad.p.3 93, 

57 Thid. p. 96. 

®8 Ibid. pp. 157-158. 

5 Ibid. p. 164. ; 

°° This proposition Newman 
considered the key to the Grammar 
of Assent. “Thus I went on year 
after year [brooding over his pro- 
jected book}. At last, when I was 
up at Glion over Lake Geneva, it 
struck me: “You are wrong in be- 
ginning with certitude [formal }]— 
certitude is only a kind of assent 
—you should begin with contrast- 
ing assent and inferences.’ On that 
hint I spoke, finding it a key to 
my own ideas” (Ward’s Life, II, 
pp. 278, 245). 

STG: As Da) 1G. 

Sf Ibid) pitG: 


p. 296: “I doubt 
whether I can have clearer con- 
viction than I have without a 
miracle, if then. . . 

“For three full years I have been 
in a state of unbroken certainty. 
Against this certainty I have acted, 
under the notion that it might be 
a dream, and that I might break 
it as a dream by acting—but I can- 
not” (Corres. p. 351). 

sahdih C0009 Bi ee 0 

te Tbidsies, Lies 

°° Ibid. p. 175, Newman quot- 
ing Gambier. 


SP Ibidaasl te 5: 
AE Thid. ‘py t74: 
78 ‘Tbid. p., 176, 
7? Ibid. p. 179. 
74 Thid. p. 180. 
Te" Ibid.\p,' 181s 
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78 Ibid. p. 183. 

7 Ebids p, £76. 

78 Ibid. p. 182. 

7° Ibid. pp. 186-187. The phrase 
“above experience’ is explained by 
a quotation from Scavini (G. A., 
p. 187, note tee 


®8 In Scholastic use, ‘‘to doubt” 
means to be drawn equally to and 
away from a proposition by seem- 
ingly equally reasons. “When I 
have such a dread of the opposite 
that I do not venture to express 
myself either one way or the other, 
then my state of mind is no longer 
opinion but doubt. ... I recog- 
nize a great deal to be said on both 
sides of the question and cannot 
give my assent to either... 
When I have no sufficient data to 
form an opinion at all, then my 
state of mind is not doubt but 
Ignorance’ (Clarke, Logic [1921], 
p. 418). 

rh es BR a 

8° Tbhid. p. 194. 

86 Ibid. p. 195. Belief and 
Conviction are here contrasted 
(cf. G. A. pp. 193-195), whereas 
in G. A. p. 87, they were identi- 
fied. This is but one illustration 
of a looseness in terminology that 
confuses a reader in the Grammar. 

87 Tbid. pp. 195-6. Certitude, 
or the mental state of being cer- 
tain, is used in two senses through- 
out the Grammar: 

(1) Strict, formal certitude, the 
result of reflex assent, equivalent 
to complex assent. 

(2) Large, material certitude, 
the equivalent of simple assent. 

(Cf. infra, pp. 56sqq.; cf. Ward’s 
Life, II, pp. 587-88.) 

"Gu As D197. 


°° Ibid. pp. 200-203. 

°° As the machinery of the mind 
does not work perfectly, certitude 
does not always exclude involun- 
tary doubts such as are against the 
deliberate judgment of the mind, 
or in other words, such as are 
infirmities and are recognized as 
such." (Cf... Gs A. pppoe van ysaq., 
“‘muscae volitantes.’’) 

°? Ibid. p. 199. 

°? Ibid. p. 204, 

wr CeeREtad, Bs i599: 

®¢ G. A. p. 210. 

°5 Ibid. pp. 211-212. 
remainder of this chapter, ‘“‘certi- 
tude” and ‘“‘certain’’ meaning com- 
plex assent, certitude in the strict 
sense, or formal certitude, will be 
capitalized, even in citations from 
Newman. Assent will frequently 
mean “‘simple assent.” 

ef ibid: p.) 214. 

°7 Ibid. p. 214. 

®8 Ibid. p. 213. 

is, CB ites PP: 26-44, 

100 Gs A. 

70% Thid. meen It must be 
remembered ae “instincts” accord- 
ing to Newman may be rational 
and not only mere blind, sensible 
movements. (Cf. infra, pp. 67- 
69.) 

AOR Ibid. 1216. 

TET ADK, Poe kees 

a8 Tht Ds eee 

205 Apo. p. 239. 

10° Ward’s Life, II, p. 250. 

Pr LANE ees 

70S Ibid.) PuiZkG, 

4.0? Ibid. pp. 221-2. 

wiht (or A ae 

er Ta DAs: en ee Se 

122 Thid. pp. 224-258. 

ate ibid, py 224: 

114 Ibid. p. 227. 

42S Ibid. ip. 2aes 

Ft? Tbid, (Da wae 
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Bee ADid. fi.) 254. 


id. p. 238. 

. pp. 239-40, 

Be Did pial. 
Di 243. 

#3 P Ibid: ges 251. 
BRABOIS Oh 

427 Ibid. p. 254. Se. Thomas 
says error lives only because it is 
mingled with truth. ‘“‘Sicut illud 
in quo est falsitas vel malitia est 
aliquod ens sed non est ens com- 
pletum, ita etiam illud quod est 
malum vel falsum est aliquod 
bonum vel verum incompletum” 
(I Sent. XIX, pp. 5, 1). 

Ta GS Ae De 25 3 

Pe a Bad $4 BOO. 

1230 Newman compares the re- 
lation of inference with assent to 
that of a scaffolding with a build- 
ing (Corres. Dok), 

481 Newman explains Formal 

Inference first, then only Informal 
and Natural. I prefer to change 
the order and to treat Informal 
Inference apart as the solution of 
the problem stated above, p. 78. 
(CE. infta, (note) 1683) G, A." xp; 
158.) 
132 Newman defines instinct “‘as 
a force which spontaneously im- 
pels us, not only to bodily move- 
ments, but to mental acts’ (G. A. 
p. 62). 

+8? Ibid. p. 334. 

4° bids pe 330: 

APF CEE Si pp) 209. 2164218, 
256, § 7 
136 ren A. p. 334, 

mat Sih veo s 21% 

Beri AL (peel: 

Rs ay 262; cf. U. S. pp. 
256sq 

rao “ibid. p. 267. 


141 Ibid. p. 268. 

*¢? Ibid. p. 263. 

148 Ibid. p. 264. Newman in- 
sists on this weakness of words in 
a letter to W. Froude: ‘‘No one 
can completely define things which 
exist externally to the mind, and 
which are known to him by ex- 
perience. . Our notions of 
things are never simply commen- 
surate with the things themselves. 

. It is as easy to create as to 
define” (Ward's ake II, p. 587). 

t°*G. A. Dp. 264 

SO EDIG: Dc 26s 

iti me 


247 Tbhid. pp. 268-269. 
eee Abid.) Pp. 269: 
ie wide De v2.00, 
ae aDIG. D271. 
161 Ibid. pp. 271-277. 
ST MDId SDs) Br. 
Pie RETO ee 2 aks 
an Did. ps 279. 
UP EDids Ds. 27S. 
A DiGh D2 tos 
157 Thid. p. 280. 
ae pide 

To abide Poo zee. 
160 Thid. p, 283. 
ae bids 

qe Ti ADICe Pi 264s 
163 Ibid. p. 285. 
44 fbid. p. 286. 
stig Leite F 

18% Thid. 

26% ibid, 287. 


p. 

168 Informal inference is here 
treated apart from natural and 
formal inference because it is not 
only conditional, as are the other 
two kinds, but because in its 
operation Newman perceived, more 
clearly than in that of the others, 
a conclusion or inference replaced 
by unconditional acceptance. His 
neglect, however, to distinguish 
informal inference by separate 
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treatment under a_ special title 
is apt to obscure the course of his 
argument which is so clearly stated 
in the points of the Grammar, on 


page 158. = supra, p. 44. 
nie Ae DP. 298: 
vie Ward's” ‘Life, EA BABS » Aarti ys 


It is of the utmost importance to 
understand what Newman means 
here by probabilities. Father Gar- 
deil says in this regard: ‘Si l’on 
définit le probable: ce qui est 
douteux, Ou encore un: peut- 
étre; si lon regards une crainte 
fondée de l’alternative contraire 
comme essentielle a l’approbation 
de la probabilité quelle qu'elle 
soit, il n’y a aucun moyen de 
rejoindre la certitude par la voie 
des arguments probables. L’accu- 
mulation des _ probabilités  elles- 
mémes ne sert de rien: ce n'est 
qu'une somme d’indigences, et le 
total est de méme qualité que ses 
parties” (La Crédibilité et l’ Apolo- 
gétique, 2d edition, 1912, p. 166). 

It is this sense of the word 
which must be taken in the decrees 
of Innocent XI and Pius X: 
“Assensus fidei supernaturalis et 
utilis ad salutem stat cum notitia 
solum probabili revelationis, immo 
cum formidine, qua quis formidet, 
ne non sit locutus Deus’ (Denz- 
iger, 1171, Enchiridion Symbolo- 
rumet Definitionum, No. 178 
(1038). “Assensus fidei ultimo in- 
nititur in congerie probabilitatum” 
(Denziger, 2025). 

Newman nowhere gives a clean- 
cut definition of probability. Nor 
is his teaching on this subject 


clear. He seems to me.the word, 
however, in two senses: 
1. That proposition is prob- 


able, to the truth of which we 
incline with a certain actual dread 
of its opposite being true (cf. 


‘ie. to such a cettitude, 


.. A.) pp.) 239-40). Such °a 
probability may have an infinite 
number of degrees (ibid. pp. 58, 
175; cf. supra, 34sq.). 

2. That proposition is probable 
to whose truth we assent without 
however being able to give suffi- 
cient or adequate proofs explicitly. 
There is no actual fear of the 
opposite’s being true in this kind 
of probability. Moral and physical 
certitudes are made up, for the 
most part, of a converging cumula- 
tion of such probabilities (ibid. 
pp. 237-238). These probabilities 
lead to certitude in the concrete, 
which 
“from the nature of the case, and 
from the constitution of the 
human mind,” “is the result of 
arguments which, taken in the let- 
ter, and not in their full implicit 
Sense, are but probabilities” (ibid. 
p. 293). This latter probability 
is, therefore, a material certitude 
of a fact, that is, we assent to a 
fact without the shadow of a 
doubt, for which fact we are un- 
able to give a strict demonstration, 
because the matter, i.e. particular, 
concrete matters of life, will not 
admit of such demonstration. In 
this sense probability is the guide 
of life Spin PP; 237sqq.). 


. p. 298. 
176 Thid. pp. 300-301. 
177 Thid, p. 301. 

178 Thid. 

179 Ibid. p. 302. 

18° Thid. pp. 304-313. 
181 Ibid. p. 310. 

182 Ibid. p. 316. 

183 Thid. p. 317. 
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185 Thid. p. 318. 

186 This name, “moral certi- 
tude,” originated with philosophers 
and theologians of the sixteenth 
century. Se Thomas called it 

“probable certitude.” “In actibus 
enim humanis, super quibus con- 
stituuntur judicia, et exiguntur 
testimonia, non potest haberi certi- 
tudo demonstrativa, eo quod sunt 
circa contingentia et variabilia; et 
ideo sufficit probabilis certitudo, 
quae ut in pluribus veritatem 
attingat, etsi in paucioribus a veri- 
tate defciat’” (Summa Theo. II-Il, 
Q. 70, A: 1; cf. Gardeil, La Crédi- 
bilité et VApologétiqne, p. 163). 
G. p. 318 

188 Thid. p. 319, quoting Anal- 
ogy, Pp. 288. 

18° Thid. p. 319. 

190 Thid. p. 320; 
IV: G: A. 

192, Ward's THe, II, p. 43. 

198 GA, pp. 320-21. 

ae Ibid.) ps. 321. 

gid (2) PMN) © pins A Yee 
288. 


196 


cf. infta, ‘Ch: 


Analogy p. 


MAD: P 
+97 Tilative from illatum, passive 
participle of zuferre. 

Ws, pee supra, oe 56sqq. 

iat Tod a 353. 

0 * Ibid: pu) 345. 

202 Ibid. p. 361. The phrase 
“well-prepared minds’ might be 
aptly commented on by the fol- 
lowing from the University Ser- 
mons: ‘The experience of life 
contains abundant evidence that in 
ptactical matters, when their minds 
are really roused, men commonly 
are not bad reasoners. Men do 
not mistake when their interest is 
concerned. They have an instinc- 
tive sense in which direction their 


path lies towards it’ (U. S. p. 
rain | 

298 Ward's. Life, Il, p. 263. 

304 bids P.2: 389. 

2° Thid. p. 248. 

20° Gy A. pps ./353sqq: 

207 Ward's Life, II, p. 589. 

aru eae pe, a4es 

209 Ibid. p. 317. 

34° bids pe 349% 

211 Cf, infra, Moral Sense, Sense 
of Duty, Ch. IV, pp. 151sqq.; pp. 
168sqq. Cf. Summa Theo., II-I, 
Q. 51, A. 3, sensati. 

#2 Gr Ay: pe ao4. 

a Didi DLS es 

#44 Ibid. p. 358: 

215 There is a mean in all moral 
and intellectual virtues. ‘“Vartus 
in medio stat.’ Prudence is that 
mean in the moral virtues, for it 
enters the field of all such virtues 
to this extent, that no virtue can 
act rightly or expediently unless 
it is governed at the same time by 
prudence. Each moral _ virtue, 
whether it be justice, temperance 
or fortitude, or any of their sub- 
ordinate virtues, has its own pru- 
dence. Newman’s illative sense is 
prudence in the practical search of 
truth, in seeking those truths that 
we need to know in order to act 
rightly or properly. Just as before 
the performance of every act of 
every virtue certain practical truths 
must be known to judge rightly 
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